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JLWO cent urics of i n dependence, two 
hundred years of national awareness, these ate ihe underlying themes of 
countless festivities now in progress or planned throughout fifty Amer¬ 
ican states. The world at large pauses a moment in reflect upon the 
prodigy that grew from the thirteen rebellious colonies when George I El 
lost his American domains. 

Hut wait a bit. There is more to America** past than appears upon the 
surface. A strange unrest is apparent among many of the younger his¬ 
torians and archeologists of ihe colleges and universirks, a sense that 
somehow a very large slice of America's prut has mysteriously vanished 
from our public records. For how else can we explain rite ever-swelling 
rally of piar.xling ancient inscriptions now being reported Erom nearly all 
parts of the United States, Canada, and Latin America:' 

The inscriptions are written in various European and Mediterranean 
languages in alphabets that date from 2,500 years ago. and they' speak nw 
only of visits by ancient ships-, but also of permanent colonies of Celts, 
Basque*, Libyans, and even Egyptians, They occur on burled temples, cm 
tablet* and cm gravestones and uO cliff EoCcS. 1 ‘rum some of iheift we idler 
that the e-oloniMs inierfflAttkd with the Amerindians, and so their descen¬ 
dants still live hero today. 

There was once a- time when such finds were attributed to the mis- 
gtiickd folly of uprWMtl eolopist s from Europe, to forgers or erank* 
fabricating tradition for a society that has none. But skepticism changed 
to kuw'ildcrment when it was discovered that American inscriptions, some 
of them known for a century- or more, turn out to ha.ve bccu wriiten in 
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Att American Enigma ami lit Solution 5 

ancient scripts of a type only recently deciphered in Europe or North 
Africa, Thus the truth has slywty come to light, ancient history is in¬ 
scribed upon the btclmcl and buried stone buildings of America, and 
the only hands that could have inscribed it were those of ancient people, 
America, as we now realize is a treasure house of records of man's 
achievement upon the high seas in bygone ages. Even more so are our 
inscribed rocks and tablets a heritage from a forgotten era of colonization. 
They tell us of settlers who- came from the Old World and who remamed 
to become founding fathers of some of the Amerindian nations. 

These ancient writings can easily be classified into some half dozen 
styles, Each, now known to be associated with one or other of several 
ancbciit peoples whose languages have been in part recovered. New in¬ 
scriptions arc being discovered almost every day, from localities thousands 
of miles apart, usually under circumstances that preclude any possibility 
of fraud. 

This booh gives the plain facts ;ilx»:i the inscribed stones together w-ith 
an explanation of how the messages are liciug duLipltirrd. and what they 
tell us about the people who wrote them and how they nmc ihj Ik in 
America some two thousand m three ih'in^.aid vears ago. But Ll is diso¬ 
my hope that something more than just the plain facts of the research 
may find ill Way mtu the to |iagr.\. JiumclliLriir of line simple jc»ya uf shared 
discoveries (fur wliai UK Is there in finding something nrw if tlvere is ilci 
H?ne to tell ahritn Ll?); Munclhiiig of ihe gcxxl ttuTipisniurtship of the men 
and women wins contribute so much of their rime and knowledge to ex¬ 
ploring our back-country hills nr searching rhe cliffs of offshore idets for 
long-for gotten carvings made by ancient mariners; and something, too. 
of our occasional disappoint merits, for it has not l>een an easy mad all 
the way and sometimes it has demanded more than the usual modicum 
of good humor to temper patience with tenacity. 

These remarkable and hitherto unsuspected facts have come to light this 
past summer (of iu"S} in the course of an archeological survey of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, The hundreds of inscriptions among the ruins 
attest the vitality of Celtic civilization in pagan time?, and tell, a wonder¬ 
ful story of how Europeans lived in the Bronze Age, Our first season's 
work has yielded only hints of the fate of the Celtic kingdoms, but this 
book relates what we have been able to find out of the first thousand 
years or so of their settlements in North- America. 

About three thousand years ago bands of roving Celtic manners creased 
the North Atlantic to discover, and then to coldnLie-e, North America, 
They came from Spam and Portugal,, by way of the Canary Islands, sail¬ 
ing the trade winds as Columbu* r|n w-as w dn lung afterward. The 
advantage of this route i* that the winds favor a e^nsing from east to 
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Tuii SHiLi-r.itmin j£c'i Erl v. .1 mL I "I l- _lh L n a-. plowing his property iti-jr White 

libit. Vl-ciikmU , .-.hi-u thr tfiiTi; ivay tii.riL:i[ti luih, mihL he- ditCilfa L-rrtl All 
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'vest, bui for tklcs acciularned to a wm peraic climate sc lias! the one draw¬ 
back thai it led them to the tropical West indies* no place fear northerners. 
So although their landfall lay in the Caribbean, it was on the rocky coasts 
and mountainous hinterLandi uf New England that most of these wanderers 

finally landed, there to establish :i itfvr 1-nr-r■]if. ji i kmgdrirri which I!nv 
Cjlllcd /rjrgif/iWT, ’l-anid 3 -lryiuitl the Sunset.*" TllCV built vi| 3 agei arid 
lempltv raised Druids' circles and buried their dead in marked graves. 
They were Mill ihere in the time of Julius Caesar,, as is attested lay an 
inscribed monolith on which the date of celebration of the great Celtic 
festival of Jirttane (Mayday) is given in Roman numerals appropriate to 
the reformed Julian calendar introduced in 46 bjc. 
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In the wake of the Celtic pioneers came ihe Phoenician traders of 
Spain, men from Cadist who spoke the Punic tongue, but wrote it in the 
peculiar style of lettering known as Iberian script. Although some of 
these traders seem to have settles! only on the coast, and then only tempo¬ 
rarily, leaving a few engraved stones to mark their visits or record their 
claims of territorial annotation, other Phoenicians remained here and. 
together with Egyptian miners, became part of the Wabanaki tribe of 
New England. Further south, ISasque sailors came to Pennsylvania and 
established a tempumry settlement there, leaving however no- substantial 
monujntiiLs uthcr tii:ut grave markers bearing their names. Further 
south slII I, Libyan and Egyptian mariners entered the Mississippi from 
the Gulf of Mexico, jieoetraimg inland to Iowa and the Dakotas, and 
wen ward along the Arkansas aid Cimarron Rivers, eo leave behind in- 
nfrilied records of their presence. Norse and ESasque visitors reached the 
Gulf of St, Lawrence, introducing various mariners’ terms into the lan¬ 
guage of the northern Algonquian Indians. Descendants of these visitors 
■ire aLso to be found apparently among the Amerindian tribes, several of 
which employ dialects derived in part from the ancient tongues of 
Phoenicia and North Africa. 

The Celts seem first to have serried near the mean hi of liven of New 
England, as at North Salem chi a branch of the Mtrnmac River in 
southern New Hampshire. At some time they ascended the Cajinecticiii 
River, sailing as far north as Qirrrhcr, Vermont, where a wellcnl branch 
of the river joins the main stream through a precipitous gorge. Attracted 
doubtless hy the seclusion of the up!.1:11 Is beyond the gorge, the Celts 
Eiinied westward and eoltMti&Ctl die hanging Valievs of Efic Green Muum 
tains, Qticeliec, incidentally, peTpCtUatel the anrirnt Gaulish pmmmd-i 
llOtt of the Celtic word qttithf r meaning chasm nr pil, and the river that 
flows through the gorge, ihe Onmrjurchrre, similarly is an Amerindian 
rendering of the Celtic name meaning Wmriefrhc-CJnbn. 

In ihe secluded valleys and on the hilltUpMhe priests (or Druids) erected 
the temples and circles of standing stones required by dieir religious l»- 
liefs, using, like their European cousins, dbc great stone boulder* left upon 
the land by the retreating glaciers -at the end uf the ice age. On these 
stones they cut their inseri|!‘linitt, using ihe ancient Geltie alphabet rolled 
Ogam, 

En Europe ihe Celts doubtless did ihe same, but when Christianity came 
to the Celts ihe priest* crUsul nil ihe ancient pagan inscriptions to be 
erased, replaced hy C Kristi an Ogam, or left blank, while all the offending 
fertility paraphernalia, were totally dcstniycd. 

Not so in America. Here Christ!unisv never come toihr Celts, their old 
pagan inscriptions remain mi act, and .a host of giant stone jshalluseveh.tr- 
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;u.Iltis'i' the places of worship. Heir we may ye* *CC and read the ancient 
ilVSCfipwiis fi*" the rite of illLtLatiim In In-IEI IithmI, and see the sitci of ritual 
worship of ihe |>nwcc* of fertility in muirc. In ihdd, we have Jlrcucrred 
in North America the oldest phaici of religious thoughI auiJ acliou u£ 
Eivspam nun* of which only the merest Lracci have survived in Europe 
itself. 

The RMiMfKOCes of these discoveries for archcabgy .nisi history arc, 
of Course, iitmtsiurilblt, As one hisiuinn, Professor Norman ToLien, hat 
|khili<[E rim, it mean* th-at 2,300 years of American prehistory must now 
be trausferrerE in history, for history begins when writing begins* and we 
iw ha™ ihe oldest written ikcumcim of mir nation, and the nanKi of 
the men who wrote them. For archeology a whole new view is colled for. 
Puri(W t hr past hundred years the belief that no European settled Amer ■ 
before Leif Eriksson or Columbus has grown from an hypothesis into 
a firmly rooted dogma, 

For European archeology, where more liberal views as tu the antiquity 
of the Cell? have been developing in recent years, the new discoveries in 
America may he es|Kcied to bring a flow of information on such topics 
ws I he (late* of construction of mcgalithic buildings,, as well as on the 
purposes for which they were used, and the gods whose rites were once 
pccfunnrd within their precincts, For in as much as no Christian priests 
e^mc to expunge the pagan inscriptions from the mcgalilhbc monuments 
of New England, Americans surviving records may well supple the key to 
discovering who built the corresponding structures in Europe, where no 
trace remains of inscriptions made before the coming of Christianity, 

When we reflect upon the events of the past two centtiries of America's 
nationhood, wc perceive thnt the course of brstish rind American history 
is shaped like the letter V, The lower upstight of the Y represents the 
common stream of Europe's cultural heritage, reading upward until we 
reach the fork of the Y, which represent* 177ft, Thereafter America and 
ISritain part company, each to pursue a separate path toward whatever 
destiny may lie in store, 

Now it is an indisputable fact ili.it not unly has the binary nf ihe two 
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Fnglidt .speaking natnm bifurcated lake ihe urns of the V, hut also the 
teaching of history in i he schools and col leges uf the two i ijtwins tus 
fallowed .1 similar divergence-. British children cufitinite Lu li-.im the Isis 
Irxry of Britain from else rcnlcilrit SUanc-agr era, Eltr4>u^li Ili«' Celts, tlie 
Roma ii invaders. the SiWnii utvaxicniv, ihe NoTiiuat invasion, ami *g on 
through tlw middle age* i(Yto the pr^s^ni era. American children, on die 
other hand. use history book* which (to pudge by the example* that 
teacher* have given me) begin with an account of the benighted state of 
Europe in i^jm and kad directly, a? you turn the first page, to a portrait 
of Christopher Columbus, followed by an account of his daring exploits 
and discoveries. 

Here you have in a nutshell the difference m apjrfoneh lu history us 
presented in the selwxsls that iitani -wopk attrntl on ritlirr side of the 
Atlantic. For tire Huili|v-:iis, history Itcgins in vague, remote, and romantic 
mists of antiquity and dowly emerge* into the brighter illumination of 
more recent time. For the American, history begins with the crash of 
cymbals as great and famous men si ride onto ihe stage, fullv documented 
or sc? nearly so that one might he pardoned for thinking chat their birth 
cerrifkaies and racial security cards arc 'tetred In the national archives in 
Washington. I «'u Eng lash humorists, m the hew it: roW and Wilf ~i Am, 
suggested wiEne years ago that there .ire only two dates iel history that 
British [unijifc can r-cnwmlier 55 «*:„ when Julius flaesar Lauded in 
Britain. and 1066, when William the Conductor conquered. If is (heir 
mock-serious thest* that since the common man in Britain remember* 00 
other event wxdl enough to date it, no other events ram in British history! 
9 suspect that an analogous satire nn American history would have dis¬ 
covered essentially the same thing, excepL that the two elates every Amer¬ 
ica 11 rcisimilKTv arc iq-j2 and jyyfi, Ifriiec there can he no American 
history prior to quod <t#i dtoumtflrattdvm. 

Of course the argument is false, but it dues contrive to point out, in a 
blundering way, the nature of certain profound differences in the view of 
history as seen from the two snlcs of the Atlantic. Now let me rescue the 
matter, this time with chapter and verse, and this time in earnest. 

The year is rj t i. Queen A mte rules in E-upland, Iny remote emu ml also 
in New England. Learned savants of the kingdom arc -at work still lying 
ancient monuments and reporting their fund* to the Royal Society in 
London, From I rebind a famous Welsh antiquary named Edward Lhyd 
{pronounced Lloyd) reports to ihe Society that he has pisi discovered a 
previously unknown kind of writing engraved on a stone at Trafag, near 
Dingle, in County Kerry. Lhyd has no idea .is to what the inscription 
might mean, or tvh.tt language it is written in. but he takes care to make 
a copy of it to send to the Koval Socictt. I hatefully, he reasons, sometime 



Ktlii.ir'l l.hjd's Cr*n.*.L rijiHon o\ the (ifeim hr in-nmL jihimIk-'I i>il a rock nrar 
I Hu tic, County Kerrs.. Irclnml. about I In- 1 rj.i r-oi. Thi- ceps, t>liLt li coni sin* 
nunurrouK trran, *n Fnumd in iSSuS in a hii'sIhuL whldh t umr inriu I lit- possession, 
of 1'i ri.T KoWrtv. n Incml of Vallanc-es'*■ St Ik-il the writing wu iiN-ntiNod ns 
t Ik-i-ii . (in- srinn- wj|, fuunxl (i> be n mi-ia,,u i.,11... a prnnn named Brutrc. 

someone may discover a key to (he writing system, and then perhaps (he 
Trabcg inscription may turn svut to he important. Here, for the lime be¬ 
ing, action ceases &11 (his piriiculrr problem. 

Meantime, across the seas in New England, .1 Piiriian clergyman named 
Ccnton Marher has discovered some strange writing on a rock at [Jighton, 
Massachusetts, He, too, wanes 10 inform the Royal Stic key in London of 
his find, ami ihe Society dub recur ds his letter in (he Tranwetioiis of die 
Socieiy for iyi2. 

Nu further advance in epigraphy w,n* made fc«r two generations, during 
which 1 inac span America became a separate nation, with her own learned 
SHV-ieiies |Hihtivhiiig tlspir own records of research and |>htlosophical in¬ 
quiry, One unfortunate result was that whereas Lbyd's inscription in 
Ireland continued to cverctse the minds of saints in Britain, Cotton 
Mather* report from New England now ceased to have any direct 
interest for British investigators, and (since it was recorded in a British 
journal) il was simply forgotten in America. This was the parting of the 
ways of British and American antiquaries, as is well illustrated by the 
subsequent fate of the two reports that had been mack in 1711, In con¬ 
trast tu the oblivion (hai now enveloped Cotton Mather’s letter, the 
corresponding letter from Lhyd wji to generate both a controversy and 
eventual enlightenment. 

More than seventy years Eater, on June i|, ijj^, a letter was received by 
the Society of A tic bestiaries in l.oudun froul .1 eertain I’ole,nr] Charles 
Vall.incey, in [rdland, iiiforchiiig I he Soeieiy dial he Ii .id thwovered an 
ancient Irish himEwtunc (at Mouitt f..dlan, CuLlilty Clare. He had been 
ahlc 10 decipher the writing on it, so he reij>orted. and found chat it 
marked ihe grave u: ait ancient Irish chieftain named Conan Colgac. This 
startling information was accompanied by an explanation of how die 
decipherment lt_id iicen carried out, and huW he had recognised the Writ¬ 
ing as a script called Ogam, identical with the unknown script that Lhyd 
had re|ntried tiiree generations earlier. 

In a later chapter you will find the explanation of Charles VaJIancey’s 
brilliant achievement- He was the first of a long line of linguists who have 
been resoundbk fur virtually every major decipherment in archeoJogy. 
Mnsi uf ihem have not been professional linguists icachmg in a university 
department of languages, hut rather men whose occupation requires them 
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lu deal With ntaihe jilatK.il |'i■.ith.'il■! 11 :n tlivury, 11r . 11 u;i - 1 »j. i, cw suftnc other 

activity Involving the solution erf muiu.tlk dependem variables, 

M‘. H.ihVJI iliters-'.' ill language 1 . Stems (mm high- wImjuI 4I.1 y*, when I first 
began to collcer miscellaneous Etruscan wiKib spumed bv Ijiin authors 
whose Works We trad. I_ilrr [ fulI.med the work erf .Michael Y r entns, a 
London .iri 1 1 ItesI mini solved tlw writing called LutCST If found on 
andeni tablets erf time. E.ikv r*lurs at th.it time, I rejoiced in his final 
success hm iiaiiLiuu il vL'hrn Ins |-ut p:t|i?r arrived ;wtom|*anicd by a letter 
from 1 he Hellenic Sariny reporting his death in ,1 street accident. Apart 
from an early interest in ancient languages fin their own sake, my work 
as a marine biologist fed! me to investigate ancient Libyan inscription* 
found cm remote islands m the Pacific, for these seemed likely to throw 
light on how man s dispersal across the earth mat he influenced by winds 
and ocean currents, 

but the point E wash to make as 0 dust this chapter is that the parting 
erf the ways of American and lliitish savants following die revolution 
meant ih.it VjILmocy's discovery passed unnoticed in New England. The 
■whole dcieuftlciH.ituiri rrf the oldest kiniivn lilcralc i'eltEC Society in I lie 
world—here 01 New England—even its very fsistcncc, was doomed to lie 
in limbo for two- more cent uries. Eight generations erf American youth 
went in school, learned to thmk erf the United States a* a nation without 
historical roots in the soil erf the new world, and without any traditions 
into the remote past save the undocumented speculations of those who 
looked coward the Etcring Straits as the one and only portal of entry for 
pre-Columbian man. All Amerindian languages were classed together as 
supposed indigenous products of the New World, and cite massive 
Phoenician, Libyan, and other u 3 d. world elements of their vocabularies 
passed u mlcl rein I. Scripts dial have been deciphered and well dot 11 
mpitnl tn Eurojie have, when discovered in American eoiUc.vts, generally 
liceti dismissed as “mark* made by plowshares or the action rrf the roots 
erf trees, 1 ’ leading to the ridiculous inference that the same muvl also Ik- 
true in Europe. When I surreptitiously introduced a well-authenticated 
I'lhivii’Ll.in inscription from Sardinia nltii an y tin hi I of mv American ill 
seripiions and showed 11 at a IcCtUrc 3 gave in is department uf archenlogS 
.il .1 well km iv, 11 University, nyiine serum I In (tltocr .niv difference between 
1 he Susquehanna or Pennsylvania stones and the Medilerraiwan intruder! 

Indeed, there was a time when E found it hard ten get any ardmrfpgy pw- 
lessor to examine inscribed stones, and when ihey did. as often a* tto! the 
inscri|K ions were held upside down ur sideways. The plain truth is th-it 
undent languages are nut usually siudLed hv archeologists m America. $« 
the arbiter 1 trf such research here really hail little or ito knowledge of 1 hr 
ancient scripts which they so readily dismissed as fortuitous markings 
mails by the roots of trees or by plowshares. Happily, these obstacle? in 


/hr American Enigma ami Its Solution 

«ur work have now diminished, and many university teacher* are now 
interested in this developing field. 

To the matter erf plowshares and tin? marks they make 1 have paid 
special attention, watching f .11 liters a! work nr I hr- ftrldv ^traiiiid iiie till illy 
expeditions, and discussing with them what hapjicjas when .1 plow strikes 
,1 Slone. Ell jxjint trf f.iCl all that rvsulK iv .1 .lent, fur either the stone flies 
out of the ground when it is struck, eh- cite plow itself l> nince* oil it if the 
Stone doesn't move. I he one device th a l.inmev use Capable uf canting 
grexwes in studies is ihe chain with which they drag a large '■tone mu of 
the ground; but "■■Li*.11. jjrfxivn .ire LkhjeJ .ind l* 11r*■ irijjj .iik! 1w.it mil the 
slightest resemblance to anv script known to me. < liven -.licit facts as 
these, ft is not surprising that the iheisrisiv wfto seemed lit al tribute the 
invention ut writing to the plow have never explained how it is that 
plow's in Fc3itisyh-,anij hmuI|v write in Ifasque or Iberian Punic, whereas 
those trf New England .ire a pi In .isrt'iol ihe walls rrf stone teisi Lli 11 ^ s to 
write <wltie C^im of wide down on the ceiling, 

Perhaps ihe most pressing reform needed in courses in archeology in 
America toddy is to inlrodlKe the stutly trf epigraphy, by which is meant 
thr art cl reading ancient inscriptions-engyaved or otherwise imprinted on 
Hone or other durable materials, 'l“hc need for courses in epigraphy 
wsw brought home to me in nt? uncertain terms after the news media 
began to rc|xtrt name of chew finds. Each week now brings me letter* 
from many parts erf the country enclosing photographs or drawings or 
rubbings of inscriptions people have found on their own properties or 
elsewhere, and requeuing an explanation. Many erf these inscriptions are 
the work of ktcer Amerindians and are not writing in the stria sense: 
many others are more or less illiterate but genuine records cut bv the 
medern colonists and explorers, often recording the death trf 0 comrade 
on the trail or the visit rrf a survey party; a few ate patent forgeries of 
which the finder Isectnncs tin- innocent purveyor. Hut many sshers ate 
genuine ancient records and hence part of the cultural heritage of 
America. 

It is saddening to see than many cliff-cut mementos trf a visit by an 
ancient voyage? have been overlaid by the recent scrawls of thoughtless 
vandals or shattered bv ihe bullets fired at them by persons who think it 
Incumbent 10 tk-sjimy otherwise enduring records cut into rock, high 
above the normally destructive processes of flood or fire, All too often an 
ancient inscription has survived two thousand years in the reverent 
custody of Amerindian tribes only to be ruined by the ignorant sharp 
shooter of modern times, tf we are to stop tin? destruction trf these na¬ 
tional archives we must make it our business in infurm young people as 
to what these inscriptions represent. &luKd teachers van do mutch in this 
regard, and 1 am sure they will respond ten the appeal 
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j[ N Mard :i i.,,; r]ii (liihclk t.hnr<h 
wrj? presented with ,i« unforeseen problem. Chrisuphcr Columbus had 
l';i ir landed mi Lisbon after an eight month's Y«yagc that was to have 
taken him to (he inches Inn. instead of so doing, Iwd led him to discover 
a new world. The difficulty now confronting the prelates was that be had 
returned with passengers, Amerindians, who hud nil the appearance of 
being human beings, lint how could their existence he accounted fori 
The biblical account of creation described three cuminents, each occupied 
by the seed of the three sons of Noah whs? survived the flood. Shcm, 
Ham, and Japheih. 

Qdumbus seems already to have lent aware ni tin - irnpemJmg thenfog 
Lai problem, fur, in .1 letter dated l-’dbrUaiy 1^, 1^1^, written aL the Canary 
Islands, he assures King Ferdinand I hat the | temple he foutul were iui 
inonMiTS hill oil the contrary very well formed; neither were they 
negroes. And when lie pelt ashore m Ijlholl 00 March ifi, his journal 
records ''many jjoople fume to see tile Indians, and it was a great marvel." 

As I hr xecniid and third and later Voyages produced ever mi m nil ml; 
csislpiuf cjf large mimlxTS til Ulan like creatures inli.d'i'ing I he Americas 
a cold wild of d;e|Jticism began m blow through the monasteries to 
itifllf I he et|tMtiiinile rif thou- who hi lloldlv preached the .ibvi il 1 ire truth 
of Genesis, For a time Borne disregarded tile EtiaLier, as Pope Alexander 
V|, R-ndrign (Virgin, was Hitherwise engaged. save cudy when be found 
time tn draw a line of dens. itcj.i ion between the Spanish and Portuguese 
pur lions of the New World. I>ui in 1512 a new pope, fJiuli.iBidj rlefla 
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Revert, Julius El. summoned the Fifth Lateran Council arkl inuti) art 
cJMli.i I declaration certifying that American Indians arc- irut dcM-cnditnift 
of Adam .isiil Hue, and hence human beings. Thu* failure of the |Si 1 iU< to 
account for them .mil their cnnlinem wa* made by tike infereme (hit 
Amerindians ate the descendants rt£ ESabyltuii.uiiv i-vpt-llrd if run the Old 
VS or Id oil account 4..I lilt; sins ill elieir anecMiifS. 

Racked lay nlaLs .authority, H w:ia now safe fur spwultvtivie chunchnwn to 
ponder ihe route from ihe Garden of Eden to America, After considering 
the possibilities that Noah’s. Ark might. have added an American puri (if 
call to her scheduled sailing plan, or that angels might have transported 
people across the ocean, “Itolding tlimi t^v ihe El.iirt id the Head, like 
!«. I he Lr ■ j ■ 1 1 ■:! AhuCuL.' .1 Spanish lEi inker, Jnv dc Ai'uit.i, diAinr-'vrd I mill 
pm|Xfti:ious ait fiivnr 4 if tr:nr‘,|hirl.ilnjn liv vln 1 1 ivrri 1: a net art idralal 

!em|>cs( of wither, 

line i nejuiry was now token up by others and by 1 hv seventeenth 
century both Protestant and ('-acholic churchmen were agreed that Asia 
must have hm the original hsuiiLland of the Amerindian forefathers be- 
cause "only the rush' Tartars, .ilsove alt nations on earth’' resemble the 
inhabitant* of Amenc a in rcsjKCI to ’’their grift'- ignorance ol letters, and 
erf art*, their idol army and above all, (heir intivrUiy" Alas for Pocahontas; 
there was no Fenimore Cooper on hand to defend the sis; nations, no 
Dcflilaycr yet to win hearts or minds fur the dwellers in the wilderness. 

One dissident, Caution Mather in lioaton, in ihe course of a long scries 


Pot* ju I tun II'-. llimry i ■ 5 i l In cu-tniinil lor thn- ili«ieiser>’ oF lln- Ankrrmdkams, 
ih mi-ntfijai haiiaii Iii-l-bi mniEi- of tto-ir |>#-riple in [he Chic-mi record «E haw Ihe 

■mirh 11/ Nik^-H iialuriiBfcl thn- ifiilli- 
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of L-xtr.iordin. rs l-rltcrs to the Royal Society of London., drew attention to 
till- existence in Connecttcui Ilf j tribe of Indians which practiced eirCUin- 
cisioii, thereby showing, he- thought, that the American Indians should 
lie considered -a? the lost tribes of Israel. Voltaire, on ihe nthcr hand, con¬ 
sidered 1 h-at ihe American Indians had arisen Jc mwa in America, hy 
whatever mcchani-sm had similarly c-mscd Innn.m lacings tr> appear upon 
the face of the earth in other continents, 

FSy iK] i such scicruLsts .ft HttruhoMt recognised the similarities between 
some American tribes and those of (he Mongol race, and postdated that 
the Amerindians air descended from a mingling of ancient Americans 
and laicr in wanderers from Asia, Later will mow anthropologists came to 
agree ihai ail .American Indians are descended from ancestors that entered 
the Americas by way nf the Bering Strait, and that no European came to 
America before Leif Eriksson or Columbus, in recent years one lone voice 
3 t:is protested such os'crsimfdifkotjcirv, that of Harold Sterling Gladwin, 
In has various writings Gladwin has- repeatedly drawn attention to cul¬ 
tural features and material objects, particularly pottery, that show that 
American mho must have had rdlaiivcly recent contacts with the Old 
World, especially with the Mediterranean and the Orient. The nature of 
the various art styles to which he drew' attention is such as to point to 
direct voyages between the Old World and ihe Americas as late at clas¬ 
sical times, about 2.4vcjirc -igri.A'rLadsim's views have until very recently 
Isecn ruled aiiathrma, .mcl esclutled from tlu; osllege curricula. Luckily 
this esclusioiiist altitude is il4jw eonsirMfalilv 9ittdier,iisd. Hss wrilings, 
once forbiddleii reading, have csth becimH' prescrilKM.1 text* -at places such 
as Harvard. 

For generations the archeological world has been beset by the notion 
that only the navigational Lechniipies introduced in Europe in the fifteenth 
century mark it |-H^s&ihle for Europeans to cross the Atlantic (though 
some grudging acc[uicsc:ence is conceded to those who jvrfnt to ihe 
evidence t 3l l* sag.i^ dnoviikg Viking crossings by way of Green land J. 
Sci, at ihe time when Gladwin is'iw-d Sfot *1 it <?f Asiii (i,^™). he too felt 
erjmjscllod to bring (he Mediterranean influence to the Americas by way 
«f an Asian ,md lnclortcsiau land-hopping route, the vector* Isei ng mp- 
|Kweillv thr shijn. of llio fieri rif Mejiaichui, left sLrandcil in Asia after ihe 
death of Alexander the fircat. In rcCeivt years new discoveries lii ihe 
Pacific caves have begun to kn*l much support 10 this facet of Gladivirt's 
(heori^s, but at ihe snmc time the ncwvrr evidence atm shusvs very clearly 
ihai ihe Atlantic was by no means ihe great barrier that earlier thinkers 
had supposed. 

What, it is reascmablc to ash. is this newer evidence? In fact, it is nut 
new nt itself, for it has l.un iirtaet for iwtt ihimsansl years; all that is new- 
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Piniuo-r .inltenk-KiLO who roritrilMitcd to the whi- 
li-'ii fit Ihc mystery of Ennypcim settlement:! in 
iwirtFiravterih Visited States prior 1o (In - mnJifvjl 
vnyaget. Above IiTr, llarahl Sterling, trlaskin 
■ : YS|p 1, -who (l« moit 0 rail'd ^falilerTaneau in- 
lliirim- all the i 3 .ivm.i 1 jieriiKl, Upper righr, Fiirlurd 
ILull Itra-ds (i Si 7-18761, i hi* Icadiiifi Irish Oenni 
’H.litilj.i nf hi', day. I .eh, U i'llB. Orndwin 

I k Sti-h— I .jpci.l. S'III J til si [inl-IVlted Mystery llill 

fatal IeieeBmt Jl-sImk {liiis, .irnL fust ived Cell if 

features. in ali iiM-]inili>ar. HarrJil Jf. .-Ifcwilder. 

^Pr.'lr i/Jr.'i {?. J'araraull 
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Li, ctOr ability to read the inscriptions concerned- Frw indeed, they art 
writien :i heI in some scum: document!, carefully engraved on the Mnad: 
of A men (M- Oil temple ■ Hitch. .1ml (Hi tlir gravestones of kiEijFs ;i ild riiicEs. 
1 hey to LH of a tollg-fnrgolten age of v*plriraiion .nnl (n|lnni?j'iJi<Ml r 

the subject of this book, 

When American archeologist* first began to send me ntKri|Hi<Hi* for 
decipherment .and translation [ was □stonishiftj to learn th.H such docu¬ 
ments evist here, Alii my earlier work had been on ancient tablets and cave 
inscriptions of 'hr Old WiLihl, records of the Sea Peoples of the Bronze 
Age and early Iron Age **.me 3<0 w-^oqd years ago. What 1 now began 
to receive from uiumpeachabfc sources in North America were essentially 
the wmc types of document, engraved in stunt, and either excavated from 
sonw archeological site, recorded from cliff faces, sir photographed on 
massive rocks- discovered by ihe early colonists. I had never seen such 
materials mentioned or illufa rated in bonks on the archeology of the 
Americas and nicked was oblivious of their existence. 

''How is it," E asked my friend :md colleague Protestor George Garter 
of Texas, "that you are sending me all these materials? Has no one 
studied them before?’ 1 

Has jntwtt was, "For tsrrnLyfiw years 3 have been knocking on the 
study door* of professors of Grech and Latin, each time to be told that 
ihe objects 3 had in my hand look like writing. bur that tt is not Greek 
tw Latin nor any script known to my consultant. So l emerged no wiser 
than before, 1 ' 

The very manner in which George Carter and I were brought together 
is in itself instructive, for it illustrates both Lhe difficulties now besetting 
communication between men working in different disciplines and the 
strengths of those more liberal institutions of learning that encourage 
their facuEtv to cross the lines that divide the disciplines. Carter trained as 
an archeologist at the University of California at Berkeley,. but he has 
chosen to devote much of his life to die study of the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of man and his dnrriestieateid ploots and animals. Through his re 
searches at Johns Hiipl:ins .mil later at TcVai A. and M.„ Isis work 
Ih'l.iiiil well known to biologists at Harvard, especiallv to bitomsis uvstSo 
ingon (he evolijiinii a ltd distribution nf plants cultivated by in.in. 

I for my part, though a marine biologist, have sjScrtt much of my life 
studying ihe ancient voyages of | copies who left inseriptinUi on remote 
islands which, of course, could only have been apprckiifhed by se.i As a 
marine biologist 3 felt obliged its examine this evidence, for it would have 
a bearing cm hint the dispersal nf iu.uk, plants, and animals might lie in. 
Jluenced by ocean currents and winds, bo the decipherment of ancient 
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inscriptions, [he .in «f epigraphy, became mv vrmiatt specialty, li was. 
through mv fellow biutogist-. .it Harv.irtl lIi.ie (.‘.trier .no I ] were iiiiru- 
eluccit to filth other's work.I h-.iriml [l|:il lie 1 i:m 1 nmiRscd ,1 fine ■collection 
of American inscriptions, nt the hn|ie ih.i[ ihrir eventual dccifshcrment 
might explain or illuminate hi-?, own researches, and he for hi? part now 
fiiLiml ;t man who clttiimtl it> retOgnsKf the languages on hi? tablets. Wc 
ktxjii fiiLintt iHal the emerging information i? consistent with our other, 
independent i nvestigatLons, and so the seal was see on a collaboration 
that proved most rewarding. 

When word began to appear in linguistic and .irdunlugital periodicals, 
of thi? joint effort, tuber archeologists and &omp lingui-d* contacted us, A 
Ikrtv id informal ii>n now- licg.iri lli.it wirin swelled to | in'pi >r I ions far Is; 

yemd anything either George Carter or [ bad dreamed. The Epigraphk 
Society wa?established,, and we began to publish our findings* as well a? 
those of others, in a form rcadiiv available to other interested people, both 
prafesdem.il and amateur. So began the busiest anil most productive 
period in mv life, an exciting jotuney through space ansi time, bunging 
niw lriirnhhj|v, in a score of cotnltrks, 

From the information we gleaned from ihe first American tablets to be 
deciphered we gained imptwiani him? a? i<» where mure inscriptions 
mighi be expected. So I deserted my study lable and ihc world of die- 
troCi.iries lot a while In s^H'iid a wonderful Mimrner crisur rossiti g the hills 
arid valley* of the New England countryside, rejoicing whenever a terrace 
or ritlgc top yielded yet another inscribed stone, My fieltl companion? and 
I became deeply aware of ihc presence all around us of traces of a van¬ 
ished Civilization ihjt hail once flourished there. 

On these New England eNCLursicuis 3 was mriM often acenmpaiuicd In 
John Williams, a young school teacher from Connecticut who wort made 
himself expert in detecting the presence of inscribed nocks beneath ihe soil 
.iitd later c.irrieel mu many exploratory trips on his own. Ikiween the 
iwulHif ns we Covered Mime eleven tiLoUsanlul miles mi the mads, anti hun¬ 
dreds of miles sin fact, clambering up hillside:--, ssr mure often, pushing 
through the woodlands that once more occupy much of the back country. 
We were often joined by my wife Rene, wIlo oeCJwnoiwIly mack dis¬ 
coveries of her own. Another frequent companion wa? Ectirr J. Garfnll, 
joined later hv Joseph l>. Ciermano who. whenever they Cmlld spare tin- 
time, would bring thrir camera? to record the find?, 

When ihe suggestion was made at one stage in one of the iKwi]U|icrs 
that w'e might In; forging the inscriptions i: became increasingly neces- 
sjrv to have camera? a? well a? witnesses tin tumil 10 record the thick coat 
of lichen? covering the inscription? before they were brushetl clean for 
nuking a plaster cast. Other companion* (nrti iinx tu time were our 
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ttsampTcv til I h-t-ri jui inscription. from Sforth A irtKlk* [leffib and frnm tainnpr 
irixfit). The American iaieriptfon, engraved ■>■■ a ilttr E*fifd, «r:iv fiiciinL tu , VjSI 
al n depth of Co fee! in a Far#- burial mimml. at Cant Creek, IVol VjirpHni^, to- 
fielli+r with a skeleton and Hipper aim rasjp_ li wi, at niw T HWj pIl trl fay 
PralnHr Italn tit Oips-nlirfiteii as Ih-Iiiu llwidan, Ihmiith dial script lull imt all 
(Pint time been <1,, lislier.-il. Itc-e-rtst iladln d»w fhat tkv hnKuyci- of tl«: faklct 
Miniis- t rhoenic-inn i, written in Ihr finon uf nl|ihahet nscal in dt'oiti; ilir 

first jo il loi ii-iii.ni i a.r. II mav be traiwlilecl a* pillow, [(he sifttirnl n aithi-; from 
Tijht to left) i 

ill The iviMirnl ni.Li.l-i.Mi-liiit.il fin' Ta.adi 
(at? This tile 

I !■ ,; Hill illLH-IL i. J U’ftl kibL-anaile 

The jIciIi jibi-l of Mil- tablet u, decirtbered by S.panb.h ssbidars, a nd published hs 
the linitll.li rfiixraptier I). Diriiifier in im&S. The I nquace is baric Seaultle-, iind 
afl wsirds sinur in standard literary ^emilie dietii'Miarie-L, saeli as M il nf l'n:l'i-.-,i.i 
VVchr. The decipbennenE or Mie Ubk-t is r.plained h? IV]I iri OrorjiisiiiTJ fuNira, 
rj'i.ni. vsiL :i. j.x-ticd fay thi- l^pisrajihic- StieiHy. 

Tlie t! iitcii?4-ai i iiuerititirm. with u hieli sebalan .mil as IHalls and SekHileialt 
<imi|ureil the- Crave t.'reeSs inscription, and shown In the riijhl of the Cias-L- CWk 
tablet. is written in Ihe Iberian alphabet ami in (he Tunic- lansaa rc, but ulternate 
Iiik-v redid fru:n rislit to left, a ml then Fram lell hi rixhl (Ebh is called ih'HUiJmpfie- 
ifr.n. meaning “a. a plowman Halles"). The truulntion, by Felt, is as follows : 

ft) Vjrioii. ways o4 niaknic a prediction 
[a I The planets rexcal iudk-atitnis of . . - f letters niivviuc 
( 1 1 F Is- hIio understands how, may himself obtain infumialion about bidden 
truths 

t^j UTien Ibe rnrfinnd itltearn is seen til the myriads oF the hcavenl r host 
FoUovsini; their esjoine. <m hi^lt 

( 5 ) Tlie dircetinnv cf their in:/,, are Mie tirtw. of ijinnst 

I Sf The creveenrl nii^in. sirprjmijj Ih-Iim. Ilir plwnrJ Vtun, is a taenrable -isui 
( 7 ) Wlien ^'enus makes a tifllhit IhmiJiili tlie Liiu.cell.itnin of ttir Kara 

(3) She fteSlC^S uriC"! mankind fieaCr und oitld gCnsnnrucnl 

The !j.hli.-r, nidrriil. sinl.- the Rnt isjrl sif an avtrolugica] test, is sfes-lpheied in 
detail in rbr fJri iiiii,■ 1 ■ 1 J ruMroan'rovr. snE. oF Ihe £pii;raphic Society. 
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An^ifiil [ikilln- -.kiMiL- jl JS:illsilljii<Jrfc. fiuimtl Li-m. I re kauri, -, ir- 

r»liM.vr>l in f:hli«tljiil liiru-( villi iIn- iiiin# alt a ili-t-rivi'll prr«M1. Tlir fisM (jj.it id 

|3ir iinn ipliini i-t 0 ipnilrrill* nf j Critic- liSinf alin lifemii ffi>HL i fi'iniLilu 

illUTlEdiiWu )(* 4 nEJirl V MtflF'. TKir lilt [Vi it viliitnl ±1 JtlWBl bt Efl|ttlH 4 « 4 r 

fitMr* t". H'JarWisJi It 
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Ibcriin fjjiini micftibctl Mottc iWim Vermont. The American Ogam ins nipt wins 

ii-Lr |Ih 7 Itinripn farm r>l i 3 i wJsieh VQrUreh ftre Mini’ti.-i.1. Then- arc nmch |>1 rJrr 

than llw Irish tJijjiiii j.iu:I dale f«Pi tin- Sate Bfnut Aw, at is shown by Fumir 
lcH*r» awwialcd with tlurm dalvd lype*. Th* iiM-fiirtiflii hrre reiris "Stone of 

Kr|,“ but when fi.icri[ilrlr it pridiatlly crjftil "Mail* tif BlIIj IK. |'T+fpf| 1 } Grrpttm 
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archeologist ir lends ;mcl kxnl residents who sometimes could Lad us 
directly tu a site known to them, They were long day*. from dawn till 
ftW midnight, bait we managed to taring kick to Boston a fine scries of 
iluinuiunt-fiiil iinjirei-iioim from which cists could lx prepared on days 
when rliL- svrjitlbcr forbade field work. 

The alphabet* and languages found on American inscription* are fully 
diwmsed later in this book, but the representative examples on pages 3 > _ ii 
shews- how the American colonists sir visitors, wrote in the first millennium 
B£. Note (be similarity to corresponding examples from Eurojsc. 

While John Williams and I roamed ihe- New Fnglaml kick country 
for Cehk inscriptions, another colleague was making durable finds in the 
midwe-M and wiuthsvest. This was filutia Farley, an intrepid explorer of 
the cliffs and caves that border the banks of the Arkansas a ml □nurmn 
Rivers and their tributaries. Armed with camera, snakebite antivenom, 
rubber latex (for making impressions), ami .1 Ladder, Gloria systematically 
assembled a remarkable -series of records d visits and settlements by 
European voyagerwho had ascended the Mississippi, then turned west 
to follow the Arkansas River, eventually to reach the Cimarron along 
the I s ir iler ltd ween Oklahoma and Colorado, I ler discoveries showed that 
some f jptis hatl followed this southern route and ih-sl Libyans and Punic- 
sfleaking Iherians, and even one Basque king, bad ventured into- the heart¬ 
land of the contiiKul centuries before Christ, Gloria Farley will lx 
remembered for the-e fine contributions to our national archives, a bright 
example of grit and determination in the face of discouragement on the 
part of those who might have helped her. 

On account nf the skepticism, and even cniDxiMi to nur work, that we 
experienced at first from some professional irdmlugiiift nearly all of the 
msCTUptiorn Vrt first examined were urio that Wt discovered crllr(elves, 
John Williams .md Gloria Farley being [he leading CXphirtTS. Later, when 
out work became letter understood* we began ro receive valuable help 
from museum. cuiiUKf and some universities ur other institutions where 
mvstcr ions inscribed Mime, or utters had Sse-cft dcjSsssiled by finders lung 
since. We received on fin.mei.il support from any scientific fund, but 
through 1 he generosity and faith of Ruth K. Honner, the hpigraphic 
Si.eiei-, hat fcweri able Ec» establish its own modest fund and this, supple¬ 
mented by OUr family tnidgets, has financed our travel expenses and the 
cost of latex ami oilier materials needed for making copies of inscriptions 
eul in rock. Thule who have partecipaied in the expkirarion include 
Malcolm Pearson, a gifted photographer who has rectsrded inscription* 
fur many years, and who originally led Wilham Goodwin to ihe ruios at 
Mystery Hill; James Whiuall. architect arriscnUjjri-st. a Harvard graduate 
and authority on the megalilhLc siructures of Portugal, Spain, and New 
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England; Boberi Situse. curator and present owner of the Mystery Hill 
silt in New EjmphiK, which he has protected and t»]vncd to the public. 
;uit! when first demonstrated the existence of an ancient astronomical 
observatory among the ruins, in an American setting; Elizabeth Smtfer- 
be-JiLs nf Vermont, who perceived the antiquity of the supposed colonial 
“root cel Ian" and encouraged a yetting amateur astronomer. llyron Dis, to 
investigate what he Inter discovered to be calendar sites in that state. 
These and others to be named in later pages were the colleagues who 
now became our closest collaborators, ami who Like us had to endure 
much opposition, liut the work was its own reward, ami all of us who 
took part in the research agree Lh.a we herd exciting days and luted 
every minute of them. 

Yet these treasures are endaitgrre4.il 

(Thriitnpllcr McllttCth, an English investigator, has given an tXaUHI 
of I he ererdncrra«itg threat of destruction of ancient sites as a rtillk of 
modern highway construction and like developments. He called his 1971 
report "The Race to Save Britain's Past," and it often seemed to us in 
Vermont that we too are racing against time, with ihe added threat of 
vandalism. As the months went by I perceives! a change in the attitude of 
my held collaborators who seemed to become imbued with a new rat, 
determined to save these relics, eome what may. 


{:,HniSlriL,ti,iii <>f ,1 irli-i ml illu^i>li nv U a Feature flF ciieeenFijI liclilwork Above 
left. Its mu. trJi Uhl', an iijicSiNiij.if ki dvlrmiiiM- tinirii* and 'iin--'.'t admutht lor 
each day riT FF»r yrJi for t-Arhi nl the lite*. Hie i.lvmim'tr.i Mini that the tvmplcv 
hiiir i ll-'.ldiiii il ailraiHinical aces, in Uc Iiuil those nf iln- solstice *ikI ccluFikss 
iIlmii-e, via-, si uifljnr jmii oF tFw prociF that ibnt viniK 1 buildingi were Ikr mwk 
rrf EnpHn vhltois .indl their deMends fib. jrsliai VVilljawi., ilwi t Ticla, with Fell 
l-.it.ilItc measurement*, unit. brlow. Mudvrtb el ClttlriH Ctillnt* tike rati in the 
livM <Aiitk. Peter J. Carfull, Ifarrr X. /«ff, JnurjsFi JJ. fiornttiitu 
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EL i I Ei :■ p.isl three linin',and 

Vt-iirl tli*; shores itf America were visited liv, mariners, sumclimes ley Colo* 
msts, from .wral different civilizadons th.11 enure (Iwirithcd on (he other 
side ol the At Untie. This means, of nmirtt. that the inscriptions thty fell 
behind are engraved an several languages, and sometimes inscriptions til 
different periods occur cm the same reck or cliff tare. If 1 were to report 
the decipher mem* in 1 hi*- order in which tltev were tarried out the result 
could hot lie other lli.in ei 111 II 1 ■.Lri_u;. Therefore ] have (nett In l» 3 i 11|* trtll 

I he main profile s rif our work l»y cnnccntraling im whal appears to tie (he 

central theme, namely the Celtic decipherments, even 1 hi nigh ilitsc were 
the bst to be completed * 1 . T"hc Oils- have Ik™ a lifelong interest fit me, 
at least ever since my college days. When Celtic inscriptions Mared back 
in nirc from American bedrock it seemed like the end of a Hong, tortuous 
Lraii ihat started so many years iigu when [ was a student at the Univer¬ 
sity cii l-alinburgh, in .Scotland. It E have exaggerated the importance of 
chc Celtic role m history nr in the *<.• I■:»1 > 1 y.. 1 e 1 ■ 1 a 1 ■:>! America in ancient 
limes it is i*-rli.-ips became [ was Lrciier c*]iiip|KiJ Ln recognize fain trails 
jf their scent was Celtic. Others, perhaps, may Ik- more successful 111 
smelling out cubcr aiKeent vetyngsrs, guided by signs ihat I never learned 
to make, So without further excuses 1 return to Irish themes and the 
story of Charles Stollanccy. 

The fwubtcna confronting Valtancey was different in nature from that 
sve citouLiiitcred in American Inscriptions. Whereas In? did lift have to 
convince anyone that Cells had once lived in Ireland, ihis very- advantagr 
.ilv. 1 diil him a diwtxiise. Tnr the ancient Irish senbes had nn drailns ih.it 
1 heir Celtic alphabet ctiitld lie unskrsTtrtrf! pi a Celtic bud. and so they 
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never once fell obliged lu oomjscwe bilingual inscriptions lit dual alphabets. 
So the methods sve usod in Morth America, as outlined in chapter 5 . 
were not available ■■» Valkuieey. Old Irish monks, hnwpwcr, had composed 
books atiouL Ogam, anil ii was through one <rf these lhat he learned of the 
nature of this undent script. 

3 n his recent lecture ■.cries and book Cmitiation Lord Kenneth Clark 
has skpieted ilu- monks of Ireland in the dark ages a? the repository of 
learning while llurope lay shattered by the barbarian invaders. In their 
stone cells and remote islet hermitages these devoted servants ol God 
sEunrhriw contrived to keep the oil burning in the few fragile lamps that 
survived the crillafsse erf the ■western Roman Itmptre. Tor four centuries 
1 hey alone preserved the learmug of the ancients. Later, as petty kingdoms 
were replaced by more stable insi hut ions of government, the monks 
emerged to establish more splendid houses ol the Church, until by the 
ninth century and the onset of the midtile ages a steady stream of manu¬ 
scripts was generated to flit the libraries of those bishops who caret! for 
learning or had the wealth to commission fair copies of ancient works for 
their own delight. Not all of the manuscripts can be classified as works of 
art. but some of the more commonplace in execution contain information 
that is priceless. One such is ihc volume known to us as the ffooj^ <of 

Biitiymoir. 

I his Cckhralcd tun it: ii 11 ll night to have Ikcii .iiw-snlilcil almiit right 
hundred years ago frnrrt :i ioI led iehi id ■niM'dliin crisis mjniJMrijil',. Thr 
last 111.1 im',.. ri|.!i mLhidicI in I lie 1 4 ■:.■!■: is kniiv.n is tlsr Ogam. Tract. lie 
cause It deals with .ibml sevonlv varieties hsI ancient '(jettic scripl called 
Cullttbrely by the n.imc Qg:tm. meaning “grooved writing." Et 11 ibnugbt 
that 1 his name may lie derived from .m ancient Greek word cignue. 
mean mg "groove." 1 hough vimr fa’ll ie 1 rail it inn attributes the script to a 
god called QgmiiM. 

The principle of Ogam writing, as sei ota in the Ogam Trait, is simple 
eiH-jugh, ll is, in fact, an alpbabd, eomfwismg fifteen crmsrmanli and five 
vowds, together willi a few other signs representing double letters such as 
the sound ng, and diphthongs, llsr letters arc mutmteiJ from single 
parallel strokes pi wed in sets r.f one to five, in positions .-ihtiv-e. across, or 
below a guide line. A portion of the firtt jKigc of tbe Ogam Tract is 
illustrated on page sH to let you *ee what ihe script looks like when 
written on a vellum manuscript- Purtlwr on 3 will explain ii in mwe 
detail, but first 3 want to consider anEuhrr topic by posing a question 
which, jicrbaps, may already have occtored tti you. 

The CJuestlOIV IS ihis; "If Lhyil bad taken tin- Iroutdr ta ei in wilt ihr 
Ogam Tract 111 1707 when lie firil discovered the Traficg bfiSeripEioi'i, 
would he not have been able to decipher his-Jiud?" 

Anti ihe answer, ei! eoUrre, >s Vev indeed, prnvided that he knew of the 
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existence 0f1he- Hwji; of BaBywote and where ii was kept,, and proridd 
he could -iEsci read Gaelic (for rh.it is the language of the Tract). How- 
ever, Lhy-d t«n« err h.-iw known none of these things. 

How then did it happen that Colonel Charles Vallancey was able to do 
what Lhyd cntild not, when Lhyd (as his name shows) was a Celt, 
whereas Vallancey w.i* .ns Englishman? t-lcre the answer is twofold. Pur 
erne tiling Vallancey, as m; learn from con tern pur ary records, was one of 
those English sciiEers m Ireland wlm fell entirely under the Celtic spell. 
He became more Irish than the Irish (there have been many such) i and 
secondly, he was jn arch eulogist in the strictest and srfiginal sense of the 
’.word. Now 1 hi* may surprise you, but in the eighteenth century archeol¬ 
ogy had a markedly different connotation from what it commonly carries 
today, especially in America. 

According to the great Oxford English Dieeionaary, the word was orig¬ 
inally spelled arrhamlogy. and it made its debut in the English language 
in the year 1607, when the meaning it was to carry few the next two cen¬ 
turies was given as “Ancient history generally.'’ As late as the word 
was still defined (in the Encyclopedic Dkiiimary) .is '"like lienee which 
treats of antiquity, which it investigates by studying oral traditions, monu¬ 
ments of all kinds, and written manuscripts. 1 ' Earlier, the journal 
Are&amhfgia was employing the word in ihe following manner: "The 
contents of the Arehaiology of Wales are derived from old manuscripts'’ 
(OED vol. A, page 45.1). 

These passages give us the clue ic- ValL-inccy's success. Hl- did indeed 
pursue the study h>( tlur arehcuhigy cii Ircl.inet hv tracking down and teach¬ 
ing himself tn read ihe medic. .1! Runt jncuqtlr* vCnjit o( the mshllks and 
hv dihgcnilv making nv- «f C udic dictionaries ih> acquaint himself with 
tile wiinlft he !<-nrii! in these .iricient documents. There Was in i srihci 1 WoS 
in which the '.Libjesi coiiltl lie learned; no college or university courses 
were offered m (YItic. and errt.iinly mine jl nil in an]r language employ¬ 
ing 1 he Og^m script. 

Modern arrhenlogv. relying mainly on discs.’series made by excavating 
1 he ruins of form it ltui::.n:i hahdi.itHins and ot her tmees left hy ancient 
jienples, grew mil rd ihe grciimcEvviirk of these early students of ancient 

" Thr ems-serif gnshie htirn oil! inei5 in modern iTisli (ricfir. 


A portion oF thr fint pmpr of IW Ofi't Trirt in tlw- of Jta/Jirmorc ^Im-sviriji ft 
tin Mill, r df dFtfrrcnt flljihahcrt knimn to llir medieval nutlicir i>T the Trail, even 
lhnuu.1i lit Irthini! ilwu- virWn are i»t nt girL-irat kriwn I'nm in.uijili-sii' «n 
vlene I’DapitluTv ius(-t!|)([oiwJ. Tin- v.nivt? 'Ni'ui in the -.c*.-n<) line, call Lit "Hinge 
Ohiiiii. a« naif lli.il MCUh in \a-rth Animea, the (nworr ht-inic omitted 

Fdmil ill!- Ami-iai-un version. 
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manuscript?. Before ever the first Ceirk town? and forti were excavated 
in Britain. archeologists had a heady made an cxhuuiiive study of the 
documentation left by the tbits and iheir Circek and Roman visitors. tkr 
they airntdy were in possession of the means of reading ancient Ceirk 
inscriptions in bah Latin and Ogam writing. and the 1 ! judged the mean 
mg of their finch by the inscriptions they uncovered or, more precisely, 
by the decipherments made by epigraphers to whom they sent copies of 
these inscriptions, Only when ihss framework had been established did 
archeologists dare to make excavations into progressively uldei sites, where 
no witting could be discovered. With extreme caution they gradually esc- 
tended their work hack through, the older levels ami into the Stone Age. 
Even itdiiy most excavations in Britain are concerned with periods for 
which a writing system is known and understood, ami the most Jpeetac- 
lllar sileS are generally tiloir nf I he classical age. when ftom.nis ancE Celts 
lived Itigrlher in Cmtsicfertbk opulence, .ns iheir liursed ciliet attest. As 
most inseriptomt are in Latin, that is naturally ihe language with which 
ihe British ancheologiM muM acquaint himself. For the older |>rri™M. 
before ihe Romans came, the written monuments, some four hundred in 
number, use the Ogam script. Transitiondl phases are represrnled by 
monuments engraved in both Ogam and Latin texts. 

This, then, is the background against which we have 10 view V.s||jm- 
i:ey‘s researches, and it explains in large measure why he was successful 
and why his successors went on to much greater things, 

Here now is the story of Vnllaneev's deductions, as pieced together 
from the contemporary areheohigka.l journals which reported his work. 

True to the archeological principles of his era, he began his invertiga- 
linns hy examining and translating such ancient Irish manuscripts as he 
was able ter local? in ihr libraries of Ireland and others that he obtained 
by mireh.LK:. One of ihe maiUkcripE? he rifaauied w.is j Copy of ail early 
Trish riklill-rrl The Baltic of Gnbhra. dealing willt an cvenl said In 

have occurred in ihe year a,i>. and forming pari td" ihe epic of Cc-lik 
legends known as the Qttfartic eyc/e, 'I he particular passage ih the |xx-ir. 
|hjt aroused Vallanccy's antiquarian curinily was one that L» belting 
from most of the copies of the work, According to O'Kearney, who edited 
the work for ihe Osdanic Society, the critical section is ter lie Iran dated 
as follow?! 

The ferocious warrior Conan 

Was iHit at (iabhia in the mighty sLtife; 

E-'skt sin iJrllaor f i.p„ May first] of the picvHwn, year 
At an a tv m toy convened to worship fclue sun. 

The takl hero wat slain trejehemudy 
I 6 y rhe Fenians of Fs«in, 
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On ikf st.stk; «to*nrJffj'T trf CaJhin 
ilit gravt tUiii mvde mu iht norlkivett ftafv; 

Sadly plaintive w-us ho dugc, 

k)s ftiimr ir> Ogitjn it oa „■ dressfd (tanr. 

The lines hyre italicized were those that caught Vallanccy's atten¬ 
tion,, far he was acquainted with 3 mountain called Sliabh Calairn* in 
Luunty Clare, and 3 v learned that cm the mountain was an .indent Celtic 
structure called a tromterh (a table-like giant stone monument of which 
American examples arc noted in Chapter b), This cromlech, known in 
[he local villagCri by the Early lli'h nnrnc of AHnrr-rre-Grfxr.,? (dtar-ob 
the-sun), he suspected might he the grave of the warrior Conan. The 
critical question m™ became; Does this monument carry aiL Ogam 
inscription, and if mi, is tlu- inscription a funeral dedication to a person 
called Conan I 

It happened ihai Colonel Vallairay knew of a young man of anti¬ 
quarian mus why lived in ihe neighborhood of ihe mountain, endowed 
by his parents wiih the enchanting name i het>philus O'Flan lagan He 
wrote to Tbecpbilnt in 1^4 ashing hmt if he would undertake a search 
for ihr Aftuir-jia'Crtin? or any tsthvr hew it stone 1 hat might fa tlw sic 
scrLpiiun given in the |MMrm, and ascertain if there were Ogam characters 
irLSCnllctf ilj n in it. 

it is HOW known that llwophihis O'Flaimagau had in fact alrcadv 
visited [lie site in iyK<i {.is hr aflcrwards wir, Ecs id. (nrl). Hr citnllt il lo 
mcncinn hit earlier visit, however, in bis reply to V;dhint's, and bis letter 
dated April ass, iyK|, Trails as fnlhswS: 

I went m search of the incinumcnt of anrujuny so parlicularly jKuiilcd 1 >ul In 
v<ni in <omp.inv with a young man who h.id fan i: rny m'IwhsI- fallsiw. Wc pm- 
(Htlctl N., MuLinc.iin tIl.in (or Alinir :na-tirrilacj afasul right link's westward 
|.| 11',, town 4'jf linnis, and ua in k,un,l a large altar, ahooi twrlvr fori hy four, 
rxiviisling from east to west: it lies I^n tfa miiieIi side s>f llie mountain, afasnl 
half a mile distant from the highiwd leading from E : .nnis to [hrican. , , , 
After searching for the iokripritin I was much disappointed. jh> characters 
whatever appearing thereon, wherefore I returned to the peasant's eatage 
. . , and was infonned hy the peasant that be had rhsersed another morni- 
ment on the other side of the mountain, about a mile mrfthssest of the altar, 
which resembled a tombstone, and that it had sarokee engrpved on- it •>tVf 
unlike letters. 

Fully confident iliac this must fa.’ ihe monument we eonglu for, he guided 
us 10 ihe spot; and there we found a large fawn stone of rfa time kind as 
Lfaxse in 1 he aleai afawc mtfuiofKxIt the length of rfa none is between seven 


SfuF’k Calar an Epr.>ni>mienl Kfeeav Calisi) hivjoi AtiHaiLi.i: 0 nl' 1 lie Ctenilkxh 
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.lead ciutu feet,, .inti from three to four in breadth, placed upon 4 kind of 
tumulus | burin] mound |, with an inscriptian of which the following is ,i 
facsi m ilf repress nl ation 

Imagine the trepidation with which Vallancey awaited (he reply, and 
his excitement upon receiving it! He wasted no time in passing on to die 
Society of Antiquaries word of the discovery, and bis letter announcing 
it, dated June 24, 1784. was published in Volume 7 of Arcfuteologia, [be 
Society's journal, 

OTLannagan's facsimile of the inscription was inaccurate,, and therefore 
Valbncey’s first decipherment was similarly defective. However, the most 
important fact emerging from the investigation was that the predicted 
name Conan was identified on the stone, O'Flannagan's version, trans¬ 
literated from the Old Gaelic into Roman letters, is: 

FAN IJ DAF ICA CONAN CGLGAC COS ORMDA 

From this cryptic sequence Vallanccy and Q'Flannagatt satisfied them¬ 
selves that the tumulus had contained the body of a chieftain named 
Conan Colgac. 

Unfor tuna tel y for Vallanccy anti O’Flannagan the discovery was 
greeted with general incredulity, A Dr, O'Connor reasoned that die 
monument could not possibly be antique, because punctuation points 
occurred in the Ogam text (a completely fallacious argument, as events 
were to prove). Ledwich, an Irish historian, ridiculed the whole alleged 
find on the grounds that it is not possible for any Celtic monument to 
have withstood 3,500 years of ex [insure in a wild, unsheltered situation. A 
Dr. O'Donovan claimed that the whole inscription was a forgery (Kr|K 
trated hy a certain John Lloyd and that the verses of The Battle of 
Gabhtit were also the forgery of OTIannagan himself, to suit the wording 
on the stone. Later O Flannagan was also charged with having forged 
the inscription too. 


ini.. w 'w.u i l "iu i WIH I I I iUl i Vl 

FA N L 1 DAF I CA CO fJAM COL GAC COS OBMQA 

One cjt several rtrttliiifti of the Cullin Mountniii Okoio illllTiptlon inferred bj 1 
O 1-hnnflj^.n anr! Vullrtucey. Althou^li the ancient CJellit: ennltl not he tniusl+tled, 
they inferred that lh« nwswwni k a memorial In a chief called Conan t-ol(yic. 
Later study disclosed Ehnl the name Oman should he rend jo Cowif, AitlionKh 
this ileciphermcnl combined cows it is 11 landinark in for it was the 

first ancient unknown script (o he 1 deciphered. 
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All these charges were eventually shown to be baseless, for as others 
joined in the search for Ogam monuments, a torrent of reports on new 
finds began to pour in from many quarters. Some of the new discoveries 
proved to he in a much better state of preservation, and thus the art of 
deciphering the Ogam inscriptions became more refined, though many of 
the more eroded examples have baffled translation. With the improvement 
in understanding how the Ogam is to tie read there came .1 curious after- 
math to Vallancey's pioneer effort. It now appeared that the letters, chat 
had been read as CONAN are in reality not that hero's name hut 
C 0 SAF! A possible explanation is that the unknown poet who so precisely 
indicated the place of burial of his Conan may have himself misread ihe 
name on the monument, 33rid composed his lines to fit what he thought 
he read. 

Nothing, however, can take from Vallanccy the honor of having dis- 
covered how the hitherto mysterious notched stones of 1 he Celtic lands are 
to be read, and his pioneer work eventually resulted in nearly 400 such 
Ogam monuments Cuming to light in various parts of the British Isles. 

But Vallanccy s researches have a wider implication. They showed that 
the key to deciphering an unknown script in an unknown language tics 
in researching all possible avenues of information with a view to dis¬ 
covering a bilingual example, where the unknown script occurs alongside 
one which is already known. This key Vallanccy recognized in the Ogam 
I ract of the BooJ( of Ballymofe, What had been supposed to be a monk¬ 
ish code system was found in reality to Ik a key to the ancient inscriptions 
of the Irish, indeed of the whole Gaelic-speaking section of the Celtic 
peoples, hi which the Ogam symbols are placed side by side with the 
Romanesque (or Gothic) alphabet used by the Christian monks. 

From this point on, all would-be decipherers knew that they must al¬ 
ways look for an inscription in which a known writing system is found in 
juxtaposition with a parallel version in the unknown system. The next 
great decipherment was to be Champollion's pioneer solution* of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs occurring si tie by side with a Greek text on a 
Ptolemaic document now known as the Rosetta Stone. ChampoMions 
work illustrates a special trick that decipherers have found valuable when 
searching for clues as to how a decipherment is to begin. 

The Rosetta Stone is actually a bilingual Egyptian-Greek copy ol nn 
edict issued hy the General Council of the Egyptian Priesthood assembled 
in Memphis to celebrate the coronation of the Pharaoh Ptolemy V, The 
Council iwct in 196 »,c„ and it was not the coronation itself they 
celebrated, but the ninth anniversary of it. The stone was found hy 
Napoleon's army in Egypt in July 17^. Napoleon himself was fascinated 
by the find, and ordered copies of the inscription to Ik - circulated to the 
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learned societies ol F.urope in ihe hope that someone could decipher the 
Egyptian writing with the .iid of what .ipjx-.ued ic> l>e a parallel Greek 
test, His hopes were realized hv the French- scholar Jean Francois Cham- 
pol lion (17<>c>—1831). 

The method used by Charnel lion was to identify certain proper 
names (of the Pharaoh Ptolemv, for example) in the Greek text. and 
then to locate what appeared to be the corresponding sections of the 
Egyptian text, distinguished by a special mark used for royal fttmnes cal let! 
the cartouche. Then by comparing the various names he was able to 
isolate hieroglyphs that evidently stand for the same sound in different 
names. As he identified each sound symbol he was gradually able 10 ex¬ 
tend Ins reading to other words by inserting the sounds he had deduced 
for the symbols In those words. He then made the startling discovery that 
these words were the same, or nearly the same, as certain words in the 
Coptic language still used in the native Christian church of Egypt, So he 
was able to prove that the Coptie tongue is descended from Ancient 
Egyptian, anti at the same time to employ Coptic as his guide to recon¬ 
stituting the Ancient Egyptian tongue. 

A variation of Champollioirs method consists in finding ancient coins 
struck, with inscriptions in two languages, one of which is known. This 
method has been used with great success in reconstituting the lost lan¬ 
guages of ihc Far East, for during and after Alexander the Great’s cam¬ 
paigns into Asia numerous coins were struck by Greek rulers who bad 
established themselves in various states of India and the lands between 
Greece and India. In this way the ancient alphabets of India were re¬ 
covered along with many other, lesser-known Asian tongues. 

Yet another variant is possible in some ancient cemeteries where the 
names and biographical data on the deceased person may be given in the 
local language and in a widely spoken language such as Latin or Greek, 
T used this means of ingress into the hitherto unsolved language of Libya, 
and bv following Champullion's rule of beginning with the proper names 
and then substituting the inferred sounds into other words. I learned to 
my surprise that the unknown Libyan language is in fact almost the 
same as the Ancient Egyptian language, the clue! difference being that 
the Libyans used an alphabet derived from that ol Carthage whereas the 
Egyptians used the very complicated and cumbrous system of hieroglyphs, 
most of which have a sound value made up of several letters. Another 
peculiarity was that Libyan proved to make much greater use of words 
derived from Greek and the Anatolian tongues. 

In this book several different languages, each using a special writing 
system, arc reported from various American inscriptions. One of them 
happen* to be Libyan and another is the old Celtic language called 
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Goidclic, written in a special variety of Ogam script that originated in 
Spain and Portugal. Yet another is the Turtessian language of the eiiy of 
Tarshish in southwest Spain:; and there arc others. Every one of these 
writing systems has been deciphered by the methods explained in this 
chapter. In some cases (Iberian, for example) the alphabet has been de¬ 
ciphered by European colleagues (from bilingual text* including proper 
names or from coins) while the language has sometimes been identified or 
deciphered by me, using related known language* as ihe guide. In other 
cases (Punic, for example) (he entire decipherment has been carried out 
on Mediterranean inscriptions by European researchers, and all that is 
then required for an American example is to make use of the dictionary 
supplied by the European researcher*. A point ] want to stress is that 
the methods used in deciphering American inscriptions arc identical to 
those used elsewhere, 

In the previous paragraph I have stressed Lhe difference between an 
alphabet and a language because, strangely enough, nearly everyone seems 
to confuse them, I! think the cause of the confusion is that in some cases 
we use the same word to describe both the alphabet and the language of 
an inscription, while in other cases two different words arc used. Lei me 
try to clarify the matter here. An alphabet, of course, is a. set of letters, 
each having a special sound value. A language* on lhe other hand, is a 
mean* of communication used by a particular people or group of speakers. 
Hut if an alphabet is used by only one particular language we often de¬ 
scribe both the alphabet and the language by the same word; an example 
is Libyan, for the Libyan language uses the Libyan script, ft is quite 
possible, of Course, for a language to use the alphabet of another language, 
For example, the Pali language of India has no special Pali alphabet at 
all; it can be written correctly in the Devanagari alphabet of the Sanskrit 
language or iit the Homan alphabet that wc use, or in any of several 
other Eastern alphabets. Another example is the dialect of Punic (the 
Semitic tongue of Carthage) used in Spain; some ancient verifies wrote 
this Iberian Punic in special Iberian letters probably derived from the 
Basque people while others wrote it in the old alphabet of the Greeks of 
Italy. The Etruscans wrote Etruscan in a mirror-image version of the 
alphabet of the Greeks of Italy. English, French, and Samoan arc three 
different languages* yei all three use the Roman alphabet. 

At this distance in time from Valtoncey and Q'Fhnnagan it is easy 
enough for us, with the aid of aftersight, to sec that these investigators 
used the appropriate method* and dt.it they achieved a reasonably close 
approximation to the truth, It is equally easy for us to conclude that any 
similar investigation in America—or anywhere else for that matter— 
should follow along lines similar to those explored by Vallancey and 
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Champoilion. Si i it would be natural t-nouj^h to £*ass straight from the 
material reviewed in lIhs chapter to [Ik - corresponding m.Her inis from 
eIk- New World. 

Bui thru would be tu overlook the subsequent turn of events in Ireland 
and in Britain as ;i whole, lor the path of Vallancey s successors was by 
no means smooth. In fact, little further progress was achieved by Vallan¬ 
cey himself, and in ihe Inner part of his lilt- he was content t<r j discover 
anti record Ogam inscriptions without going beyond the point of claim¬ 
ing that they were ihe work of ancient Irish Celts. Much opposition 
existed even to that simple claim, and as lor the inferred readings of the 
Ogam, these continued to prewoke skepticism and opposition. The 
severest and most obtuse opposition came from Vallancev’s Irish col¬ 
leagues. However, as the saying has it. ihe darkest hour is just before 
the dawn. And so events were soon to prove. 




▼ ▼ IHLL controversy still raged over 
the validity of Vallancey's da ring equation of the supposed secret writing of 
the medieval monks with the hitherto unexplained grooved and notched 
stones of Ireland, the learned men of England viewed with some sur¬ 
prise the storm in the Irish literary circles. What significance for Britain, 
not to mention Europe, could there be in this crude thing called Ogam. 1 
Everyone knew that the Irish had never been any other than ignorant 
peasants, and as for ihe Scots, Samuel Johnson had given expression Lo 
the Englishman’s disdain for those kilted savages. The Welsh in their 
secluded mountain h had all but ceased their cattle rustling and. adopting 
the nonconformist faith of the Methodist preachers, had finally learned 
their lesson and ceased to trouble the serious world of the English country 
gentleman. English disdain lor Celtic peasantry was sufficiently expressed 
by the Irish themselves, ntid when QTkmnur, Led with, and O'Donovan 
launched their literary attacks on Vallancey and Q’Flannagan, the English 
reaction was to leave the Irish to themselves. 

“The Irish are a fair people,” Johnson had written io the Bishop of 
Killatoe, “they never speak well of themselves.” And. as if prescient of 
the scorn in store for Vallancey. Johnson had already written to the Scot¬ 
tish Ossiamc translator. James Mnepherson, in 1775; "lit lapidary inscrip¬ 
tions a man is not upon oath.” 

For the grieving Irish scholars and ihetr few English defenders never 
had the prospect seemed more bleak. Soon famine was to add to the 
miseries of tile peasants. So the era of the young Victoria came to Britain, 

Then sudden 3 v and unexpectedly the tide turned. Two scholars of im¬ 
peccable learning and duly certificated by the leading universities now 
turned up new evidence. Onc was the Right Reverend Dr, (Laves, Bishop 
of Limerick and hence a pillar of the Anglo-Irish Church, the other Sir 
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Samuel Fergusson. distinguished lawyer ant! Queen's Counsel. The 
Bishop began to amass a collection of paper molds of the Irish inscrip¬ 
tions on stone, and soon was able lo demonstrate that a sequence of Ogam 
letters spelling M-A-Q-Q-l ii nearly always to be found in the middle part 
of an inscription preceded and followed by two other sequences that 
could sometimes be matched with known personal names of the ancient 
Irish. Thus the funerary formula was demonstrated, a deceased man be¬ 
ing designated by his own name, then the ward maqq (meaning “son of,” 
modem mac, the final ”i" being the sign of the old Celtic possessive case) 
following his father's personal name. This finding made a deep impres¬ 
sion on English scholars, for it now appeared that ancient Irish used case 
inflections. The parallel to Latin was much too striking and too attractive 
to dismiss lightly, 

"Could it be.” I he literati now began to ask themselves, "that this old 
Irish language is actually related to Latin' 1 ' Now, in the days wc are 
speaking of, a knowledge of the Latin language was widespread among 
all the educated people of the world. Jt was thought of as the most 
sophisticated and precise means of communication ever contrived by man, 
and the notion that ancient Irish might be connected in some way with 
the s[X‘ech of the ancient Romans proved to be a much more effective 
advocate for Vallanccy than anything else that occurred up to that tune. 

To this intriguing notion Dr. Samuel Fergusson, later Sir Samuel, 
now added new discoveries, namely that Ogam inscriptions found on the 
lintels of peculiar cellar-like buildings (called ruths in Gaelic) antedate 
the buildings themselves, for parts of the inscriptions are concealed with¬ 
in the mass of the masonry. As certain raths arc mentioned in Irish manu¬ 
scripts as being built in pagan times, the antiquity of the Ogam on their 
lintels must have been even greater. 

The final and most telling blow now came, of all places, from England 
itself. Bilingual lapidary inscriptions were discovered on which the name 
of the dead person appeared both in Ogam script and in Latin letters! 
The timing could not have been better, for under the influence of Prince 
Albert and the Queen, England was now turning to the nostalgic contem¬ 
plation of Gotbk art and priming, Tennyson was soon to sing the "Idylls 
of the King"' to put all England under the spell of the Arthurian 
romances of Cornwall. Wales, and Brittany, Now, to pile Pel ion on Ossa, 
came the incontrovertible evidence of the stone monuments that the 
ancient Celtic language had been contemporary with the Roman occupa¬ 
tion of Britain, 

Soon from the monasteries of Ireland and the dusty shelves of Trinity 
College, Dublin, came forth a stream of hitherto almost unknown manu¬ 
script!, and books, decorated in a lavish and most beautiful Romanesque 
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variant of the so-called Gothic lettering, inlaid with jewels, bound in gold, 
the most beautiful books the world hud ever seen—and all of them com- 
posed in either the Oltl Irish or the Latin tongue or both. Scholars and 
dilettanti came from far-away places lo gaze upon the discoveries, and 
linguists now took up the study of ancient Celtic writings. 

■Stunited by the turn of events, the erstwhile critics recanted or slunk 
away never lo lie heard from again, and Ireland emerged into the world 
of European scholarship as the savior of civi. ligation during the darkest 
age of die barbarian invasions. A century of unremitting scholarly re¬ 
search ensued. Celtic students in .ill the Celtic lands took renewed heart 
as the historic universities of England, Wales, and Scotland now took 
steps to follow Ireland's lead, appointing learned men to fill the newly 
created chairs of Celtic studies. 

While this extraordinary turn of events swept all before it in Britain,, 
far away in New ling land a thrill of pride passed through the various 
communities of uxikd Celts whose parents had fled the Highland clear¬ 
ances, or who had themselves crossed the waters to escape ihe horrors of 
the Irish potato famine. 

How little these exiles knew of what lav all around ihera in those 
verdant New England valleys, so like the Ireland they had left behind. 
Far more like Ireland than they could dream, for bow were they to know 
I hat the mysterious stone "root cellars" they had found on their projiertics 
were essentially replicas of the same stone structures that Sir Samuel Eer- 
guisson had shown to l>e ancient Celtic monuments from a forgotten agc. J 
The an of recognising anti reading Ogam was confined to a few scholars 
in Britain, so how were these New England Scotsmen and Irishmen to 
know that the peculiar lines of cross-hatched groves they sometimes would 
notice on the lintels of their ‘Toot cellars” hat! anything to do wi ih the 
discoveries now being reported from Scotland, Ireland, anti England. 5, 

Another century was to roll by before their grandchildren were first to 
learn that ancient Celts had once crossed the Atlantic, to found far-flung 
settlements at the edge of [be world in a land that lay behind the Irish 
sunset, Celtic New England remained Lmrecognised and UllSUllg, Obliv¬ 
ious of the historic importance of the strange stone buildings that dotted 
their properties, some of die Scots and Irish settlers incorporated them 
into the cellars erf the farmhouses they were constructing in the new land. 
Many, bow many we shall never know, of the “root cellars” were tom 
apart to yield stones for the dry-stone walls they constructed around their 
fields on the mode! of similar walls called dikes in Scotland and Ireland. 
Yet others were wrecked to yield masonry fur the bridges and dams re¬ 
quired by the developing communities of New Hampshire. Maine, and 
Vermont. A fearful havoc was wrought upon countless ancient Celtic 
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structures and, sad in say, much of the damage was executed by men who 
would never have laid hand to the work had they hut realized the 
sacrilege. By way of comfort, it should he added that there is no doubt 
that vast havoc was also wrought in Ireland and Scotland during the 
long centuries of the middle ages. This is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that Ugnm-inscribed stones arc often to be seen in Ireland, built into the 
waits of churches and farmhouses, as well as in the dry-stone walls around 
the fields that arc as characteristic of Ireland and Scotland and Wales as 
they are in New England. 

Bui before tracing ihe ancient Cells across ihc Atlantic there are some 
other matters to discuss in the European contest, as Britain during the 
late Victorian period reversed her former attitudes to Celtic studies and 
assumed the role of patron of scholarship (always provided such scholar¬ 
ship did not lead to any reprehensible independence movements). A 
consequence of the newly favorable attitudes to research into the Celtic 
languages was that leading linguists hogan the task of reconstructing the 
ancient tongue of the Gauls and of their Gaelic cousins, the Goidcls. 
Every inscription was now subjected to dose scrutiny to discover what 
evidence it might yield as to the actual vocabulary used by the ancient 
Celts, and also as to how the form of a word might change according to 
the role it plays in a sentence. Front the latter information scholars ex¬ 
pected to be in a position to determine whether the ancient language of 
the Celts followed rules similar to those of Latin or Greek. 

One of the leading authorities on Celtic archeology who now appeared 
on the scene was Sir John Rhys, professor of Celtic Languages at Oxford 
University, Like all archeologists of his day his training was that of a 
linguist, and he had pursued his language studies ai the Sorbonne, Heidel¬ 
berg, acid Gottingen. His Welsh origin particularly fitted him for the 
mantle he was soon to assume, for he had been steeped in the literature 
and traditions of Wales since his boyhood days in Cardigan and had 
attended school in Bangor, Wales, before going on to jesus College, Ox¬ 
ford. His career was such ns one no longer finds among men of science: 
Lecturer in Archaeology at the University of Edinburgh, 1H89; President 
of the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, n/oo; Fellow of the British Academy; Member of the 
Commission on Welsh Universities; Member of the Commission for a 
National University of Ireland; Chairman of the Commission on Welsh 
Antiquities; Professor of Celtic at Oxford University from 1M77 10 1907; 
and recipient of numerous honorary degrees. Here was a man fitted to 
make mincemeat of any linguist or archeologist who might care to cross 
swords with him in matters Celtic. His numerous books and pajxTs 
covered such topics as The Ogam -inscribed Stones of Dithhn, Studies in 
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the Arthurian legend, Outlines of Manx Phonology, Celtic inscriptions 
of France and Italy, inscriptions and languages of the Northern Piets, 
and many others. 

One of the tasks Rhys set himself at the outset of his career was to 
determine, if he could, the relationships between the various Celtic lan¬ 
guages. I his he did by comparative linguistics, and he set out his main 
conclusions in a tiook on Welsh philology published in tW 77. The accom¬ 
panying tables summarize his findings ami combine with them the 
newest information we now have as to the linguistic affinity of the Celts 
who settled New England during the first millennium before Christ, 

Rhys's method was etymological—that is to say he tabulated side by 
side similar words with similar or identical meanings In all the Celtic 
languages for which he had any information. Fie soon discovered that 
he could group the Celtic tongues into two large divisions, which he 
called the Q Celts and the P-Cehs. Languages of the Q-grottp substitute 
Q. K tir CH in numerous words where languages of the P-group have 
either P or B. It is interesting to note that Q-Cdtic is analogous to Latin 
in this regard, whereas P Celtic is comparable rather to the Greek. 
Examples of these Q P twins are given in the accompanying table. 

Another aspect of the work of Celtic scholars concerns accidence —that 
is, the way in which the terminations of words in inflecting languages 
change according to the grammatical case in which they are employed. 
This subject is too complicated m discuss in detail here, but it suffices 10 
say that as old inscriptions were analyzed it was found that the charac¬ 
teristic inflexions of Latin were soon recognized by the same or similar 
inflections in the old Celtic tongues. 

German scholars meanwhile had been investigating the interrelation¬ 
ships between the various languages sp>keit in Europe and Asia. These 
Studies led to the recognition of the Indo-European, or Aryan, family of 
related languages, in which (hdric was now recognized as comprising 
sister tongues of the better-known branches of the family, namely 
Teutonic (English, Scandinavian, and German tongues); Italic (the 
extinct tongues of northern July, including dialects very close to Gaulish, 
and the extinct: Latin of Rome with its Romance descendants, Italian, 
French, Spanish. Portuguese, Romanian); the Greek dialects; the Slav 
branch (with Russian, Bulgarian, Slovene, Czech, and others); and the 
various eastern branches, including the Iranian and Indian divisions, of 
which Old Persian and Sanskrit present close parallels to Greek, Latin, 
and Celtic. 

In the course of these studies the German investigators discovered that 
during the past 2,000 years or more, certain characteristic changes in pro¬ 
nunciation tend to recur in member languages of the Indo-European 
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TABLE I 


Principal language Croups of Celtic, with Their (mteiti and Modern RfpretcnlalitTi 
The Lih/r te fieri t tin rettttrehfs nf fihyt. to tt’hieft fats fiertj added tfie Ready 
reeogttheii Ceftir tongue of the fhertun Critic refliemntts in North America. 


lapbvagi: ctouri 

mraniATtTI^'H 

MODERN RESCIND AMT TQNGL'Il 


Goulelic (Guiclic) 

Irish Gaelic 

Sent> Gartk 

QOltic 

En fefrcd dialctis in 

Manx 


Spain and Jv.rhjjjai 

exunci 


[hrii.ua cELIcCI of 

New England 

cxiiincx 


HrylJwjmc (Gallo- 

Breton (of Brinany) 


Brill unit ol tinC.ii n 1 

Onrruvh (of Comvatl i 

P-Gd [Lt 

Ci-iulwh bmpsi^jur; of central 

Welsh (erf Wal«) 


ami tuum Europe 

extinct 


Picitih (of Sc nils, nd) 

> exrinc! 


TABLE 2 


Etftavalenl O-Cettir and PCrllic Wards. with Latin and Greefy Parallel! 


ENGLISH 

LATIN 

CHSLLTIC 

P-CELTIC 

CHUL 

five 

qwinqut 

Garik: £<h£ 

Tniht cuie 

Manx: rlucigr 

tVelih: pump 
Cornish: pymp 
BfcUail: [temp 
Gaulish; fsempe 

pemt 

(out 

quattuor 

Gaelic: ctiihir 

Wtlsh: pedwjr 
Gaulish: jjrtuf 

tool laeJtirijj 

la. > tic 

cqjiii 

CfJtIk: each 

Wclkh; rfkrf 
Gaulish: epos 

hippul 

hevi peak 

raput 

Gaelic: c«nn 

Wdihi penn 
Gaulish: pen n o 

pindfrt 
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family. One of the phonetic changes observed is that an original b tends 
to be softened to the sound of v. This change has taken place in Gaelic, 
but SS the original sound of b is often retained in certain grammatical 
forms of the same word, it would lie inconvenient to spell the word with 
a v in some cases, and a b in others,, when the same word is intended, To 
overcome this problem, the old Gaelic grammarians hit upon the ex¬ 
pedient of inserting an h after tbc h whenever the b sound is to be re¬ 
placed by the sound of v. Thus buia means "ship, 1 ’ but bhata means “of a 
ship' 1 and is to l>c pronounced as vats. Similar rules apply to scone 
other letters that undergo changes of the same kind. 

One of the ancient names of Ireland is Ibheriu, pronounced as Iveriu, 
a Fact that suggests that the word is derived from a still-earlier pronuncia¬ 
tion, Ibcnu. Now this is very interesting, for the Gaelic histories assert 
that the ancestors of the Gaels came to Ireland from Iberia, the old name 
of Spain. Could fbcriu be ihc same as Iberia, the name of <he older home¬ 
land having been transferred to the younger? Many people, including 
some linguists, think this may well he the case, 

Gaelic tradition also asserts that the ancient Gaels (or Goidels) settled 
in England and Wales, and were later expelled by an invasion of Gauls 
from France, This tradition received strong sup|>ort when the Ogam 
monuments of England and Wales see re found and studied, for it then 
transpired chat the Ogam inscriptions on these are not an the P-Celtic 
tongue, but in Q-Cehic, as if they had been engraved by the Goidels of 
England and Wales before their expulsion by the P-Celts, who were of 
course the ancient Britons and ancestors of the modern Welsh and 
Cornish. 

Putting these facts together, we now discover that apparently Ogam 
was used only by the Q-Celts, The P Celts contented themselves with 
Greek or Latin letters, as we see in Gaulish inscriptions in France. 

When I was a student at Edinburgh University during the 19:50s most 
of these facts came to my attention and I could run help but notice that 
in one of my textbooks on Gaelic etymology, the table of Celtic languages 
known at that time included an entry opposite the Q-group which read: 
"CJ-tiroup: Dialects in Spain and Gaul (?)" As 1 had already visited 
Spain briefly, this entry intrigued me, but many years went hy before I 
was able to study the problem. As it turned out, it is a question with 
profound implications for American archeology (see the table on page 
42), and this seems to he ihe right place to introduce the topic, the more 
so since it offers an opportunity of explaining the hitherto mysterious 
■origin of the Celtic Ogam alphabet. 

But before selling nut to search for the lost Ogam records of Portugal 
and Spain, 1 want to lead you first to Dublin, for there in the capital of 
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Ireland arc sonic ancient bilingual manuscripts whose significance escaped 
the notice of scholars until 31)73, 

These manuscripts will lead us not only to Spain and Portugal hut also 
to Libya, to the Canary Islands,,und ultimately across the great northern 
ocean to a remote savage land, lying far to the west, The name of this 
land is given as Iarghat, which means Beyond-the'Sunset. The monks 
who compiled the Irish manuscripts in the middle ages still remembered 
the manner in which the targhalte ("Sundowners’) wrote,, even though 
many centuries had already lapsed since any European ships had visited 
that distant shore. 

It is in Dublin then that 1 stumbled upon explanations in Gaelic of the 
ancient alphabets of America, as well as those of Iheria, Phoenicia, anti 
Scandinavia, In 47b a.i>. the lamps went out all over Europe as the empire 
of Rome collapsed and men no longer sailed the great sc a roads to trade 
with the western colonies, But the memory of America survived in the 
writings of Irish scribes, whose alphabets now claim our attention. 
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A 


ABSDEAL GU-LIiOR, “alpha¬ 
bets to repletion," as the Gaelic has it, incidentally giving the English 
language one of the very few adjectives that must follow the noun, in the 
Celtic manner: alphabets for even occasion, for foreign embassy or secret 
conspiracy, they are all here, so the scribes ol old inform us in the ancient 
boohs of Ireland. 

What books, and where arc they: The oldest references to the Ogam 
script of the ancient Gaels occurs in a honk compiled by a bishop of Kil¬ 
dare called Finn Mac Gorman who died in 1160 a.o. His compilation 
is called hy scholars the Book of Leinster, housed in the library of the 
University of Dublin, originally founded by Queen Elizabeth I in 15.91 
under the imposing name of College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
near Dublin. The library was built in 1732 and, in addition to its collec¬ 
tion of more than a million bound volumes, is custodian of such great 
national treasures as the eighth-century Book of Kelts, the most beautiful 
in the world. It is in the of Leinster that we meet with the Ogam 
alphabet, in the form in which it commonly <Hicurs on the ancient stone 
monuments of Britain. 

A similar Ogam alphabet is recorded in the Book of Bally mote, where 
it is listed as number 16 of a series of some seventy alphabets known to 
the author of the Ogam Traci, In the book it is stated (folio bah) that 
Turlogh the Younger, bon of Hugh O'Connor, ruled Connaught at the 
time when the Book, of Baity mote was assembled from a collect inn of 
manuscripts. This means that the brink as we know it today was put 
together some time between 1370 and 1490. Altogether the book comprises 
502 folio vellum pages. The original owner was Tomaltach the Younger. 
Son of Danoghu Lord ol Goran n, who lived at Bally mote in County Sligo. 
The book today is housed in the library of the Irish Academy in Dublin, 
ht addition to die tract on Ogam at the end of the bowk, other component 
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SuljHTipt tetters 
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Ogam . *iI i?FiljIi-l-C t>f the Hook of Leinster, (dtnmnii variants arc (i) Vowels may 
bit written LIS I rill si vtrlicul iifrtef-KlJt'v, in ■-■. h ce-li page I lie ciinsnmuillll illli‘rU!|)tK are 
slopt'd. (a) Vowel', may be written as mere dots. This is gnnhLihly the rtftciint 
mcllinl of writing vowels, as “points / 1 in the Semitic manner. {3) Iberian and 
American Ogam has fewer consonants, 111 rL omits the vowels. Thin is Hie oldest 
style, not found in Britain- 
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manuscripts deal with history and genealogy T mythology,, stories about 
Irish saints. and the gram in nr of the Gaelic language. 

Another ancient book in the library of the Irish Academy is called the 
Booty of Lee an. This dates from 1416 and comprises 600 folio vellum 
pages assembled by a man named Gilla-lsa-Mur MacFirbis. It includes a 
grammatical treatise Uraccipt nan-Eges (Printer of the Bards), attributed 
to the hand of Ceilttfaclad the Learned. who died 677 ■s.o. It is further 
stated that Cennfaciad obtained his material from siill earlier treatises 
written by Druids named Amhcrgin and Feir-ccirtnc y who lived before 
the Christian era, This claim is interesting, for the variety of Ogam given 
in the Ureceipt is the same as that given in the Booty of Leinster. 
matching therefore number 16 of the Booty of Baliymole, as well as the 
lapidary Ogam of Britain generally. 

If therefore the standard Ogam of the pre-Christian Druids Amhcrgin 
anti Feir«Ctirtne is assigned the number tfi in the BaJlymote series, are 
wc perhaps to treat the Bally mote alphabets with serial numbers 1 to 15 
as older still, older even chan the lapidary Ogam t>f the Irish monuments ? 

Until sprite recently scholars have said no, 'I’he only lapidary Ogam we 
know from Britain, they thought, is Rallymute number i(i, As lapidary 
Ogam on ancient stones is obviously older than medieval manuscripts, all 
the other Ogam styles given in the books cited must just be the childish 
invention of monks with nothing much to do except contrive codes for 
writing secret letters to one another. In fact, Dr, Stewart Macalistcr, who 
was professor of Celtic Archeology in Dublin, and who wrote by far the 
most appreciative essay on the Ogam Traci to appear in modern times 
(■Secret Languages of I refund, 1447), still could not find anything in the 
work to suggest that the scripts .ire very Ancient. He argued that although 
the scripts look puerile, we should place them in the context of medieval 
monasteries. He pointed out that even such leaders as Julius Caesar had 
found it sufficient to st ud secret messages to his generals in codes that we 
today could solve almost at a glance. When few men could write at all. 
any code, however simple, becomes effective and baffling. Indeed. as 
Professor Macalistcr pointed out, one of the varieties of Ogam given in 
the Booty of Rally mote is named Ogam ram esc Bra (Number 31, The 
Ogam-that-be wildercd-l'rcs) because the ancient warrior Bres when about 
to go into battle received a message in this style that so distracted him as 
he tried to read it chat he lost the battle, causing an upset in the Irish 
World Scries that year. 

Incidentally, the system tvf Ogam romese Bres is to replace each Ogam 
letter by the Ogam spelling of the name of the letter an Gaelic, rather 
as. if we today were to write the name of New York "Encdcuihlc-u 
wyoarkay ” No wonder most European scholars dismissed the Ogam 
Tract as medieval nonsense! 
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(■nyilil, ;in ttfiriy Gl'ltic yf ntlaLinia, c ut Itis autOgrAph ill IWrt lailpiafiVS 

on a rock fact- on Turkey Mountain, near Tulin, where Gloria Farley discovered 
■I and obtained tins kites nvoldr The upper line of Oj'iuu script reads, from left 
to right, G-W'N. Gwynn, si common Grille name, means "while." i,e., fair-haired. 
Below, reading, from h-Ff In rij;lil, iire tllC North H i-riiu letters Tfl-ya-u, spclliiijf a 
Ptmic svord that also means “white,” and corrcspondim; to modern Arabic 'Byaa. 
The (kite of the inscription i" iwrllups around S 00 H,r:. Malcolm P, Pmiuii 


However, these rather silly code systems ltc found in the latter sections 
of the Tract, anti the straight alphabets arc another in Lit ter altogether. 
The reason why scholars dismissed these too as of no im|>ortan,ce was 
simply because no other examples were tyrtown of such writing. Of course, 
if anyone had been able to find in Ireland or Britain ancient stones with 
inscriptions that matched the alphabets given in the Ogam Tract, numbers 
1 to 15 in particular, then Lhc importance of the Tract would have been 
recognized as soon as it could Ik - shown that the Tract yielded a successful 
decipherment- Indeed, even if no decipherment h.td resulted, the mere 
fact of proving that lapidary inscriptions exist using the same tetters as 
some particular script in the Ogam Tract would have been enough to 
establish the credentials of the author of the Tract as one who had knowl¬ 
edge of ancient lapidary inscriptions. 

But neither of these conditions was satisfied. Except for Ogam num¬ 
ber n>, that is, the standard (and only) Ogam of the Booty of Leinster and 







The inscriptions o» the Susquehanna gravestones hive until now been considered 
by some Jirchenloj'ists to he ":ictidcnE:d markings made hs plots shares ami the 
roots uf Im's." The absurdity of this is sufficiently illustrated by the fuel Mint 
the same cnmhmalEom of Jhiirian Puiiic letters occur ri"|ic:iled1y on different 
Stones, Here are three etiraplrs of the mime A-It-fV (the letters to he rend From 
right to li'fl .spelling in the vowvtlcH manner of ancient Therian scrib« the 
nUK Aruno (“Eagle'’/ of the Basque language. When Spanish journalists rc- 
pm ti rl tmr Finds (he E]n graphic Society received letters From modem Hustjuoti 
who had learned that their family names are inscribed on ancient stones in 
America. The above examples were recorded (i) by Fell, fi' by the late William 
Will Lei Strong, original discoverer of t/ie StaiiUthunni gravestones., and I3I Ger¬ 
trude Johnson. Other nolabtc Basque family names found include Galbn {» 

family that IRISH' It.. . *i]iaiiis].priiirl, iind \luga .. mil- |,K-r pel ua ted alrSO 

among the Shrwlioru- Amerindians). Vet other Susquehanna gravestones carry 
names that also occur mi an ancient Roman paymaster's list uf Spanish legionnaires. 
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Example* of Ibcrian-PunEc alphabets frrini Iberian and American sites, circa Swi 
son B.e. Adena 1. central West Virginia, VVilwin-RnnlAii Iflblot; Adeoa 3. Grave 
Creek, West Virginia; Adena 3, Susquehanna, Pennsylvania. Aptucxct 1, knmjie 

v;i!hLLriiL:jinir. Rnume, MassachusettsAptucsol a, Nnrtli Salem, \i'« Il^mpdiire; 

Aptucxel 3, central Vermont, temple dedications on bilingual (LudrliePimit 

Steles, 
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Early Ogam alphabets of Europe ami North America. The oldest -sty lc^ employ 
only toomunls, ami appear to date from around Soft n.r t onwards. The futh 
de^rl»iieil Irish siylc-, »ith vuwih oud the oliftit range wl conionuis. appriirs 
only in monumrnls believed to postdate ibr time ol Christ, 
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folio pa£e of the Ogam Tract in the H<wk uf BaUtnntHt r in the library of the 
Irish Academy, Dublin. 





































































The comMinmeit variety Hjf Ogjim script in Ireland ■% ' TIdgr Ogiitu," in which the 
angular edges of lhe stone serve as the stem-line, alternate columns being read 
lipoids and downward*. Art Irish example rtf l'l!gc Ogam is shown tn (he left (tn 
he nuitra^ti'il with the nltler surface Ogam nf the Ba Uinta ggarl phalli, see page 
Hi), Crt America examples of edge Ogam are Mueoininmn out from the Susque- 
hanna valley is shown tu the right, ami reads from above dntvn I! EMI I M l! 
la-B-Ci-G in the ancient vawdlitsH style. Tills is apparently to he translated as 'To 
Haul SonuJ lahagug (or Hatnlfuls)-'' This is from a Cell Iberian community where 
Semitic and Basque names occur, and both Ogam and Iberian scripts are em¬ 
ployed- Jflntrr P. WJriffaif fi, Peter Jr GnrfaU 


The name nf the smii god Bel appears in Ogam script on the lintels nf temples 
dedicated to sun worship- Above, B B-L (Detlicaln! to Belt irncrih«d on a 
triangular plate of schist found at the winter solstice temple at Mystery Mill. 
Middle, the same inscription, with a solar symbol incorporated into the L, from 
the equinoctial temple above South liny Alton, Vermont. Below, li-L inscribed on 
the lintel of the chamber or inctonic temple at South Woodstock Peter J r CdrfdU, 
fti&t-ph D. Germano 
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the Boo){ of Lccan r no lapidary examples turned up, despite two centuries 
of searching. So the modern scholars of Europe dismissed the Ogam Tract 
as "worthless child's play," 

Now it just so happens that some of the inscriptions of North America 
are written in the very scripts that could not he found in Europe. They 
have remained unrecognized and unsolved,, while over in Europe (he 
study of Ogam was all but given tip, for lack of anything new to say 
about the 400 inscriptions that had already liecn found and recorded. 
Never was there <,ueh a breakdown of communications among the 
English-speaking archeologists of the new and old worlds! While we in 
America could make no sense out of rock inscriptions whose solution lay 
clearly explained in the Ogam Tract (a fact not then known to us), our 
colleagues in Europe could find no such rnclc inscriptions and concluded 
that the Ogam Tract dealt with monastic fantasies, nonexistent imaginary 
alphabets that no one ever really used. 

Nor was this the limit of the aspersions cast upon the hapless monk 
who wrote the Ogam Tract. In the latter part of the Tract occur a series 
of foreign a]ph abets with their Celtic got hie-letter equivalents for each 
letter. These too came under the scornful notice of linguists whose 
knowledge of epigraphy was somewhat less chan adequate. 

First of the foreign alphabets is one that the scribe calls Egyptian, and 
in this he is certainly correct, for it matches very well the tables of Egyp¬ 
tian Aramaic forms compiled by Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer from 
Egyptian papyri of the period around 400 n.c. and published in his work 
Ancient Alphabets (11*47), These tables had already been completed in 
1936, in which year they were exhibited as part of the special celebrations 
of ihe Tercentenary of Harvard University, Thus, as we now see from 
the comparative tables given in this chapter, the medieval Irish monk 
who wrote the Ogam Tract was already in possession of information that 
was only regained by modern students of Semitic epigraphy after years 
of excavation and research in the Egyptian desert. But all the modern 
students of Irish could find to say about this important correlation was 


The nutiwKi-jim of Bel, ComiHjNe'd of the Iherian and Phoenician letters B-L, com¬ 
bined with three para Ik-! strokes to pve in addition. the Ofcam letters B*L under a 
sttiUrUnt, or merely the letters H-l. of either alphabet alone, occurs as enerdvings 
on ll.it (ilelikc niece-, of schist, sometimes triangular in shape. These objects are 
found at localities where flume evidently w« once a temple to tho sun jjod. The 
etarnpteg illustrated are; above, from Raymond, Mew Hampshire (where funerary 
stones of small module have recently been reported* built into stone walk) i and 
he low, from South Woodstock. Vermont. These stone tablets arc probably votive 
offerings, purchased from ft priest Upon approaching a utrSil precinct. Olid then 
left behind by the pilgrim as an offering En support of some prayer. Peter /, 
Curtail 
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A \mlli ArnrjiL jn example of a lapidary inscription in lEit style nf Hitter Ogrmi 
iNo, 3 of (he O^nm Tract)» shown here as a lairs mold collected on Manana 
Island,, hy Monlle&tiJ Idilinl, about ten miles off shrtrt' frtjnl (he i'oast ijf Miliw. 
This variety of Ogam, unknown from stones in Ireland or elsewhere in Europe, 
was oner dismissed by scholars as “worthless child spkiy," supposedly the iuveu- 
t mi n of medieval monks, lint the American example, Lacking vowels and coeval 
v- ii 1 1 Phoenician inscriptions, shows that this alphabet is a Bronze Age predeces¬ 
sor of the Irish Ogbm (No. #6 r»f (he Ognm Trad). The inscription reads foam 
right to left (L)-NCirB.T If F-N-f, C-H-II-II L-B-l>, apparently to he translated as 
"Ship^ from Phoenicia,. Cargo platform." the island having a flat horizontal surface 
of roeft- This eiisvx iio?:i is discussed ill chapter S- The occurrence of a HipixnnHy 
Norse word (long-bata, i.e., longboat or ship) parallels other Norse words and 
personal names fount! on Cellibcrian steles, and suggests that Norsemen were 
abroad long before the Viking age- (’off- jfjimw P- Whittall II, photo by Joseph D- 
Germano 


that "the Egyptian alphabet, so called,, is a very corrupt form of the 
Hebrew alphabet/ 1 Now this is rather like saying that “the Latin alphabet 
h a very corrupt form of the English alphabet," for it puts- the cart before 
the horse. 

After the Egyptian alphabet come two alphabets that the scribe calls 
African. And here, again, he is correct enough} for one of them is dearly 
a scmicursive version of the late Numidian script in its transitional phase 
to becoming the l ifinag alphabet of the Berbers. 1 have worked with 
these alphabets, and rcognize the affinity of the Irish manuscript variety. 
The other script called African by the Bally mote scribe may very well 
have been African at one time, though we recognize it now as a variety 
of the Iberian script used by Phoenician speakers in southern Spain dur¬ 
ing the first millennium b.c. On these alphabets the Irish critics have 
made no meaningful comment at nil. What now require-; to he said, and 
let me say it, is that modern epigraphers struggling with the intricacies 
■of the Iberian Semitic scripts are grateful to the Rtdlymute scribe for hav¬ 
ing thus given us so much encouragement by confirming sq many of the 
equivalences of shape and sound that my Spanish colleagues and I had 
inferred on more indirect evidence. 
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New world! chiefs with old world names. Above, tombstone of a Vermont ruler 
named hi the Ogam character* ns V-C-H-N or Ynghan. to modem spelling this 
would be rendered a* Eaghan, the original form of the widespread Celtic family 
names Ewan and Mac Ewan in Scotland and IrtLmiL and of Evan and Efan in 
Wales, with derivative forms such as Bdon. Tins ancestor of their clan j^uir- 
ently ruled in New England around goo a.r, Bfbw, I he inscribed portion of a 
large block of ston# carrying the name in Ogam characters L.-0,I1 M-H M BAI, 
probably to be rendered as Lugh Mob Mabimn, “Lngb son of Valiant." Lew is 
still a name used in the old world, and Lufih probably meant a devotee of the 
Celtic god Lug for Mercury, il is supposed) ftm-ph 17. C. ftriHjtntj 
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Yet mure foreign alphabet? in the Tract are attributed to the Lechtenn 
that is, the Norsemen, and they are typical of the runic series, with their 
numerous variations. All the Irish linguists could find to say is that they 
are “badly drawn!" As Johnson said, "The Irish never speak tvcll of 
themselves," an assertion that in this context is by no means an over¬ 
statement. 

In the tables that accompany this chapter I have taken a representative 
selection of the varieties of Ogam script reported in the Ogam Tract, with 
preference for ihose that appear to be old or which we have since been 
able to discover in actual use in lapidary inscriptions in Iberia or America. 
To these are added tables of the foreign scripts reported by the Bally mote 
scribe and matching rabies compiled from the work of European 
epigraphers who have used data other than the Ogam Tract in deducing 
the sound values of ihe letters. Here 1 have also incorporated sound 
values determined in the course of my own researches. 

Certain information given in the Ogam Tract should be mentioned 
here briefly, though it is discusses.] again when confirmatory evidence is 
presented in later chapters based on the newly discovered inscriptions. 
One of these topics is die assertion by the Ogam Tract that Ogam writing 
developed from finger language. This I can attest, and the evidence is 
given in the chapter that follows. Another point made by the author of 
the Tract is thai Ogam can he written at will upwards or downwards or 
horizontally, or even along (he divergent radii of a circle, and he gives 
examples of the same word written in these various ways. This is also 
well attested by the most ancient inscriptions we have detected in 
Portugal and Spain, In the next chapter I will show how the ancient 
scribes made use of this rule to contrive word pictures in rebus form, 
apparently intended as a means of instructing the student Druids in ac¬ 
quiring the an of writing. Although ihe word rebus is explained in a 
later chapter L should perhaps mention here that nearly all ancient writing 
systems make use of the device, for two reasons. Fur one thing, if you can 
distort letters of the alphabet just a little (without making them unread¬ 
able) you can sometime.? make a word look like the object ic refers to. An 
example of this is seen in the inscription found on many of the astronom- 


When in lie finds of Ogim i nsmiJ+km? were first announced, one professor at Yale 
suggested that we might he mistaking the marks, made by I hr . 1 jtgn«Ulti)l| drills 
used hy colonial masons. Here {above) Dr. Men tic! Homme] demonstrates the use 
of a colonial drill cutting a Idock of stone in half- Below, Fell holds a colonial 
wedge to a lino of ''Yale Ogam" left by early colonial f|uarrymcn in, a granite 
outcrop near Rommel's property in Rhode Island. A* is obvious, Ihe Gitam uiscrip- 
IEons oF I tic Collie sites have no connection with colonial drilling, ilmnmei and 
Fell 
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ical observation pillars of the New England Celts. What looks at first 
sight to be a human eye t* seen on closer examination to tie made up of 
Ogam Letters spelling the words “Observation pillar/' Another reason 
for lining the rebus is illustrated by words that are hard to illustrate, like 
' brother/ 1 If you draw a man. it will he read as man, and not as brother. 
The ancient Egyptians, who used picture writing (hieroglyphs), dis¬ 
covered the solution. The word for brother in Egyptian Is But this 
is also the same sound as the Egyptian wort! for a spoon. Their solution, 
then, was to draw a picture of a spoon, mid to draw immediately beside 
it a picture of a man; this told the reader ihat the word sen is to be under¬ 
stood in the context of a man; that is, it had to mean brother. 
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A 

JL. Xs events were to prove, arche¬ 
ology was nowon the brink ol an exciting find that would carry the writ¬ 
ten records uf the Celts much further back in time than anyone had dared 
to hope. Let me first recapitulate briefly the three clues that were already 
in our hands. 

(i) Only the Gaelic Celts of Firitain seem to have been acquainted with 
the Ogam system of writing. The Cauls of France and the P-Cclts of 
ancient Britain employed Greek or Latin letters, as their coins attest, 

(a) Gaelic tradition asserts that their ancestors came to Britain from 
some earlier homeland in the Iberian Peninsula. 

(j) The oldest Gaelic name for Ireland is Ibhenu. a word that resembles 
iberin , Migrant peoples commonly carry the name of a former home- 
kind to the new homeland. 

Putting together tltese three pieces of information, it became apparent to 
me that ;t search for possible Ogam inscriptions should Ik - undertaken in 
Spain and Portugal. This would ret)uire research funds to cover lhe Cost 
of travel. As efforts to raise a supporting gram had not been successful, 
however, the project had to be laid aside. Then, unexpectedly, some re¬ 
markable new data came into my hands. 

Some years earlier I had made the acquaintance of die Norwegian Dr. 
Jan-Olaf Williams, at that time a graduate student in environmental 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. As Norwegians 
and Danes can understand each other's speech and E happen to speak 
Danish, wt had occasionally chatted in these tongues. He recalled this, 
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as well as my Interest in languages* when a few years later he met another 
young Norwegian, a linguist .named FAk Retnert also studying in Cam¬ 
bridge, Lit Harvard University. Erik had sjiejit two years traveling in 
South America, where he acquired a knowledge of the Guarani and 
Quechun tongues in addition 10 about ten European languages that lie 
had studied before coming to America. Jan now introduced Erik to me 
because, as I soon learned, Erik had traveled in Paraguay and brought 
back some pictures of rock inscriptions in an unknown script found in 
caves near the upper reaches of the Paraguay River. 1 recognized the 
inscriptions as Iberian, and read ihat they recorded a visit to Paraguay by 
ancient mariners from Cadiz,. The writing stvlc suggested a date around 
500-300 a jo. 

What was even more surprising was that some of the inscriptions were 
written in what I recognised as a new kind of Ogam—a variety that cm 
ployed only consonants, the vowels liesng omitted. Tins habit of writing 
with only consonants is characteristic of the Semitic peoples and in the 
millennium before Christ it was especially characteristic of the Phoenicians. 
The Phoenicians are known to have had colonies in southern Spain; in¬ 
deed, they are the founders of Cadiz* the city whose name 1 read in one of 
the inscriptions. They carried their Semitic tongue to Spain, where it was 
acquired by many of the native Spanish peoples, who wrote it in a variant 
of Phoenician script that cpigraphers call Iberian. 

The most curious thing about the inscriptions in Ogam is that the lan¬ 
guage contained in the Ogam writing is not a Celtic dialect, but instead 
a form of Phoenician, In other words, the Iberian sailors who had cut the 
inscriptions on the cave walls near the navigable waters of the Paraguay 
River had employed two different alphabets, one Ogam nrd the other 
Iberian, though the language they used in both cases was a dialect of the 
Phoenician tongue, F.nk and I wrote a joint report on his finds that was 
published by the Epigraphk Society and aroused interest in Spain. 

One of the consequences was that, through the kind offices of Mr, 
Gerard Kraus, I received from the authorities of ihc Museo Canario in 
the Canary Islands a fine series of reproductions of cave inscriptions found 
there by Dr, Antonio Belt r a no Martinez, Lind with this material came a 
cordial invitation to attempt the decipherment of the inscriptions. I will 
discuss them in a later chapter, but mention them here in order to observe 
that some of them are in the Libyan language, but mitten in Ogam 
letters —consonants only, no vowels. 

It was clear that we were now on the way toward finding some new 
evidence that could be exacted 10 throw light cm where these Spanish 
and Libyan Ogam-writers had obtained their knowledge of wh.11 we had 
always considered to be a Gaelic alphabet. It now seemed very likely that 
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somewhere in the Iberian peninsula there must have lived during the first 
millennium n.e, some Celts who were related to the Gads who later settled 
in Britain and Ireland. 

James Whittail, whose personal knowledge of Iberian Bronze Age ar¬ 
cheology is founded on wide ranging travel and buttressed by a vast collec¬ 
tion of color slides of Iberian sites and artifacts as well as an associated 
library of Spanish and Portuguese scientific publications in this field, now 
became deeply interested in our results. He had already, some years ear¬ 
lier, expressed the opinion that many of the supposed “root cellars" of 
New England are the work not of colonial farmers but of some Bronze 
Age people from the Mediterranean and Lid given further precision to 
his opinions in by drawing an explicit parallel between the mega¬ 
lith ic buildings of Portugal and the similar stone structures of New 
England. Jim now provided me with numerous documents, books, and 
color slides from his collections, and it was our shared hope that some¬ 
where in this mass of material we might find evidence on the question of 
whether Ogam writing was ever used in Spain and Portugal, and if it 
was used, what were the languages employing the Ogam alphabet. It was 
a fortunate chance, indeed, that brought Jim and me together at this time, 
for it soon became clear that his collections contained the raw data I 
needed: to complete my epigrttphic inquiries; and at the same time what 
I now found in his collections gave him the information he needed in 
order to zero in on the precise parts of the Iberian peninsula where he 
unighi expect to find archeological materials directly related to the New 
England sites. 

Before king I was able to identify several localities in Portugal where, 
as 1 could see from the inscriptions visible in the pictures Jim had ob' 
tained, there are no be found Ogam writings, the chief of these being 
located on or near the Douro River, draining northern Portugal, Here, to 
my great satisfaction, 1 found bilingual and iritiugual cliff and rock 
paintings and engravings, in which one of the languages is Celtic. More 
important stilly the script employed is a variety of the Ogam cipher called 
Arndack Finn (Finn's Ladder) in the Booty of BaftymoU, In Professor 
Macalister's classification of the Ogam styles he groups together several 
quite diverse variants with the Atvdtnrh Finn, nil having the common 
property of dissecting or eliminating the stem-line. The Iberian form 
now identified is closer to (he common model than either of the two Irish 
variants that Maca lister has grouped with the typu example, which (sig¬ 
nificantly) is given as number ■ in the Boo/( of Bally mote and which 
might therefore represent (he oldest kind of Qgatn. As was soon to 
become apparent, the numbering sequence of the Ogam styles in the 
Booty^ of Ballymote is such that the oldest styles have the lowest numbers. 








The Bronze Age Beja Culture— i. A highly chandiTistic development of the late 
Bronze Att 1 in Portugal is a funerary culture wliote mommitnh to chieftains are 
found 41 isIriTintc-nL ureiind the region of Brjn. in southern Portugal. Here occur 
large flat slabs of schist rock, about a meter in length, cut to form the covering 
flagstone of a grave, arvd having insignia engraved of ■crossed weapons, in. Hie 
manner of a coat of arms. Swords are sometimes incorporated in the insignia, and 
the variation in their form suggests dates ranging from about -Son n.t, to 500 l.C, 
An r\;implt from Santiago do Cscem, near (for Atlantic coast south of Lisbon, is 
shown here. lie mains found beneath Bcja funerary slabs have included fragments 
of skeletons and pottery of Bronze Age type; so-me burials, however, had been 
look'd in ancient times, and the grave site reused by later peoples, This fSeja 
Culture, as yet link studied, may prove to he critical in determining the period 
and source of Celtic Iberian settlement in ccppErul Vermont, as the nc\l illustrations 
show. 


The Brtmze Age Befn f"ofJure-2. ill 1075, by following clues yielded by my 
decipherment of Ogam milestones, John Williams succeeded in finding the settle* 
111 cut area iti central Vermont which we mow designate Frecinett of the Coda 
ffrons the name given on the last milestone}. On a lofty ridge above the teinpie 
area John found a partially buried and collapsed structure resembling a dolmen. 
YVhal appear to he the insignia of a king of the Bcja culture of southern Portugal 
arc engraved on one etui face of the large capstone, 

It is probable that we have here ike actual tomb of one of the early Celtic 
kings of New England. Evens ation may disclose that the interior has been rifled 
in ancient limes, av fn the case of wme of the Hej>a tomb* of Pnirtugal, hut 
whether or not this proves to he so, the monument itself is a fine addition to our 
riiitiumil treasures. Above right, tombstone with coat of nrms of 00 early Celtic 
king of N«w England. Objects depicted are a long-handled Celtic hattlc-axe for 
Loehabcr hr), set across a pnlmlcdf, symbolizing «-nr and ptlce. Below, John 
Williams at the find site in Vermont, fotm Wi-fiiermi s, Jfltrjjlt H. ficrffwirKi 
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Elite! it :s these tow-numbered archaic stvlcs that arc mepst widely dis¬ 
tributed outside of the British Isles. 

As the illustrations show,-the Iberian style of Ogam, especially as seen 
at the Cachiio da Rapa in the Dc.nsro valley of northern Portugal, is as¬ 
sociated with solar symbols such as the disk of the sun and the checker¬ 
board symbol that seems to represent an early form of sundial, already 
well known from sates of solar cults elsewhere in Europe, as for example 
early Iron Age cultures of Tarentum, Naples, and uiher southern Italian 
locations. At some of these European sites the checkerboard symbol is 
associated wish the sun-rotukt, nr miniature spoked wheel, a universal 
sun symbol. Later, in North America, we were to find the same symbols 
associated with evidence of sun worship and, like the Iberian examples 
now confronting us, accompanied by Ogam script of the Finn's [.adder 

variety. 

Particularly important was one inscription of the Cnthiio da Rapa 
series in Portugal for here, as already noted, I was able to read the letters 
G-L-N, placed between a painting of the disk of the sun on the left and 
a sundial checkerboard on the right. In modem Gaelic grim is the word 
for sun, matching Welsh greiati and Sanskrit ghrnii, sunshine. It is evi 
dent dint in the vowelless form of Ogam (matching the vowellcss Phoe¬ 
nician ihat occurs also at Cachlo da Rapa), the Ogam writer did not 
distinguish the letters r and /. This is a characteristic of many languages 
and writing systems such as Japanese. The two sounds intergrade 
through a scries of letters, lacking from English, but carefully distin¬ 
guished in some oriental languages bv signs such as r, r, ], and I (or their 
equivalents in eastern scripts). In Hawaii, for example, aloha (love) is 
so spelled and pronounced. In New Zealand it is spelled and pronounced 
oroha', but in the intervening islands the European ear is bewildered and 
Ids tongue bedevilled, for there is neither an r nor an / in the word but 
something in between. Mariners visiting the islands, however, have never 
allowed this linguistic problem to interfere with international friendship. 

The Ogam inscriptions of the Cachiio da Rapa are palmed in brilliant 
blues and vermilions on the face of a cliff shelter where rain seldom 
percolates, so they are well preserved and have in fact been known to 
archeologists for at least two centuries. Since such bright pigments were 


.Sr, tiih'/lx af fftm wotithip— i. Throughout all nhates of the Bronze Age pH Europe, 
warship of t he vun was a conspicuous religious trait, arid sites where solar worship 
occurred were indies ted by esoteric enpraved or pjiinled signs, especially tin: 
rotula or Mm-whccl. and a chcektrbuard or sumtliniis buttle rfiki' symbol, perhaps 
signifying a sundial, Examples shown Here are: (al from Serfages, Man Pedro do 
Sul, Portupal; b, cl southern Italy; |d) ait amulet from Turenturn, southern Italy; 
fc) del all from mi amulet, Naples, Italy: i'll I .a Vsui, Brill any, engraved mono¬ 
liths; tg) southern Italy, (a; rafter ftodngncsp; triers from DtC ftcfcHe) 
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$ynthr t ln of jun worships. On painted jock-shelter wall'. ;l( tiaehao ik Rapa, in 
the Douro RivCr valley in northern Portugal., sun symbols occur in association 
with Ogam and Punic iiiycrlpBom. The Enstriptlon^ show that these paintings ace 
of the late Bronze Age. and not cIjlk-,! liable as neolithic rrrf-r ewjucmatica (as 
hitherto believed). In Ibe upper photograph a Phoenician monogram reading 
T.R--S (tudfts, disk of the sun ■ nocuts side h>- side with Clgam Iclttn also spelling 
T-R (the £ omitted as an inflection). By the checkerboard symbol occurs the 
Ofjnn letter R. for Rs K the sun:. In the Inwer illustration u suit clislc Hod checker¬ 
board pattern are separated by the ()j>otn letters (J-LN (I hex inn Cell ft- fm groin. 
Geodetic word for the siinj. From nfanfrr rrprwlHdb>ni by Fell, photnRrttphetf 
by f'eter /. (Zarfall 

Symbols of tent irorrfrip-:}. In sft^5 Fell was txnkePk to see inscriptions on rocks near 
Srmtli Rovftltoa. Vermont, svhich Hymn Dh. an ittrommer, had identified as 
marker stones used by some ancient people as calendar regulators, corresponding 
lo sunrise and sunset directions irn particular days of the year, namely the 
solstices anti equinoxes. The signs were at one* identified as Hranxr Age volnr 
symbols, and associated Ogam oF the Iberian type showed lhal the inscriptions 
were the sv■■ rk of llron/c-Agc (Jells of Iberian origin. / J Jiofo graph* by Frier /. 
Gflrfdlf from emit pntpattid by Fell 
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Symbols of 5mji rrcrsWjr-4. Tin; N'cw tlTiRljiml sun symbols wot ihifkly o-vcin 
ffftwn by lichen when JiiDowred (lop left), a fact flint dispran-es claims 
that wc were forging the inscriptions. Inscriptions of a like nature were liter 
fiHuiil ct^ivlifif in New England, as Ling^IiH h-hI by one from R^ynmnd, \ew 
Hampshire (bottom left). In Contrast to local attitudes, Portuguese archeologists 
were quick to recognize the correspondence :>F the American and Iberian ma¬ 
terial when it was drawn to their attention. Like the Iherian inscriptions, these 
American examples are to be dated to the late Bronze Arc on account of the 
associated Ogam and Punic inscriptions. Fell and I’cter /. (iarfall 


Symbols of sum rcorririp-s. In Europe after the coining of Christianity, the old 
pagan >1111 symbols were adapted to serve an acceptable function within the 
approved canons of the church, for the monks were unable to detach the people 
fmm their mystic worship of the rotufii- Left, the ttMlUrd Celtic cross, exemplified 
by the ancient Cross of Inna. Bight, ati old Basque tombstone in the French 
Pyrenees, in which the cross is formed from 5 sun wheels. Christian missionaries 
if id not reach the New England Celts, so the pagan inscriptions in Ogam and 
Funic letters have remained intact in their original form, form Crtas from a 
rcjdrftf collttftd by FJitabelh M, Fetter ¥ F/finhorgh- phetefirtipfi$ by Jeteph P. 
Crnnnne 
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not known to Neolithic men* it is surprising to find that European 
archeologists have classified these inscriptions as a form of Stone Age art, 
known in Spain and Portugal as Arte Esqnemuticn, ;t name given bv the 
great French archeologist Henri Brcuil. So far as the Ogam inscriptions 
arc concerned, these and the associated Libyan and Phoenician texts 
must of Course be removed from this incongruous classification ami trans¬ 
ferred to either the latter part of the Iberian Bronze Age or the earliest 
part of the Iron Age. The form of the associated Phoenician letters sug¬ 
gests to me a date around urn, 

There is another type of Ogam found in Iberia, as exemplified by the 
rebus pictures of Gogul, in Lend a, Spain, A rebut is any style of writing 
in which the letters arc so arranged as to suggest a picture of the topic to 
which the writing relates. We are familiar with it in advertising, for 
example, when a baker will place a sign above hix shop in which the let¬ 
ters BREAD are made to form the shape of a loaf of bread. This style of 
writing was much more popular in former times than it is nowadays. 
There is a fascinating rebus at Cogul in which the Ogam letters arc 
arranged along stem-lines that are alternately horizontal and vertical, 
thereby producing a stylized Picasso-esque picture of two stags, their legs 
and antlers supplied by the Ogam strokes, their bodies and necks by the 
stem lines. To this is adder! a drawing of a youth with bow and arrow. 
The solution is easy, as seen in the illustration on page 75 . This style of 
Ogam is listed as number iq in the Ogatm Tract, but Macalister groups 
it with the others that he links with Finn's Ladder—that is, Ugam in 
which the stem-line can nutate into various positions. In the Ogam Tract 
oblique angles arc also acceptable for the stem-line. Pctroglyphs of the 
Cogul type arc common in Sweden, and these might repay closer study, 
for they too may be rebus forms 1 but that is a topic beyond the scope of 
this chapter. 

Yet a third tyjH. 1 of Ogam can Ik - recognized in Spain, corresponding 
to what the Ogam Tract calls Cos-Ogam anti Sron-Ogam, classified bv 
Macalister as crypioc kcircmomy . a long word that means secret com- 
munkation by hand signs, The author of the Ogam Tract tells us that 
the strokes above, across, and below the stem-line represent the fingers* 
1 hough he does ONI explain all the details. In Cos-Ogam a squatting man 
can use his shin bone as the stem dine (vertical, of course) and employ the 
fingers of each hand to form the one to five strokes on either side re¬ 
quired to make the letters. Presumably the strokes that cross the stem- 
line arc to be formed by simultaneously using corresponding fingers of 
both hands at once. The only value of such a proceeding would seem to 
be that two literate persons (for example, Druids) could exchange in¬ 
formation in the presence of other illiterate persons (for example, clients 



(JI'm m rebus as rock painting, at t’uguJ (I^rida), Spain. This PlcassocM|Ui! sketch 
of two stags mm 3 n hunter roods also us arv example of Ogam with directed sttfm- 
liuc. n». 14 of the tIt'll! 11 Tract., yielding From left ta rEght: I, M-B D-M-V (luniler) 
C-S L-B, This may hi- construed us the Celtic roots “Willi the youth (id a stag. 
The hunter bends his how." Pictures such its tliose may he the relies of the 
schools* 01 k of young Druids, learning their tetters, (larfali <md ficrnMno 







Iiiftmrd Ogam finger language a* seen in funerary monuments from the Hn >ricnt 
necropolis at Molina flhixa), Spain. Left, uuik- warrior whoso hand* signify his 
dL-atli in combat iQ-BH. ttieht., woman with alt dij-iK hi f both hands oxlendcd 
i'K'‘^3rfn* mourning for death (U-N). Musea Arqmvlogicr Nadonat, Madrid 
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at an oracle)* and the illiterate consultants would not understand the 
communications. This is on a par with the rather clever techniques of 
mountebank mind readers whose performances used to startle our grand - 
parents, only in that case the secret communication was hy means of the 
initial letters of the patter invented by the intermediary who introduced 
the them to the blindfolded visionary. The other variety of hand Ogam 
mentioned by the Ogam Tract under the name Sran-Ogum is similar to 
Cos-Ogam, but the bridge of the nose as used as the stem-tine. 

In the illustrations you can see how the system apparently worked. 1 
asked the artist who drew them, Lydia Wunsch, to make the loners m the 
way the Ogam Tract describes, and assigned the right hand to the 
upper staves (that is, die series from H to Q), and the left hand to the 
lower stave (letters B to N), white both hands as once yield letters M to 
R. The reason for assigning the bands in this way (instead of vicewcrsa) 
is that in the cemeteries of ancient Celtic sites in Spain there are found 
statues of deceased persons who arc holding their hands in a peculiar way* 
with certain fingers extended, others retracted. You will sec examples 
from Molina in Ibiza on page 77. Of course, the most lckcly explana¬ 
tion of these strange hand positions is that the figures are expressing a 
word in finger language. There arc also well-defined differences between 
the manners in which people are depicted. The young male figures tare 
commonly nude, and if nude they hold the five fingers of the right hand 
aloft white only the thumb is raised on the left hand (remember that 
when you face a person his left is your right). We know from classical 
writers that Celtic men went into battle nude. Hence these must represent 
warriors who died in battle. But the word that means "in battle" in old 
Goidclic is tjath, pronounced as^kah." If wc read the finger letters in the 
way I have suggested, then it turns out that the warriors are telling us 
that they died “in battle." 

How we can test out the hypothesis by seeing what happens if we read 
the fingers of other monuments in the same way. We then discover that 
the women (who are fully clothed and hold all five fingers of both hands 
in the extended position) are apparently saying Q-N, Since vowels are 
omitted* Q-N is how an Iberian Celt would spell the word quoin, corre¬ 
sponding Jo the modern Gaelic and Anglo-Irish word "keen," meaning to 
utter lamentation for the newly dead, as at an Irish wake. It seems then 
that these ladies are saying to us something like “Weep for me, 1 ’ or as the 
French might express ir, “Ayez pitie!" 

In Celtic mythology, as Professor Pruinsias MacCnna of University Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, tells US in his baulk so fit led, the wheel was the form in 
which thunderbolts arc represented, and there is a fine embossed relief of 
the Thunder-God Taranis holding thunderbolts on a Celtic bowl in the 
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Taranjj. the thunder pod, Note the peculiar elevation of the thumbs. VoJtptui- 
m n at-fl. Copenhagen 
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National Historical Museum in Copenhagen. I jtwik at the hands of 
Tarsiiis in the illustration. In each case the thumbs are elevated* ;i highly 
un like ly circumstance if one were to grasp tivu ‘wheels of the size he is 
manipulating. Once again we suspect a concealed Ogam message. The 
ancient Goiddic word for thunderbolt is not known to us, hut in modem 
Gaelic* beithir can have this meaning. [ suspect that Tarnnis is saving 
B H or "Bith," and (hat this may represent the sound of the word for 
thunderbolt in ancient times. In Chapter ti you will note that one of the 
Iberian visitors to Oklahoma engraved two wheel-shaped obfrets on the 
Cimarron cliffs, together with the Punic Hierian letters R-ll-K, baruf^, 
meaning thunderbolt in the Punic longue. In that ease it may perhaps 
commemorate the name of the visitor's ship. This, of course, is only a 
guess,, hut we do know that ancient ships were given names of that 
kind,* 

The upshot of the examination I had made of Jim Whittalf's extensive 
Iberian collections was to convince both him and me that we now had 
firm evidence that Celtic speakers who wrote in Ogam script* anti hence 
were presumably GoLdels, had once lived in Spain and Portugal. This 
finding, as will he apparent from the next chapter, has great significance 
for American archeology. As this Ik ink was written Jim made yet an¬ 
other visit to the Iberian sites, this time to pay special attention to the 
particular districts where the Ogam inscriptions tell us to espcci other 
material evidence of the one-time presence of Q-Cehs. 


* Saint Paul traveled to Malta un the Cutter vrul Pottux with 230 fellow pas¬ 
sengers. 
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Mystery Hill 


» the beginning of May 1975, sev¬ 
eral signs began iu warn us that there was a faint hut real possibility that 
we might be on the verge of solving the most baffling problem of Ameri¬ 
can archeology, namely the identity of the builders of the mysterious “root 
cellars" of the northeastern stares and the date of their occupation. These 
signs were; 

(r) The so-called “riXJl-celkrs 1 ’ appeared to be the work of inrgalithic 
people; time is, they resembled corresponding structures in Europe 
dating from the Bronze Age and known to have been in use by the 
Celts in classical times. 

fl) We JIQW knew that Celtic inscriptions occur in Spain and Portugal, 
associated with Iberian Punic inscriptions, and in the vicinity of 
niegalithie structures. 

(3) Iberian Punic inscriptions were identified by me at sites near Boston 
to which f was taken by James Whit tall. These inscriptions (see page 
fW) appeared to be the work of casual voyagers visiting America dur¬ 
ing the era of :ibout 500 - 3 GU s.c. 

Although my researches up to this time had been related to inscriptions 
of Europe and the Far East, Jim Whittall perceived that the parallels be¬ 
tween the archeological settings hi New England and in western Europe 
were now much clearer than had previously been realized. He now began 
to show me the files of photographs taken by Malcolm R. Pearson over 
the previous 35 years, illustrating the principal features of the so-called 
41 root cellars' 1, and other apparently niegalithie structures. In company 
with Professor Norman Totten. Chairman of the Department of History 
at Bentley College, we studied these and pored over every detail we could 
make out, searching for traces of Ogam or other lettering that might dis¬ 
close if any Celtic occupation had occurred. None could be detected. Re- 
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luctantly I had to tell Jim that unless there were in script ions I could 
throw no light on the problem. 

Nonetheless, despite the sc di scour aging results Jim Whittall and I 
visited the best-known of the sites on June 14. This is Mystery Hit], New 
Hampshire, a complex of Stone-slab chambers and associated henge stones 
oriented so that the sun sets behind particular standing stones on the days 
of the equinox and the summer and winter solstices (see chapter 7). The 
site covers approximately 20 acres, mostly occupied by second-growth 
woodland through which run peculiar!)' constructed dry-stone walls with 
tall, pointed, triangular stones occurring at regular intervals in the walls, 
ft includes an area of about one acre covered by a maze of massive stone 
chambers with various other striking but puzzling features, such as the 
so-called Table of Sacrifice (page H4). 

Some of the slab chambers reminded me of the dunam (“little for¬ 
tresses") of the ancient Goidelie Celts that I had studied in Scotland 
many years before, I was struck by the occurrence all over the site of flat 
flagstones of triangular outline, and these reminded me of the triangular 
slabs i had seen set above the lintels of dunans in northern Scotland. 
Although the things that 1 was shown that day by Robert Stone, the 
present owner and devoted protector of ibe sue, made a profound impres¬ 
sion on me, the one feature for which I was particularly alerted was, of 
course, whether or not any inscriptions had been found at Mystery Hill. It 
now turned out that such had indeed been found, and fortunately pre¬ 
served in the museum on the site, but it had not been realized that the 
strangely marked stones carried anything that could be read as writing, 
Writing it certainly was that 1 saw before me, not the Celtic script I had 
hoped for, but severely weathered Iberian Punic script. Before I refer 
further to these, I should here interpolate some short outline of the history 
o£ the site as an archeological object. 

When the first colonial settlers came to New England they found 
numerous stone buildings of one storey, circular or rectangular in form, 
up to 30 feet in length (usually half ihai) and up to 10 feet wide and 3 
feet high or more, Some were completely sunken beneath the ground and 
were only discovered years later when a roof caved in or a plow or pick¬ 
axe penetrated the chamber. Others were partly buried or had mounds of 
earth covering them anti trees growing from the top of such a size as to 
indicate an age oE at least 230 years, Still others were wholly above 
ground or excavated into the side of .1 hill. All were made of large stones 
and included roof slabs weighing several tons. Many bad elaborate 
“smoke holes” and other recesses built into the walls. 

The colonists, asking no questions apparently, accepted these struc¬ 
tures as the work of vanished Indian tril^smen and put them to use as 







Thu sfl-tilltd Table of SLU-i-itUt at Myvlttv Hill.. Now Hampshire, is a large 
reetanculnr rods slab bordered by nmiiels that dram into a foroier nctltlldr 
placed at (he front rj|dn earner. Although its function is still unHitib^ James 
Whitfell on HEh 11175 expedition lo Portugal learned ihul some thirty similar 
grom-cd tables hlH 1 now been discovered on undent sites in that enuntry, some 
of ilu-tn known to he associated with burial ground*. Vpmian Tut ten 


storage cellars for their root crops. Some were used as secret hideouts 
by escaptid slaves and others were made to serve as illicit whiskey distil' 
krics, Most were referred to guardedly if at all as “root cellars/" and in 
the course of time large numbers of them were dismantled and their 
stories used for making dry-stone walls. This latter fact is abundantly 
attested by the number of temple dedications we have since found in 
stone walls together with much other evidence as to the origin of the large 
stones in the walls. 

The large complex of slab buildings now called Mystery Hill became 
the property of a settler named Pallet, who arrived in North Salem. New 
Hampshire, in 1H23. In the following twenty-live years about .|£i percent 
of ihe stone structures were destroyed or damaged severely by building 
contractors who visited the area to obtain stone for dams and bridges. 

Until 1893 no one seems to have stopped to think whether these New 
Lnglnnd structures might have a remote origin. Almost everyone by this 
time supposed that their own forebears had built the "root cellars," and 
this became the accepted belief of archeologists, who began to speak of 
them as colonial in date. This is despite the fad that Professor Hugh 
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Morrison, Chairman of the Department of Architecture at Dartmouth 
College and a leading authority on colonial architecture, declined to accept 
this interpretation. The Milford journal of April 26, 1 Hy;, carried an arti¬ 
cle by Daniel Fiske in which he drew attention to peculiar unexplained 
features of what is now known as the Upton Chamber, Massachusetts, 

In 1928 the parents of Malcolm Pearson purchased the Upton property* 
not knowing that it contained the mysterious chamber, This, when no¬ 
ticed, engaged the interest of Malcolm, then a young man; and on learn¬ 
ing £jf Olaf Strand wold's interest In Norse relics, Malcolm Pearson drew 
the former's attention u> the structure In 1935, Meantime an article by a 
clergyman of Methuen appeared in the Boston Globe in 1936, making 
reference to unexplained “stoneworks" 1 at North Salem, This proved to 
!>e tile Pattee property, now called Mystery Hill, Shortly after, William 
Goodwin was directed to Pearson by Straittlwuld, and Malcolm took him 
to North Salem. Goodwin purchased the property and erected a protec¬ 
tive fence about it. Soon after he began u> restore and study the ruins, 

Goodwin became convinced that the Mystery Hill chambers must be 
the work of Irish Cnldee monks, and devoted the rest of his life 10 en¬ 
deavours to prove this hypothesis. The discouragement he received from 
archeologists whom he consulted never led him to give up his views, but 
he was unable to convince any reputable authority that the structures 
were ancient. In 1950, after Goodwin's death, Malcolm Pearson inherited 
the property at Mystery Hill, He was not able to leave his professional 
work in order to live on the site, which accordingly became subject to 
vandalism. To avoid further destruction he was glad to lease it to Robert 
Stone, the present site director, in 1950, and lit, 1965 Bob Stone purchased 
ihe property, which he had already opened to the public and protected 
from further vandalism. Since that time archeological work has pro¬ 
ceeded,, though much hampered by lack of funds, for no professional 
archeologists could be found to supjxwt the thenry of the antiquity of the 
site. 

From 11/17 onwards (icuchron Laboratories, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
made a series of radiocarbon determinations on samples of charcoal ob¬ 
tained by James Whin.all at specified levels in Mystery Hill, Copies of 
the letters exchanged by Robert H. Stone and Harold W, Krueger on 
these deter mi nations (see Bibliography) have been deposited in the 
Widcner Library archives Harvard University, These carbon analyses 
point to periods of occupation of the Mystery Hill site extending back to 
the second millennium b,c. Dr. Krueger, in ,1 report dated September 18, 
u/7, stresses that one of the buildings that professional archeologists have 
claimed to he ihe work of Pallet: in the nineteenth century is in fact 
penetrated by t,hc roots of a tree whose carbon nge is determined to l>v 







Siiau It mcgatilhic chamber at Mystery Hill, \tarlli Salem, Vtn Hampshire. The 
entrance faces south, mid tbc proportions of the chamber suggest its gmi&ihlc 
use iii cnnn$tli(hti ■with ijbstrvatinn of the midwinter solstice by means of the 
sun's noon shadow. Peter J. Garfalt 


Two methods of rtwf construction employed at Mystery Hill. New Hampshire, 

Above, corbel ling. Using suliill slabs pnffrefsivtl} his ei hipped toward the trill er 
and lopped by small' capstones. Below, lintels sjwilining the entire chamber, used 
where large Hat slabs are available, leveling adjusted by wedgfs a| left of rid I mg. 
Met J. iUtrftilt, Jatepl ,r D. Hermann 
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Subterranean chamber ill Upton. It wfts Pearson's interest ht Ihh 

■■us; spiD:iMint building (bat led him let Mystery liill h and lienee m ..I win's 

eventual purchase nml protection dT that imptrllill site. Hnfroiin D. Pearson 



Ardienlogisl James P, Whiltsll II with the Mill River stele, near Boston. The 
iniciigXian in ancient Iherian Letters warns passersby not fu loiter as (he silt is u 
burial ground. Recently a stele with a similar insfifiptfon was excavated from an 
ancient cemetery near lludade do Pcgo, in Portugal. 
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i<Kp a.ij. ±. i.ja years. In die mins arc still considered hy many to lack 
archeological context* despite (he radio-carbon dating. 

Tw 'o societies have been established hy interested |»cop]e who believe die 
stone chambers of New Engl and are ancient structures. One* the New 
England Antiquities Research Association, is particularly linked with 
Mystery liill and was founded by Robert Slone. The other, the Early 
Sites Research Society, ]s the outcome n( reviving an earlier wtcieiv with 
a similar name established in Vermont and New Hampshire by Dr, 
Vilhjalmur Stefanssoti, Dr. Hugh Morrison, and other professional arche¬ 
ologists; this group is interested in all so-called "root cellars" and related 
structures. The Bibliography lists some documents relative to the Society’s 
origins. Associated with Robert Stone in Ins work of exploring and protect¬ 
ing the Mystery Hill site arc his wife Dorothy, their son Dennis and cousin 
Osborn Stone, and various local residents, A .small museum ant! refresh¬ 
ment center has been established on the site for the convenience of vis¬ 
itors. and thos the work of protecting the site has proceeded, fortified hy 
the enthusiasm of the group anti the belief that they arc custodians to a 
part of America’s remote past. , 

In this belief they are certainly correct. The inscribed stones that I was 
permitted to study after my first visit to the site disclosed that one of the 
chambers on the site was dedicated to the Phoenician god Haul, The tri¬ 
angular tablet carrying this information in Iberian Punic script was found 
some years ago by James Whittall, The probability is that other chambers 
on Mystery Hill were dedicated to other divinities, and that the whole 
complex was a religious center and astronomical observatory, I alerted 
Bob Stone as to the probable importance of triangular sroncs as likely 
inscribed objects, anti he forthwith began a search for them. 

On July </, 1975, 1 obtained Bob Stone’s permission to bring Professor 
George Carter to inspect the site, together with a party including Rene, 
George's wife Alberta, Os Stone, and some of Bob’s assistants, George, 
like me, was deeply impressed by what he saw, and although he did not 
feel competent to judge such objects as the peculiar sacrificial table, he 
did sense the same antiquity :1S 1 had when confronted with the inscribed 
dedication in Iberian Punic Lo the sun god Baal. 

And ii was while we were exam tiling the chamber where Jim Whittall 
had discovered the Baal tablet that the most important fud up to that 
time took place, A shout from Boh Stone told us he had found another 
tablet in the adjacent dry-stone wall. As he brushed away (he adhering 
din there came into clear view a line of Ogam script that read B-B-L. I 
could only conclude that this is in the same vowel less style as the Punic 
script and the same as the Portuguese atid Spanish Ogam, and the rending 
was therefore to be taken as Bi Bel. that is, “Dedicated to Bel " ISel is the 



OiM rtf Whfltoir* most iiiiixirdiiit Hrwls wav this Iritmnubtr (IcUk'atiun tablet, fount! 
in the ruins of a small rectangular stone dumber at Mystery I lilt, New Hamp¬ 
shire, now reMiitniveiL as a winter M)lsti«« IM0I1 transit teniple-nibservatury. The 
inscription in Iberian characters reads, from right to left. “To Baal »f the 
(Fhueniciaiul, this in (Jsdiiatinn." Stths^uuenliv an Otfam dedication 
was also found by Robert Slone, showing that Bel (the son cod of the Celts) was 
ulentiiii'd w-ith H;tal of the Semitic peoples. Peter f. (iarftilt 


Celtic sun god, lung suspected (but until now never proven) to be the 
same god ns the Phoenician Banl, One swallow dues not a summer make, 
so we were still cautious, for Ogam-like markings can be produced occa¬ 
sionally by fortuitous means, though this inscription was very clearly and 
neatly cut. 

As events quickly showed, we had the solution in our hands. Within 
ten days we were seeing dozens of Ogam inscriptions on another less- 
damaged but more remote site in centra! Vermont, It became clear that 
ancient Celts had built the New England mega I it hie chambers and that 
Phoenician mariners were welcome visitors, permitted to worship at the 
Celtic sanctuaries anti allowed to make dedications in ihetr own lan¬ 
guage 
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The antiquity of Mystery Hill inscriptions could now be confidently 
set at about Skio-6oo b.c. (to judge by the writing style of ihe associated 
Phoenician inscriptions) and ii was clear that Gould it Celts were the 
occupants at that date, and in all probability the builders too. We all 
knew there would tie a tough fight ahead to obtain a means of publication 
of our finds; and that indeed proved to be tbe ease. 

The full significance of the Mystery Hill complex did not at first appear 
cle.ii', and for a while 1 thought there had been an initial Celtic occupa¬ 
tion followed by a Punic phase. These problems were cleared up once we 
began work in the Vermont area, There were also additional inscriptions 
found soon afterwards at Mystery Hill, one of them showing that Celts 
null occupied die site as hue as the century following the introduction of 
the reformed calendar of Julius Caesar in 45 b.c. Of this more is said later 
In this book. Before continuing the account of our Celtic inquiries 1 must 
turn to consider parallel studies that led us to realize that Celts were by 
no means the only visitors or colonists who came to the Atlantic shores of 
America. As has already been made clear, Phoenicians were certainly 
visitors to the Celtic sites, and in all likelihood were conducting affairs of 
their own over here. To this matter some attention must now be given. 


Ships of Tarshish 
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ihe eighth century mo. a group 
of Syrian colonists had settled the lower reaches of ihe valley of the 
Guadalquivir River in Andalusia, southwestern Spain, where they were 
engaged in trading for metals mined by the natives, who seem to have 
been mainly Basques, Eventually invading bands of Celts in ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers came down from the north, and by 500 b.c. they had over' 
run the whole region. Thereafter we hear no more of Phoenicians in this 
part of Andalusia. Now, however, we have found their inscriptions in 
America. 

The city built by people in Spain was called Tarshish, and it is re¬ 
ferred to by that name in the Old Testament, The Greeks called the city 
fartessos, and from this name comes the word Tartessian, used by cpig- 
raphers to describe the special script and dialect employed by the men of 
Tarshish. The alphabet has been deciphered in part by Spanish cpig- 
raphers, and most of the residual liters have now been assigned their 
phonetic values as a result of the discovery of Tartcssiau inscriptions in 
Central and North America. The language can now l>c read with rela- 
rive case, for it proves to he no more than a dialectal variant of Phoeni¬ 
cian, In fact, one wonders why the Tanessians bothered to devise their 
own script, seeing they could equally well have employed the script of 
Phoenicia itself. 

From the Bible we learn that the ships of Tarshish were the largest 
seagoing vessels known to the Semitic world, and the name was eventu¬ 
ally applied to any large ocean going vessel. Oh the coasts of Palestine, 
where the ancient psalmists of Israel could watch the vessels of their 
Phoenician cousins plying their trade with Lebanon and Egypt, the ships 
of Tarshish became proverbial as an expression of sea power. On this coast 
the east wind was feared by the sailors in Bronze Age times because it 
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Could blow chips out into the Mediterranean, neicl most, of the coastal ves¬ 
sels were nimble to withstand the turbulence of ihe open seas. Thus* in 
their naivete -as landlubbers the Hebrews imagined that the same east 
wind meant disaster for the ships of the Phoenicians too, (In fact, of 
course, it would not.) So we find the [*>ei of Psalm qS expounding the 
power of Jehovah as such that "Thou breahest the ships of Tarshish with 
an east wind/' Another reference to the ships of Tarshish occurs in the 
booh of Jonah, which describes how the prophet “went down to Joppa, 
where be found a ship going to Tarshish; so he paid the fare thereof, and 
went down into it to go with them unto Tarshish. 1 ’ Here, too, the ship is 
no sooner dispatched from land than it immediately gets into grave diffi¬ 
culties with a tempest. The ships of Tarshish come under threatening 
notice also in the book of the prophet Uaiah, and by and large it is rather 
clear that the Tartcssian ships were a source of envy or irritation to the 
Jews. 

Tarshish was ruled by kings, as we learn from Psalm 73, kings of com¬ 
parable [Knver to those who ruled over Sheba, since both are mentioned 
in the same breath, and grouped with the princes of the isles, by which 
is probably meant the Phoenician kings of Cyprus and Sardinia. 

The merchants of Tarshish were famed for their wealth which, accord¬ 
ing to Phoenician sources, they obtained by trading with the docile min¬ 
ing communities of Andalusia, people who (so the Phoenicians say) set 
little value upon the silver they extracted from the rocks of Spain. When 
Ezekial sings the impending fate of Tyre, he mentions the passing glory 
of the Tyrian fairs, to which merchants of Tarshish “brought a multitude 
of all kind of riches, with silver, iron, tin. and lead they traded in thy 
fairs/' 

Spanish archeologists have investigated the remains of the Tartcssian 
culture, and have found that it exerted a dominant role over southern 
Spain, preventing the development there of the Celtic native culture 
known as the Hallstatt and La Tent Iron Age. This situation even ap- 
plied after 500 s.e., when the influx of Celts was so great as to change the 
local spoken language to Celtic, 

With so intimate a contact with the Celts from whom the metals were 
obtained, it is not unlikely that the merchants of Tarshish may have been 
associated with the trans-Atlantic migration of the Celts who came to 
America, Indeed James Whittall, with whom I have discussed the de¬ 
cipherment of Tartcssian inscriptions here in America, thinks that the 
American Celts were deliberately brought here by Phoenicians, who 
wanted mining communities to exploit American natural resources, and 
with whom they could, then trade. If this hypothesis is correct, then 
Tartcssian vessels would surely have played a major role in the Celtic 
migraiicjn to New England. 
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The Bourne Mom', recording the annexation of 
Massachusetts to I Tuvin, a Ihnrie sufFctc f kinc or 
ftovernor) iv|io may or may not have Hffia |he 
same as an historical tlarlhaginian sulTctc of that 
name. Bourne Historical Society. Left, Malcolm 
l>. Pearson, whose* photoftrapliic skill:, ltd to the 
decipherment of the Bourne Stone. ;irnl whoM 
early interest in tin- UpUm Chamber and Mystery 
11 ill in New Hampshire led lo the acquisition am! 

prated E.f lli" s-Ete l>y Will Earn Hmidwin. He 

also discovered tine lUumiutt l\*cr inscription and 
was :1 foLEELitini* NLLSiilmr with Yillijalnlur Sfi't- 
,'tusson of the Ihirly Sites Research Society. Top 
jihirtit hy Mtli-Ciittn 1). P fAMOM 





hirijiiy,- weapons found in Mound Builder sites and me other localities must repre¬ 
sent I’tirnpou ri impm I -,. for trtir til tin esM,'ntj.ul metal • ii>i|uin>d Inr alloy irlsi 
copper in bronze is till, not found in North America in any form available In 
j(Kttn| millers, To pat inr the impiirh of bron/c wcupotis, I'lioerm i;m glass IrclicK. 
and I probably. purple doth, the American colonists would 'ii|i|ilh fun, hides, 
nml ran metals. sui fi as nipjivr and sils it. I In 1 hrmixe artifacts in this collection 
from Ohio and H iseonsio conform In well-known iiijropcatj and North African 
)].i!li'rm nf I lie- Li.tr lirnrizr Age anti early Iron Anr. 1 Front S. lit, IVrl, file 
.Wound fluiWrn, 1^3) 
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This mleiprelalirm (if a suilor's life mi a Imlii voyage is I lie work nF lift Klriisriiu 
engraver. We know from the Creek writer Hesiod (about eighth century u.t:.) that 
mariners only soiled in lIn- summer month's, arid ■ lint [hey m ivimilly followed [lie 
cuHstlinr. due ting ashore each night lo conk ji rural and sleep, seating out again 
tlse following morning. This engraving depicts such a shqre landing. By tile lint 
century a.u, Creek captains were crossing tfur Indian Ocean from Aden to Ceylon, 
and evidence from car l' inscriptions implies that Libyans were already crossing 
the Pacific in the third century IM-, I’yr lack nf records we cannot cilc European 
authority for supposing that Phoenician and Iberian mariners were crossing the 
Atlantic at either of the doles Just men! lifted. I Hit it is obvious that the Mctli- 
terranvan eidtnr.il ohii-Lts anil writing systems could not have reached America 
by any other route than an Atlantic crossing. Hence «( most infer that the sur¬ 
viving I'loTupv.iiL records are defective, and that ocean passage was undertaken by 
late Bronze Age mariners. Apparently unknown to their cofflempurary. llesind. 
The nudity of the sailors is consistent with summer soy aging in the tropics and 
subtropics, as also with much oilier evidence from Mcdalcmiii 'an. sources. Caesar 
and other writers also refer to the nudity of Celts during campaigns. Thus lids 
engraving is probably j'I good interpret.ition of ancient mariners* life nl sea. 
























• Data crnitiety Erik Ktincrf, ex Geiitt, Arpeiirinfl) U'htrw ooJonU^ I mm fh^ria 
ba* c Ecft us inscriptions cut into the masonry of temples and on table!s buried in 
fuhrinl muUulk, t/asual visits by cxplurtrs are usually reconlnl as did initriptlffllJ 
nr nn mas sue metis near the coast. This one is evc-tjilional for* although its 
EheiiiirFlBlk les! tells us Itiat the men who cn^aved it were visiting mariners, 
it wa> fnurirl a thousand miles irdinml in eases in FarnguAy. The explanation that 
Erik Heine rt gives is that llie Paraguay River is navigable to (bis pni»l by sea¬ 
going ships. The inscription, in standard Iberian script Dirmgt/f, remls in 

translation: Jnjcrfptton cut by mariners from Cadiz (Gcdteth) exploring." Tbe 
decipherment is tijilaiiisd In volume a of the Orm^bNni FcrbhVsJJiririv of tin- 
Epigraphic Society. Similar inscription* marie by permanent colonists will he 
found in chapters a and j i. 

As tliis book is being written, very few Tartcssian inscriptions ha*e 
been discovered in Neiv England, but those we have provide interesting 
information and show that other writings in Tartessian probably await 
discovery here. A few inscriptions have a bo been found in the region of 
West Virginia and Ohio* where their association with large burial tumuli 
resembling those of the Iberian Bronze Age point to important American 
colonies of these Phoenician navigators and merchant princes. 

The first Tartessian inscription discovered in America is engraved on a 
rock on the seashore of Mount Hojk 1 Bav> Bristol, Rhode Island, In tyfki 
it was described and recorded by Ezra Stiles, who later became president 
of Yale College, Later the location of the rock was forgotten till 1^74, 
when William J. Miller rediscovered it and made a drawing of the char¬ 
acters as he perceived them, Other versions, differing considerably! were 
made by Wilfred H. Munro (iftHu) and lotlg^ir M Bacon (1904). None of 



[ 11 *-i■.t■ r3 limaTH 1 4]I ] 1 inl 1 ■'.Lvr iiltI Tartcssiflis hull, L'lijpaslid Oil rnicrli ill Mnunt Hope* 

El bull i.- Island, DTLKi i»al I y discovered by Ezra Si i ll's in 1780. The steering oar is 
H-eii near the (tern- Masts mul sails ar c not indicated. The inscription, cow 
severely vuiidriiKd. was pEwtogniphed ubuut 1041* by MhIidIiii D. Pearson, ihk! 
IS sill I WEI belo w the EitilL l( is liclitvni III read in trAiisl^tiuil, ''Mariners of 
Tiirsliish this rock jirodaimii.'' Fell, tfomuref, and Ccrnunp; Malcolm IJ. Fcifsoii 

these versions is accurate or even remotely legible, the main reason for 
this Irehig that other graffiti had been added over the years, and since the 
artists could not distinguish one script from another, their diagrams are 
meaningless. 

It is a curious fact, but one well known to epigraphers* that modern 
graffiti added to an ancient inscription are almost always cut much less 
deeply than the ancient part of the inscription. At first sight this seems 
anomalous, for would not the ancient inscription be more weatherworn? 
The reason for the apparent contradiction is not hard to find. Act ancient 
engraving, to have survived at ah through i,tKX) years on a rock that is 
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exposed to weather, must necessarily have been cut deeply. On the other 
hand, the vandals who add their names and dates in modern times are 
simply casual visitors who do not arrive equipped with mallet and chisel 
for the express purpose of leaving an enduring monument to their 
passage. Instead, they happen to see what a previous person has done, 
become imbued with a sudden desire to leave their mark also, and can 
find nothing more serviceable than a pocket knife. With this unsuitable 
.implement they contrive to mutilate the original while doing little more 
for themselves than to leave a readable advertisement of their names as 
the culprits who damaged a national treasure. Skilled e pi,graphic photog¬ 
raphers also know that water, when applied to an ancient inscription and 
allowed to evaporate, has the power of exaggerating some chemical 
changes that occur in rock that has carried an inscription for many 
centuries. The art consists in photographing the inscription at fust the 
right degree of evaporation. 

Using this and allied techniques, Malcolm fX Pearson secured an 
excellent photograph of the inscription, in which, with his usual skill, he 
has been able to accentuate the deeper shadows east by the ancient en¬ 
graving, whereas the more shallow-ground letters of the modern vandals 
are readily distinguishable. However, Pearson's fine photograph was 
severely retouched by Olaf St rand wold, and the version he published in 
is undecipherable (though St rand wold thought he had Norse runes 
reading "There is a house over on the clearing”). 

It was not until 1975 that Pearson's original unrctouchcd photograph 
came to my notice through the courtesy of lames Whit tall. Some mouths 
later at Union, New Hampshire, another inscription was discovered with 
excellently preserved Tartessian letters, and it then became dear that the 
Mount Hope inscription is also written m this style, though somewhat 
damaged by time, vandals, and erosion. Under the outline carving of a 
hull appears a ■single line of Tartessian Punic, reading from right to left, 
to yield 


VOYAGERS FROM TARSHISH THIS STONE PROCLAIMS. 

The script cannot of itself be accurately dated, but a likely estimate would 
perhaps be about 700 or 6oq b.c. The voyagers were probably not explorers 
but rather merchants trading with the New England Celts who, by that 
date, would already lx- well-established fur trappers, and very likely also 
mining precious metals on those sites where ancient workings have been 
discovered. 

The periodic arrival of Phoenician ships on the New England coast is 
attested by the Ogam inscription on Monhegan Island, off the coast of 
Maine (page 5k). It is obvious that the flat-topped rocky islet would 
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not haw l>een set aside for the loading and unloading of Phoenician ships 
were they not regular visitors to America, with a predictable timetable of 
ports of arrival and departure at expected dates. It is also clear from the 
fact that the Monhegan inscription is given in the old Goidelic tongue of 
the New England Celts, that it was primarily intended as a notification 
for native American Celts who had goods for sale or exchange, to in¬ 
form them where to bring iheir merchandise in order to be sure of meet¬ 
ing with customers from Phoenicia. 

These inscriptions, therefore, suggest that organised international mari¬ 
time commerce was well established in the late Bronze Age, that North 
American ports were listed on the sailing timetables of the overseas vessels 
of the principal Phoenician shipping companies, and that [he same in¬ 
formation was circulated to customers in America. As Monhegan Island 
lies some ten miles offshore it seems likely that the whole island was a 
trading station used by the Phoenician captains, with some organized 
ferry system for the transfer of giwids to and from the mainland. 

Over the four centuries that have gone by since European ships began 
to ply the New England coast in the sixteenth century there have been 
countless wrecks on the treacherous rocks and shoals, especially during 
stormy or foggy weather when visibility is limited. The hulls of these di¬ 
lated vessels still lie on the bottom. 

What, then, became of the many ships of Tarshish that once fre¬ 
quented thc L sc same coasts from 2,000 [<j ^,000 years ago? Certainly some, 
probably many, must also lie on the bottom, for sea travel was more 
dangerous in ancient times, and the storm waves could surely wreak more 
havoc upon the timbered hulls of Phoenician galleys than on the steel 
plates nf modern ships. In particular there must have been many 
mishaps around Monhegan Island itself, and between Monhegan and the 
mainland, when occasional capsizes of lighters transferring cargo must 
inevitably have occurred. Archeologists who point to the absence of 
Phoenician glass and Iberim pottery from American sites should perhaps 
try looking in the places I have indicated on the basis of the inscriptions 
reported in this book. The shallow seabed around Booth Bay Harbor is 
where I would recommend scuba divers to start, the search. Here the fleets 
of swan-necked galleys must often have ridden out a storm and dropped 
many an item overboard, either by accident or intention. 

In the sixth century b.c. shipping was much more highly organized than 
we have hitherto believed. This is illustrated by letters that have been 
discovered written on metal sheets (laminae). The style is terse, some¬ 
times Legalistic as if drawn up by lawyers—and indeed this is very prob¬ 
able, for the signatures of the writers or consenting parties to an agreement 
appear in quite different handwriting from the body of the text. Because 
of their simplicity and directness, and because the matters referred to are 
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transactions that we can readily understand, the decipherment at texts is. 
made much easier than in the ease «f religious scriptures, where the sub¬ 
ject matter was probably already obscure -enough to contemporary readers, 
let alone those separated as we are by 2.^10 years from the time of their 
composition. 

Thus it was that in 1473 I was able to decipher the following letter, 
written on sheets of gold leaf, by Hiram Lord of Tyre. The language is 
Etruscan, as he is writing to a king of Lavinia (spelled Luvettia in the 
letter), near Rome. The letter was excavated at Pergi, Italy, in 1964. The 
text shows that the Etruscan Language is a member of the Anatolian 
group of tongues, related thus to Hiitiie and Urartian. Dr. Reuel Lochnre, 
a specialist in these tongues, has pointed out (1975) (hat many features of 
Etruscan life imply the probability tbai their longue would have im 
Anatolian character, but that this letter is the first demonstration of the 
truth of that inference. 

The script is that used in the Greek states of Italy and Sicily and in 
Etruria iisdf, a minor variant of the Phoenician alphabet in which 
vowels arc introduced where the clarity of^the text requires it. The date 
of the script is estimated by Italian archeologists as about 55.0 BjC,, an esti¬ 
mate that is confirmed by the content of the document, for Hiram reigned 
from 553-533 bjc, The full details of the decipherment and the analysis of 
the vocabulary and syntax will be found iri my original paper (1973), 
since reprinted in the publications of the Epigraphie Society. This par¬ 
ticular letter deals with a shipment made from Tyre to Italy, and shows 
that extremely valuable cargoes were entrusted to the Tyrian vessels, in 
this case almost certainly one of the ocean-going or so-called Tar.shish 
class. 

FOR THE GODDESS, 

WITH THE PRAYERS OF HIRAM 
GREETINGS* 

FOR IN AS MUCIJ AS his ambassador is bringing with all dispatch from 
Tyre a statue of fune-apthe-Stars to the Palace of Thcsarias Vdifinjis, situate 
in Lu Verna: 

TUI’S IS A GIFT from a land far away for you to present to the priestesses. 
Et Is nude of solid gold. 

Have them measure its weight. The aforesaid man. Ambassador Qurvar, 
is to bring back to me a written declaration of the weight of the image, 
duly certified by them. 


■ In. Ins commentary on this decipherment Lochorc (1975) points out that it 
was a convention at this pcrioil for monarch* to communicate under the pretext 
of addressing one annlher's gods. 
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Ilf in response to my inquiry a just measure is reported upon his return, 
then t, E Eixam, tvill reward the man front my treasury. 

Rut if t he weight be too low. then by that amount it: has been diminished 
] shall myself line the man for his wickedness in desecrating tin: sanctuary 
trf Celestial Juno over there. For such profanity id the goddess he shall 
relinquish Esi k profit m me for the reimbursement of their treasuryr 

It would appear from this letter dial the ambassador Qurvar must have 
i.'K'Crrl the Owner of the vessel, since reference is made to his profit, which 
would have to be derived from ihe charge levied upon Hiram for carry¬ 
ing and delivering the cargo. The fine, as tlte letter makes clear, in the 
event of noncompliance with the terms of the contract, would he levied 
in addition to forfeiture of his normal profit. 

A similar ambassadorship may well have been accorded any voyager of 
good reputation a ltd adequate financial resources who happened to an¬ 
nounce that he was about to visit a faraway land. This would explain why 
the Chinese Han Court records, for example, refer to Roman embassies in 
the second century \,|]-, though the Roman records themselves make no 
reference to such ambassadors. The validity of the Han Court records is 
unimpeachable, for the recorded dates am! the name of the Roman 
emperor as given in the Chinese archives precisely match ihe western 
records, as I have pointed out elsewhere (1974). 

Here now is a different type of shipping contract between a Greek 
merchant named Makarios and a skipper of Cadi* * named Nara, both of 
whom have signed the contract on the back. It was found near Scrreta tie 
Alcoy. Spain, and consists of a lead lamina written on both sides, It is a 
Curious fact that even at the early date its script implies (about the sixth 
century hjc,) the conditions less favorable to the hirer are set out in 
smaller print, on the back of the contract! The alphabet employed here is 
Greek, but the language of the contract is Phoenician. The words arc 
abbreviated, and Greek influence is evident in the frequent insertion of 
vowels, because a native Phoenician would write only consonants. There 
was a Greek colony at Rodi in Catalonia to the cast of Andalusia and it is 
fiossiblc that both the merchant Makanos and bis lawyer may have been 
Catalan Greeks, The skipper's address is given as Cadiz, Andalusia, and 
for that reason the contract is drawn up in the Phoenician language, that 
of die home port of the vessel itself. Previous attempts at translating the 
document have failed for the very simple reason that the attempts were 
made by persons unacquainted with Semitic tongues, mistaking the pho¬ 
netic values of several signs, and supposing that the back of the tablet is 
the beginning text. It is small wonder that the only outcome of those 
efforts was the conclusion that the lamina is written in an unknown 
tongue not belonging to any European family of languages. Despite this, 
one decipherer contrived to extract a few phrases that he translated as 
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"O Horror, O Horror!” a result that Led him to conclude that the tablet 
deals with the soul's adventures in hell after death! 

In point of fact the document is an exceedingly businesslike agreement 
set out in terse, abbreviated, but nonetheless readily comprehensible 
Phoenician, using words that are still to be found in all literary Arabic 
dictionaries to this day, With the original spelling of the place names 
shown in parentheses, it reads as follows: 


A CERTAIN GREEK, his destination Tyre (Tyr), being desirous of travel¬ 
ing overseas by ship to Tyre, NARA hereby contracts to sail initially to the 
Cape at Tangier {Tingn) on the opposite shore* and then to proceed on the 
voyage with all dispareb to Oran (fjrutt). 

AND IN DUE CONSIDERATION of the fared this is the token, the 
entire balance outstanding in either hard cash or in merchandise of equal 
value to be on hand when the time comes to set out from Cadiz (Gcdir), 
either on that (same) morning or on the previous evening, such (equivalent 
merchandise in lieu of balance of fare) 10 be kept separate: the merchandise 
is to be taken on board in an orderly manner, placed deep in the hold, under 
covers, protected by canvas again SI damage (from weather), and permanently 
marked as may be necessary u Lo/ /Go, Tyre, I^itanQit’'% 

Whatever rich profit may subsequently accrue by good fortune** is from 
the outset renounced by the Greek: and whatever tnay remain (unsold) on 
board is also renounced by him, in accordance with this clause of the con¬ 
tract . 

Upon arrival at the destination! the token coin is thereupon to be made 
over to Nara as his profit, to retain absolutely or dispose of in Morocco 
{Mngaro^) as he may see fit, as compensation for his labors in assisting the 
Greek towards his destination, ami in accordance with his desires 

(Signed) Verily NARA 

Makari(ou) his signer ft 


It is apparent that Makarios would have to engage a scries of skippers 
before he would reach Tyre if each skipper limited his range to a few 
hundred miles, as Nara did This vessel, then, would not lie a ship of the 
Tarshish class, but some smaller vessel of a value such that a single owner 
could afford to operate it, Nara doubtless being both owner and skipper. 

* f)n the opposite shore r»f ihe Straits of Gibraltar at teen from Cadi*. 

tThe fare as far as Tangier. 

§ Written Tyr Lth. in the Phoenician manner, die numeral is written ,:o 4- ao 
+ 2o *f too. 

l * From the sate of ihe merchandise delivered on board as payment for the 
balance of the fare. 

ft MakiriOU is ihe genitive (posessive) case of Makarios, 
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Inferred transatlantic trade patterns after 500 a.e. and midiI 179 n,c. Tlic ton- 
quest of Egypt by Darfur 1 in sag h.r. aim! rise successive Hm of the Creek and 
tinman empires vifeclisety closed tlic eastern Mediterranean to Carthaginian 
s 3 ij[>|-i.iiis.- Carthage retaliated by closing the Slrjits uf Gibraltar in all Knropean 
mariners. L'litlcr the suisr nf at[i|WH‘{l Spanish and North Afrieau trade. 
CiiitliiDiiiiNn mere hints exploited the North Atluillfe resource*, bringing I* 
Cadiz the Mjmsei' r,f lbe tit -1 libeiIan settlements of Norlb America. and the tin 
»l Cornwall, to provide the raw materials nf a hniuw industry, whole products 
wore j 1 .--expoiIctl to Britain, <iaul, North America, and Wes( Africa. The Cells of 
New England obtained a share of [be American importi by supplying fun u 4 
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hides, both of which the Carthaginians re-exported to the eastern Mediterranean 
as supposed products of Caul, the fur* even reaching India- By the time [he 
Homa 111. Mihjucrtd Spain and Carthage they liad adequate ,1 1 tern ole Mium% of 
these materials^ and they 11 tails no interest in overseas ‘.flipping, |i Jiving no mer¬ 
chant navy. The North American I ride dwindled, the last phases presumably be¬ 
ing operated by the maritime Celts of Brittany until then oowiuetl by Cursor m 
55 h.c- For 400 years after the Bailie of At-liiun in 31 h.i.:. the Romans bad ho 
navy, since tht-v had no rivals, and the memory of America apparently ssas ]osl, 
By aoo a.d. geographers believed that a voyage westward from Spain would lead 
to India and China, and Ibis was the inheritance of Columbus. 
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These documents show that international maritime commerce was 
conducted in an orderly manner in lhe sixth century before Christ, and 
i hat ihe merchants and skipper* were bound hy legal contracts to fid hi I 
certain obligations to each other. From the fourth century n,o, we have 
much more evidence of this kind, including the case notes of a series of 
lawsuits in Athens initiated by Demosthenes against various skippers and 
shipowners who either broke a contract or broke a law. Examples of the 
former relate to incidents where a skipper sold grain at a market other 
than that to which it was consigned, thereby reaping a black-market profit 
for himself; and a case of the latter concerns the illegal importation of 
Rhick Sea wine into Attica hy way of a secluded bay where smugglers 
could avoid paying the import duty levied hy the Athenian Bottle on 
foreign liquor. 

Foreign maritime commerce, then., was at least as orderly and nearly 
as complicated in ancient times as it is now. We must not let the chaotic 
conditions of life in the post-Roman era mislead us into thinking that 
orderly overseas trade was unknown before the middle ages. 

But, you may protest, all this evidence comes from the relatively shel¬ 
tered and closet! Mediterranean Sea, liow con you apply these conclusions 
to the vast context of oceanic travel? Show us one scrap of evidence that 
men in the pre-Christian era could cross oceans by ships, and show us ilu¬ 
sh ips that would be strong enough to make such crossings. 

To this justifiable protest my brief reply is that we have already done 
so in technical journals and books, where the evidence is set out at con¬ 
siderable length by it number of different investigators,^ To deal with 
so complicated a subject in any detail is Kteyond the scope of this book, 
but the chief points can he noted, together with information on where you 
can read more about the subject, Here is a set of key questions to which 
you may well expect concise answers: 

(l) Are there records of authenticated voyages across an Open Ocean suc¬ 
cessfully performed in ancient times? 

fi) Du the voyagers or [heir biographers indicate how sUch transoceanic 
sailing was carried out? 

i j) What navigational instruments did ancient voyagers use? Did they 
understand latitude and longitude and realize (hat the earth is spher¬ 
ical ? 

(4) What kinds eif ships were used on ancient [ran succinic voyages? 

And here now arc my very brief answers to these inquiries: Yes, we 
have well-authenticated records of actual voyages across the open ocean, 

* Sec, for example; Harry Fell, t-tfe. Spite? dttd Time {Harper & Row, [974), -md 
introduction (f> fd/rjfjy Rtofagy (Harper ft Row, rrj7*j); ficorgc F. Carter, "Egyptian 
Gold Seekers and Exploration in the Pacific”; and Scmiel Rommel, "A Torquetum 
rsf Jijj B.< ", both in Occammt VuNtdtUcns of (he EpigrapAic Society, vol. 1, 1975, 
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One of the first for which documentation exists is that of an expedition 
by an emperor of the Han dynasty of China in 140 n.c:. The Emperor Wu, 
accompanied by many of his court officials, led the expedition from the 
Chinese capital of those times, Ch ang An, in northern China, The ships 
first sailed 3,000 miles south, to pass through the Straits of Malacca, and 
then rounding the Malayan peninsula, they set their prows northwest to 
cross the 1 ^200 miles of open ocean and laud at "Huang-Chih,” identified 
by modern Chinese scholars as Conjeveram, near Madras. Here ihe 
emperor traded his cargo of gold and silk for precious gems, pearls, and 
rock crystal, returning home hy the same route. The historian Pan Ku 
(2-152 aj>,) does not explain how the voyage was carried out, but it is be¬ 
lieved that the seasonal monsoon winds were used. They would favor 
passages in both directions, provided the correct time of year was chosen 
for each start. Subsequent civil strife in China disrupted the trade route 
thus established and China withdrew from the outside world fur nearly 
three hundred years. 

Up to 30 ajj. the Creek shippers who operated the eastern trade routes 
for Mediterranean markets required three years for a round voyage to India 
and back, following the tortuous coastline of Asia, as Alexander the 
■Great had done when he returned to Babylon from his Indian expedition. 
About 30 a. 0. an Alexandrian skipper named Hippaias discovered how to 
use the monsoon winds to cross the Indian Ocean in the space of only 
three months. He returned from India in less than a year, thereby revo¬ 
lutionizing the trade routes. Within a year upwards of mo ships were 
setting out for India each season, to return u> Egypt laden with silks, 
spices, and gems In return for Roman gold. The vast ness of this luxury 
trade led Pliny the Elder to deplore the flight of gold from Rome, and 
the countless Roman coins found in India show that his concern was well 
founded. Soon Ceylon and eastern India were added to the trade areas, as 
again the coinage shows. By if/) a merchant ambassador named Alex¬ 
ander had crossed the Bay of Bengal to retrace the route of the Wu 
emperor, arriving at the court of Huan Ti, bearing gifts from Marcus 
Aurelius. These, and other similar voyages, slid not follow the tedious and 
protracted route of the continental coasts, but struck boldly across the 
open waters. There can be no doubt that the merchant ships used the 
seasonally reversing monsoon winds to aid their progress, for no ship 
(other than naval vessels) could afford to carry a crew of rowers and yet 
still remain solvent. 

As to the navigators' knowledge of the shape of the earth, and of lati¬ 
tude and longitude, this was well based from the time of Eratosthenes 
onwards. In 239 BjC, Eratosthenes had calculated the circumference of 
the work! as being about aSyooo miles, an error of excess of only 13 per¬ 
cent. This means that the degree of latitude was mistakenly thought to be 
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some 6g nautical miles instead of 60 miles,, Lis true value. This error was 
not so great ns to for hit I successful ocean crossings will) a [tredietd laud¬ 
ing point. Longitude was calculated by dead reckoning, a method that 
continued until long after the time of Columbus, For kck of a magnetic 
compass, bearings could not be taken in cloudy weather, but the stars and 
the sun i.nui moon provided data at all other times, The astronomical 
observations were set into an early type of astrolabe which, combined 
with the cross staff for measuring the elevation of the midday suit or 
other celestial objects at the time of their meridional passage, yielded :t 
direct reading of latitude. By 150 b,c r a mechanical computer had been 
added to the navigational equipment, which could now jKrform the 
operations of an astrolabe merely by cranking bronze gears and matching 
dials. The remains of one of these instruments now rest in the National 
Museum in Athens, recovered from an ancient wreck by divers. The man¬ 
ner of operation of these highly technical instruments is now known to us 
and may be found by consulting the journals tlictt deal with the history 
of science. 

The discoveries of the Greek and Roman*inventors did not just sud¬ 
denly arise <U novo. We know that many instruments had been devel¬ 
oped by earlier navigators, and that each generation improved on the 
work of those that had gone before. Maps of the constellations show 
that early voyagers were well aware of the fixed reference point in the 
heavens, the pole of rotation of the stars, even though in those days no 
bright star marked the position of the pole. It is a mistake to think that 
the so-called age of navigation (of Vasco da Gama and Bartolomeo Diaz 
and Christopher Columbus) was something entirely new, ushered in by 
the circumstance that around 1400 a.d. a bright star of ihe constellation 
Ursa Minor moved over the pisition of the pole as the Earth's asi* slid in 
accordance with precession. As wc now realize, ancient navigators knew 
always where the true [Mile is located even when there was no pole&ar, 
and after the ihircl century no. we have maps showing the position of the 
celestial south pole also, proving that navigators were then crossing the 
equator in the southern pans of the Pacific Ocean. 

As to the relative sizes and strengths of ancient ships in comparison 
with thow used by Columbus, medieval Europe of 1492 was in a state of 
nautical skill that the ancients would have regarded as Inmighted, Gd lim¬ 
bus's whole expedition could mount only h8 men, carried on three vessels 
of which two were only 50 feet in length, about the size of a small Boston 
fishing boat. Contrast dial with the Pharaohs of ihe Ramcssidc dynasty, 
lino n.c„ who could mount expeditions of 10,000 miners across the Indian 
Ocean 10 the gold-bearing lands of South Africa and Sumatra. Julius 
Caesar’s triremes Carried 300 men, yet he found his ships outmatched in 
size, height, and seaworthiness by those of the maritime Celts. 
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The discovery of the so-culled Fedra Luvradl Inscription m l™P* 
J^nved ftn stone occurred in Farahyba Province, Brink in lfi ^ | A irandfltuin by 
Dli -Silva Ramos was published in French in and the following is an l.iif 

"*<%£££ monument has been cut by Canaanitey of Sidon who, in «"•«£> 
establish Iradinp Stations in distant lairds, mountainous and arid, under the 
protection of the god* arid goddesses, set out 0,1 a voyaae T^'T IZ 
!,r (he rcifin of Hiram [i c, 5^6 ■■e.J «<" kins They departed from 

tebmwbtr in the Red Sea, after having embarked colonists Ip tan ahrp* 

(huv called in company along the coast of Africa in r l»o years. Subsequent? Huy 
iLamc separated from rhe flagship, and carried far away from tlunr eonipimi.ms- 
Ten men and three women arrived lure on ibis unknown «■*. Of whom 1, ihe 
unhappy Metis-Aslant, servant of (he powerful goddess Asfarte, have taken 
possession. May Hie pods imd goddesses come to my aid. 

This document, of which the original stone inscription is now apparently lost, 
has been declared a forgery by Professor Frank Cross of Harvard l nivcmly. On 
,G rather hand Professor Cyrus Cordon maintains its genuineness, and has issued 
J recent iransbtion. Since hundreds of ohvittttb' genuiue iiiscriptions found 

in the United Stales have similarly been declared to be forgems or mark* made 
Sr SU* or roots of trees, hy arsons who have md studied «wienl insenpbo™ 
there is no obvious reason at ibis time for doubting <he authenticity of ihe 
Farahyba tent. 
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JLHL rise and fall of Celtic sea power 
has been s<> strangely neglected by most historians and archeologists as 
to prompt much skepticism when first ! began to report Celtic inscrip¬ 
tions m America."! can't say J ever heard that the Celts were seafarers/* 
was a typical comment. Those who recall (hat Julius Caesar described 
the ancient Britons as mostly naked savages,, wearing only iron torques 
about their necks, sometimes with the skin of a beast cast over the 
shoulders, think of the Britons as having nothing better than one-man 
coracles for crossing water. 

Nothing could 3 >e further from the truth. In fad, most of Book Ilf of 
Caesar’s De Hello Gallieo is devoted to the greatest naval battle he was 
ever called upon to mount. And his adversaries: None other than the 
Celts of Brittany, whose fleet was swelled by the arrival of a flotilla they 
had summoned from their allies in Britain! The combined Gallic and 
British naval armament comprised an immensely fPowerful force, num¬ 
bering, so Caesar tells us, no less chan 220 ships,, all larger than and su¬ 
perior in construction to those of the opposing Roman navy under 
Admiral Brutus, 

These Celtic ships, Caesar says, were so soundly constructed that they 
could outride tempestuous or contrary winds upon the very ocean itself 
without sustaining injury.* U is dear that these fine vessels, which tow¬ 
ered over the Roman galleys, had the capability of crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean t'Mto attfuc aperto mart, "upon lhe vast open sea," as Caesar in¬ 
dicates. 

But who were the Geb to which Caesar refers, and how did they 
come to he in possession of such naval might ' 1 To answer that question, 
let me retrace the steps of my own inquiry into the background of the 
Roman observer's commentary on the events of 55 b.c. 


De Bello Gallieo, tuioks HI, Xf[[, r. 
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After receiving word oi my identification of Ogam inscriptions at vari¬ 
ous localities in Portugal arid Spain* Jim Whittall began to make plans to 
return to the Iberian peninsula to follow the new leads in the DdUrO 
river valley and other sites that seemed likely to add to our understanding 
of the origin of the New England Celts. Just before his departure he drew 
my attention to some standing stones in Brittany that seemed to him to 
have inscribed markings much resembling one of the classes of Ogam 
script given in the Boof( of Bally mote and a newly discovered Ogam in¬ 
scription in Newfoundland reported by Dr. Robert McGhee, professor 
of archeology at Memorial University. 

Jim’s suspicions were well founded, and to my surprise I now had be¬ 
fore me a series of Goidclic inscriptions from Vendee* apparently the first 
to be recognized in France. The translations disclosed funeral epitaphs of 
Celts of the Q-group* for the formula "son of" is rendered on the stones 
as M-C or M-Q, the vowels omitted as in the Iberian and New England 
examples (differing from the Newfoundland inscription in ibis resect, 
and suggesting that the voyagers who cut the Newfoundland record did 
so several centuries later). 

The Vendee stones were originally discovered in 1904, dispersed over 
an area of about one square kilometer, on a farm called La Vaux, near 
Saiiu-Aubm-de-Baubigne between Poitiers and Nantes, They range in 
size from two to nine feet high and, in addition to the Ogam lettering, 
carry images of men and horses as well as the rounded markings called 
cupulcs (which are also found m New England). According to my de¬ 
cipherments the gravestones gave the names and faihers' names of some 
individuals of whom at least one had died through violence {Sabal umi 
slain )* and at least one appeared to lie a mariner (M-C F-M-L, which I 
read as Sot.t 0} the Pirate), 

! wondered who these hitherto unsung Celtic buccaneers might be, 
and began to see if they could be traced. As a first |>osssbLe trail 1 con¬ 
sulted with numismatists as to what ancient Celtic coinage might have 
been discovered in the Vendee, because ancient coins often indicate by 
their design the principal activities of the people who used such coins. 
As* however* Gallic coins before the age of the Caesar* nearly always are 
imitations of the gold staters of Philip III of Macedon, all I was able to 
learn from the ancient coins was that the Vendee region had been occu¬ 
pied by the Vcneti tribe and their allies. In the area of the La Vailx. farm 
ii appeared that these allies were called the Namnctcs, after whom the 
city of Nantes takes its name. It seemed at tirsi as if this inquiry had been 
of little help. 

Guide books to the Vendee region of Brin any were my next quarry, 
and from these I learned that such French archeologists as Ernest 
Desjardains have come to the conclusion thai the probable shape of the 




The discovery of the West hulk'*, |ici hn|is .irounH 
Swi n.Cr. is here record rd in Ofcam script, ;innL old 
fk'llit- ijiiiRUJLRet by Mali (ht Malm), a (irtlibitian 
sea captain whn Ee-fl thin inscription cut on a rock 
at B;ircniidlif, Siiint Vincent Jclc!.. irt |lic southern 
Anti lies. From a bow downward] it reads S-L M-B 
[fc-R-G-]] N-S to-I l-M-L-K, ot, with vowels in- 
sfried, Si'jil M.dm hr^i lmlh iomitltch : "Malm 
discovered this remote western isle"), SEichlb' re- 
stored, Fmni n photograph urigirtally obtained by 
Tlimiru’i Hut-kerb) in 11)13. P, jFenrson 
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coastline of Brittany in classical times wjs such .1* to suggest that Caesar’s 
naval battle with the Cells may have taken place in the marshy estuary 
of the River Loire rather than at Quiberoit Bay, fifty miles further north, 
where tradition has it. If the inferences of Desjardins arc correct, then 
the naval battle could have occurred within the tribal territory of the 
Namiretes* allies of the Veneti and presumed occupants of the land where 
the La Vaux inscriptions had been discovered, Tim him was enough to 
send me to Book ]|[ of Caesar's commentaries, and hence 10 [he eyewit¬ 
ness account Caesar has given us of Celtic shipping in his own time. 

Now although I belong to a generation that read Caesar in high school 
it so happened that in my sophomore year Book 111 of Dr Bi'IIo Galiiro 
was not prescribed. Unfortunately so in my opinion, for as now became 
apparent, we had missed out on one of the most informative accounts of 
ancient seamanship to Ih: found anywhere in the classical literature, 

So I now learned to my surprise ihat, unlike the Gauls of the interior, 
several of the tribes that inhabited the coastal lands of northern France 
were skilled sailors whose chieftains were united in a maritime alliance 
under the leadership of [he Veneti of Brittany. Caesar lists these maritime 
Celts, and they include the Veneti themselves of Armorica, together with 
iheir neighbors the Curiosolites of the Channel coast, the Vcnclti of the 
Channel Islands and the Cherbourg region, the Namnctes of Nantes, and 
further south [he Pictones and Santoncs of the Bay of Biscay coast lands, 
as well as the Lcxovii of Normandy. Caesar further mentions that when 
the battle was looming up, the Veneti also summoned allies from among 
the tribes of Britannia, These, then, were the Celts whose combined re¬ 
sources placed a fleet of 220 ships off the estuary of the Loire, ready to do 
battle against the might of Rome early in the summer of ^ bjc. 

And what ships (hey were! Even Caesar, hard-boiled man of action as 
he was, waxes almost lyrical as he describe* the splendid fleet of swan 
ships, high'prowed and graceful, that now rounded the headland to close 
in upon the Roman galleys in the roadstead below (he island where 
Caesar was to watch the sea fight. 

Whereas the Roman trireme* and biremes lay low in the water, deep 
keeled and helpless irt shallow waters, the Celtic ships towered hi git above 
them, on flat keels that made them maneuverable in the estuary. Al¬ 
though a keel prevents a ship from drifting before the wind (making lee¬ 
way),, it is not in fact a necessary feature; an one denies the ocean-going 
capability of the Viking ships, yet their exhumed remains show them to 
have been flat bottomed. Hence there i* no need to doubt Caesar's asser¬ 
tions* 

The Celtic vessels had tall masts whose yards and cordage carried sails 
sewn from beaten hides, their leather far more serviceable in the rough 
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Atlantic storms than the Egyptian linen of the Roman vela , These were 
ships propelled solely by wind and by ihe skilled seamanship of skipper* 
who knew how to harness the air currents to their will, even sailing into 
the wind, to Caesar's bewilderment. Because no Celt would demean him¬ 
self hy rowing an oar, the thwarts on which a Roman skipjtor would expect 
to scat his galley slaves were replaced in the ships of the Gauls, by far 
stronger and better chosen beam*. These were ships bound firmly against 
the buckling action of ocean rollers by iron chains,* where the Roman 
galleys had only ro|*cs to tie the timbers together. The Celtic anchors 
were made entirely of iron, a detail which (since Caesar mentions it) 
makes us suspect that Caesar’s own ships may still have been using the 
wooden-flu krd stone anchors that they had copied from their former 
Carthaginian enemies. 

Because of their superior size and height, mariners on the Celtic ships 
could cast their arrows and spears downward to the decks of the hapless 
Roman galley* beneath. The armament of iron chains protected the larger 
ships from being rammed by ibe Roman skippers. It was midday when 
the two fleets engaged, and the disadvantage of the Romans was at once 
evident. They were outnumbered and outweighed, despite the fact that a 
Roman trireme would carry 200 men. 

In this dangerous situation the forethought of Brutus had seen to it 
that an appropriate secret weapon had been taken aboard the Roman 
ships. Knowing themselves to be poor sailors, no match for the Cartha¬ 
ginians during the Punic wars, the Romans had long ago invented ibe 
grappling iron, to lay hold on the enemy so he could he boarded and de¬ 
feated as in a land engagement. Now again Roman military genius came 
to the aid of naval mediocrity. A sharp,, hook-shaped device calk'd a /d&r 

* Hepozomala, as line Greeks called them. 


Libyan ships employed oarsmen as well ns sails-, and could therefore joUnlcy in 
an* direction, irrespective of the wind- The Upper picture, from un ancient Libyan 
mosaic, shows the mariners nude, indicating tlnH voyages were only performed in 
the summer season, as w;is also the custom among the- ancient Creeks, 

Xn detailed picture nf an incieul Celtic oceangoing ship has yet been dis¬ 
covered. hut from the account of them given hy Julius Caesar we can recognize 
most of the characteristic features of Celtic ships in the bus relief of a Tartettlan 
ship found in Lebanon. Save fur the- steering oar near tin- high stern (to the 
right of the illustration l, there were no oars, and the ship relied upon wind 
I tower, ill Hived hy skitllul -ill in-1 nuiil of I lie yank Liirryinsi Ihe heavy le.illiri sails 
Caesar notes that the Celtic ships were able to Ira set on the open ocean, and 
were strong enough to withstand tviniiest and high wives, He records that the 
Human galleys of his own Ek-vl were much inferior to the vessels of the great 
Celtic navy that gathered to attack the Romani in 55 h.c. JWcr /, Garfnlf, Gerald 
Htiiln&a 
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had been devised and taken ori board in advance in large numbers. It was 
at [Lie lied In a long line. The jukes were hurled into the rigging of the 
Celtic vessels, after which the Roman oarsmen drove ahead while the steers¬ 
man turned his pintle to veer away. The tautened fakes sheared the 
stays and wrought havoc with the Celtic cordage. 

Faced by the certainly of being out maneuvered by this new strategy* 
the Celtic admiral (whose mime is not given) ordered his ships to with¬ 
draw from the engagement. At this juncture nature came to the aid of 
the Romans. The wind suddenly dropped,, leaving the Celtic fleet Ik*- 
calmed without means of propulsion. Admiral Brutus seized his chance, 
ordered the grappling irons thrown, and the battle now reverted to the 
Romans' specialty, hand-to-hand combat on stationary decks. The entire 
Celtic fleet was destroyed or captured while the Romans still had So 
serviceable ships, with which Caesar later, in September of 55 b.c h carried 
the war across the Channel to Britannia. 

There is no further mention of British or Gaulish naval vessels in 
Caesar's commentaries, nor does Tacitus in the century that followed give 
any space or consideration to native naval knight. It seems that the bank 
against the Vcncti was the end of Celtic sea power in classical times. 
Except for periodic truculence by British chiefs against Roman economic 
exploitation, for the most pan the Celtic aristocracy willingly adopted 
Roman manners and luxury under the sweet persuasion of competent 
governors; and so the Celtic lands settled down to four centuries of rela¬ 
tive prosperity and peace. By the time the Saxon pirates appeared off their 
eastern coasts, the Britons luid forgotten their seamanship as well as most 
of their martial arts, and ruin soon followed, ushering in four more cen¬ 
turies of ignorance and misery. 

Across the Irish Sea, however, lay a Celtic land that had never known 
the Romans as conquerors. It is true, as Tacitus relates, that Agricola 
contemplated adding Hibernia (as he rendered the name Ibhcriu) to the 
empire, thinking thereby to extinguish the last sparks of nationalism 
among the Britons of Britannia, who would no longer gaze with envy 
upon the Irish visitors occasionally to lx* seen in British ports aboard the 
ships of merchants engager! in ihe Irish commerce. Agricola also wel¬ 
comed to his governor’s mansion at least one Irish king, thrust out by 
rebellious subjects, and the Roman's hospitality was candidly based on his 
intention to establish a puppet administration under Imperial protection. 
But the uproar in Caledonia that soon after ensued, followed in turn by a 
recall to Rome, prevented his accomplishing this end, Soon afterwards 
Agricola fell victim to the envy of Damiiian, succumbing to a mysterious 
illness which, the Roman public did not fail to note, coincided with a new 
health plan instituted by the palace physicians. 
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The independence of Ireland was thus maintained until the rescript of 
Honorius withdrew ihe legions from Britain to defend the Eternal City 
itself, by now facing the hordes of barbarians that broke upon Europe in 
the fifth century *.». No sooner was the Pax Rontann at an end than fleets 
of Irish raiders (seof/i) began to ravage the western shores of Caledonia, 
later lo settle there and still later to fuse with the Pictish Celtic tribesmen, 
establishing the kingdom of the Piets and Scots. Other Irish scotti crossed 
the Irish Sea to Wales, the Feni of central Ireland giving rise to the 
Gwynedd in North Wales, and the De$i of southern Ireland to the Dyfcd 
of South Wales. Still later these Irish colonists were to be expelled by the 
P-Celtic Cymru, leaving behind their Ogam monuments in the Gaelic 
tongue. 

Obviously none of these sea crossings could have been performed in 
coracles, so Ireland evidently had cither retained, or subsequently ac¬ 
quired, a fleet and sailors to man her ships. Similarly the fleeing Britanni 
erf Cornwall, a* the Saxon invasions grew more serious, took ship to 
Armorica, there to join the Celts of seagirt Brittany. By the seventh cen¬ 
tury Irish and Breton sailors could look 10 the western ocean once more, 
as their ancestors had done a thousand, vears before, as a possible means 
of access to lands more peaceful than ravaged Europe* 

The illustrations in ihe manuscripts, however, show that the Irish 
vessels of the dark ages and medieval period were little more than en¬ 
larged coracles, made of a framework of wood, over which hides were 
stretched, in the manner of a kayak large enough to carry six or eight 
men, A relic of paganism is apparent in the bull's skull on the prow, 
countered by a Christian cross in the -Stern. Such fragile vessels may have 
made channel crossings in calm weather, but it seems unlikely that so 
stormy a sea as the North Atlantic would offer safe passage to any so 
foolhardy as to seek it. The Irish monks preserve a tradition chat one of 
their number, Saint Brendan, crossed the Ocean to discover sundry 
marvels. 

Whether there be truth or not in the Irish tradition of Brendan’s 
voyage to thu west lands, we appear to be on the verge of finding Amer¬ 
ican relies of some such later phase of Celtic seamanship, to judge by 
Professor Robert McGhee’s newest find, mentioned earlier in this chapter. 
Add to this the illuminating contributions of Dr. T. G. E, Powell (sec 
Bibliography) of the Department of Prehistoric Archaeology at the 
University of Liverpool, and wc begin to sense a developing image of yet 
earlier Irish or Goidelic exploits upon the great waters. Ijci m now at¬ 
tempt, However hesitantly, to turn the clock backwards a thousand years 
before the Saxon invasions. 

The city of Tarshish, whose sailors occupied a commanding role upon 
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Jit ocean in ihc far-off days ^^ ^ ■hcll the Hebrew prophets foretold the 
doom of Tyre, was itself destined to fall victim to Carthaginian envy. The 
Guadalquivir valley was overrun by Iberian Celts, doubtless with the 
connivance of Carthage, and the Tartessian merchants now paid imposts 
to Punic Cadiz. No longer could ihe Tartessian allies, the Greeks of 
Catalonia, make the passage through the Straits of Gibraltar, save with 
the permission of Carthaginian sea lords, sparingly granted, h is believed 
[hat this change occurred about »,c. 

Thus the middle part of the sixth century b,c. would seem to be the 
latest possible date for American settlements here attributed to Tartessian 
inspiration or leadership. If tradition is correct in reporting the actual 
(foitmetion of Tarsbish in 530 b,c., then the Mount Hope inscription in 
Rhode Island can be of no later date. 

The Iberian Punic dedication tablet found in the temple of Bel at 
Mystery Hill refers to the god (or perhaps to the dedicators of the tablet) 
as “of Canaan,” The name Kanani (Canaanhe) was used to refer to them¬ 
selves by both Carthaginians and the Lebanese Phoenicians of Tyre and 
Sidon. Does the Mystery Hill inscription mean, then, that it was a dedica¬ 
tion made later chan 530 by Iberian visitors under the cultural dom¬ 
ination of Carthage? I suspect so. By the same reasoning, we arc obliged to 
date it no later than about 14ft n.c„ when Carthage in her turn fell under the 
onslaught of Rome, Thereafter no ships could be expected to reach the 
Americas under Punic sponsorship. 

What now of the Manana islet inscription, near Monhegan Island* 
which I have translated as an Ogum Celtic notice reading Cargo plat¬ 
form for ships from Phoenicia? The Ogam alphabet used is one that 
differentiates the letters G and K. unlike most of the New England Ogam, 
where voiced and unvoiced velar consonants are not distinguished. The 
lact that the distinction is made might well suggest to us that the Mon¬ 
hegan inscription is a late one. The word supposed to mean Phoenicia is 
spelled F-N-K.U presumably to be read as Fini^i, matching the Arabic 
Fimqi. That seems plausible enough, seeing that the extensive Greek 
influence in southern Spain would have familiarized the Celts with the 
Greek name Phonti^oi, "Men of the Purple,” by which they designated 
ihe Canaanite dispensers of purple cloth. 

But there docs remain an alternative possible reading. The form 
F-N-K might well refer to the Fcni people of Ireland, a self-governing 
kingdom whose citizens were well acquainted with ships at the time 
when the Romans withdrew from Britain, as Dr. Powell has shown 
(page 301). This matter cannot l>c satisfactorily resolved at the present 
exploratory stage of our American researches, but it sloes give us pause to 
examine likely events in the progress of Celtic apprenticeship ti[»on the 
sea m tile centuries before the hrst written records occur. 
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So long ago as 1943 Jacquetta and Christopher Hawke* were stressing 
the apparent continuity of Celtic physical traits in the prehistoric sites of 
Britain from the time of the Urnficld People (about i 100-900 b.c.) on- 
wards, giving as their opinion that recognizably Celtic speech was already 
being used iii Britain at that period.. The same authors noted that the so- 
called blucstoncs of the Stonehenge monument seemed to date from about 
Urn field times, and that they had been traced to a source in Pembroke¬ 
shire by geologists. This would require a journey by sea of some 400 
miles, surely the tusk of ships rather than coracles,. 

By the late seventh century b.c. wo find in the so-called Mamfiott Peri 
plus, of uncertain authorship, indications that the Cel tic-speaking Iberians 
had knowledge of distant lands called Icrnc and Albion (Ireland and 
Britain). It seems rather unlikely that a people so adventurous as the 
Celts would sit idly by while Tartessian ships visited Andalusia to trade 
with them, without some at least of the young Celtic fishermen taking 
service on the lamed ships of Tarshish. Indeed, I think It inevitable that 
the Tartessian art would have been acquired by some of the coast-dwell¬ 
ing Celts—and these, as the Iberian Ogam inscriptions now disclose, were 
Q-Cdts or Goidels. 

Is it not likely, then, that the various maritime Celts whose settlements 
in Gaul were later to come to the attention of Julius Caesar came orig¬ 
inally from a part of Iberia where Tartessian tutelage gave native Q-Cchs 
the art of oceanic navigation? The Cokid it character of the inscribed 
stones of La Vaux is consistent with such a view. It is generally thought 
chat the earliest (kick invaders of Britain were Q-Celts, so there could 
well have been a long tradition of involvement with coastal navigation 
among those Celts who were later to acquire the skills of the Veneti and 
their allies, 

I have set down this chapter ira the sequence in which the relevant facts 
have come to my attention. 1 began with the destruction of Celtic sea 
power under Caesar, for that is the clearest documentation wc have of the 
subject; then my discussion ranged forward and backward in time from 
the point of reference supplied by Caesar, namely the summer of ^5 b.c. 
The treatment is necessarily speculative, but perhaps it may open our eyes 
to the kind of evidence we should notv be alerted to seek in the soil of 
the Americas, or upon the continental shelves of both New England and 
Europe, where storm-wrecked Celtic ships may perhaps lie encrusted with 
the growth of sea-floor denizens. 
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on-sitc investigations and 
historical research had now shown that Cells from ihe Iberian peninsula 
were responsible' for the Ogam inscriptioni we find ofi ancient stone build¬ 
ings in New England, In ail probability the same Celts were the actual 
builders of the structures on which their inscriptions occur. It is also clear 
that die Celts, by virtue either of their own skills or those of their 
Phoenician neighbors in Spain, were capable of sailing to America to 
colonize any lands that appealed to them. The evidence now in our hands 
furthermore shows that Celts in considerable numbers did in fact settle 
here , particularly in New England. For America’s Celtic iascriptions 
could not have been an independent American invention! Celts must 
have come here to write them. 

This, therefore, is the place to say something about Celts as people, 
how they looked in ancient times, and how they lived. Then it will be a 
logical step to review their activities in America as evidenced by ilie re¬ 
mains of their handiwork. 

First, as to their appearance, Various ancient writers, notably Julius 
Caesar, Strabo the geographer, and Diodorus have left accounts of cite 
Gauls and ancient Britons, They described them as a fair-haired race, 
blue-eyed, very high spirited, boastful, quarrelsome, courageous in war, 
with a love of ornamentation. Warriors and men of the lower ranks 
went naked (at least in rhe warmer seasons of the year, when war was 
considered appropriate); the women were accustomed to wear garments; 
boih sexes delighted in massive metal arm. neck, and waist bands. They 
lived in rude hovels in clearings in the depths of the forest; their Inns 
were made of inter locked boughs over which animal hides were stretched. 
In winter the meat wore a cloak made of animal hide, though thc-ir 
chieftains used rich cloth obtained from Phoenician or other traders. 

Now these descriptions do not sjieciltcally relate to the Celts of Spain 
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and Portugal, bill rather to ihe Celts of Prance* Britain, northern Italy, 
and ihc lands uj the north of Greece. In Iberia die invading Celts, who 
may have entered the peninsula from France about 1000 b,c„ soon hecanae 
much intermingled with an earlier Syrian people, 1 hc« original Iberians 
seem to have been the ancestors of the modern Basques* a theory first 
advocated by the explorer naturalist Wilhelm vors Humboldt. According 
to Humboldt the Basque Iberians had occupied Europe long before, in ihe 
Stone Age, nod had later been displaced by successive waves of invaders, 
the various tribes of she Celts and Teutons, Humboldt sup|Jused that she 
dark-haired people of Ireland* parts of Scotland anti southern France, 
and much of Spain and Portugal were descendant* of the old Iberian 
basque stock, their language now changed through contact with later 
invaders. 

H umboldt $ theory fell into disfavor, mainly because it was supposed 
that the ancient Iberian language is enshrined in the Iberian inscriptions 
of Sp a in and Portugal, which no one seemed able to decipher (an example 
of these supposedly undecipherable Iberian inscriptions is the contract of 
Nnra and Makarios given in Chapter H) r Of course that argument is false 
and in reality most r>f the supposed Iberian inscriptions actually comprise 
Punic language, written in a local Iberian script. Some* however, are 
Basque, such as the funeral tablet of Queen Bcugerd. and others arc 
Celtic. So in reality we arc back to where Humboldt started. I personally 
favor his theory, and believe that the dark haired strain of Irish and Scots 
Gaels, as well as the other dark-haired Celts, are the product of ancient 
intermarriage of Celts with Iberian Basque stock,, the language of the 
Basques having all hut sulTered extinction in the process of integration. 

It therefore seems likely to me that the hands of Iberian Celts who 
Crossed the Atlantic must have included many brunettes of original 
Basque Iberian extraction, though speaking the Goidehc branch of Celtic. 
They were probably about as mixed as we modern inhabitants of America 
are. blondes and brunettes intermingled. 

But what about the skeletons? Dmn’t they tell us anything about their 
owners, whether they were tall or short, and what clothes if any they 
may have worn? A good question, except that there urnr no skeletons to 
study as yet. Gravestones we have aplenty, their owners 1 names engraved 
in Ogam, but there are no bodies alas. Why? Because all ihe gravestones 
we have so far found have been dragged away from their original post' 
lions by the colonial farmers of the eighteenth century, and built into the 
dry-stone walls that now crisscross the farmlands and second-growth 
woodlands of New ling]and. 

When sve first recognized the gravestones this past spring, we began to 
try to reconstruct the actions of those colonists in the hojx: of identifying 
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where the bodies had originally been buried. So far no traces have turned 
up. There is a great deal working against us, unfortunately. Nearly alt 
the rocks of New England are ancient granites and gneisses and vehists 
with a high add content. Tins means that the soil also is acid, and bones 
scarcely survive a hundred years in such soil. In contrast, the Celtic lands 
of Era lice and England are largely limestone or chalk; die soil is alkaline* 
and bones last much longer. However, we hof*. to locate original burial 
site* by stone artifacts buried with the bodies. Metal, unfortunately, un¬ 
less it Ik gold, deteriorates and vanishes in add soil, bin nametags or 
ornaments carved from stone could survive, and perhaps tie somewhere 
beneath the soil awaiting discovery. 

Numerous bronze adzes and otlu r t-rwuh have turned up over the years. 


Comparable copper and bronze arlEfacts of New England •:left i and of the Iberian 
Peninsula {right). DrdUNI by Jamvs P. WfiiJfnM tiyjU) 
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Bronze daggers of techie type: A, famiil in Mun-rj. 
nrtckport, Maunctiusftts, shortly after 1900 by 
IJi-. C- A. Kershaw, huh! new in l hi' Ptnboily 
Museum, Andover; B, lore Bronte Ape example 
From El ArCir culture, Sparii, iKrW in the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard t'uiversiEy. Tiir bLidev were 
riveted to the bandies, now decayed. From phntot 
fitihliihfd hy fame* F. Whittoll (i&yo) 


and also weapons, for example a spearhead, daggers, and a sword. These 
arc probably of Celtic origin, though up until now the museums to which 
they were brought by the finders considered them to Ik Bronze Age arti¬ 
facts brought to America by modem collectors and then accidentally 
“lost" here. James Whittal] is presently reinvestigating these finds, on 
which he has already begun to publish reports. A hoard of bronze dag¬ 
gers was found at Madison, Maine, in igz-p William Goodwin tried in 
vain 10 secure them, but the finders would not port with them. Perhaps 
when word of our work becomes more widespread, other finders of like 
objects will make their discoveries known. Meantime we have to report 
that no graves have yee been found in undisturbed condition. 

Much of what Caesar reported of Celtic life as he saw it was probably 
true of the New England Cells, 1 expect they too lived in skin-covered 
hovels of interlocked Ixmghs, These* of course, have left absolutely no 
trace in either Europe or America. No doubt the New England Celts 
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were hunters, too, 1 hough a t|uern for crushing grain found near the 
temple of the Mother Goddess at South Woodstock may be of Celtic 
provenance. Clothing would doubtless match that of the European Celts, 
skins serving as the raw mute rials for the majority, the wealthier 
people obtaining cloth from Phoenician traders by bartering skins or 
metal ores. 

All this, of course, is sheer speculation. But what about tbc permanent 
structures that the Celts left behind, besides the bare tombstones that 
lack bodies? 

The permanent structures we find are of the class called mcgalithie; 
that is, made of large undressed boulders to which have been added more 
carefully trimmed stone roof-slabs and lintels, often weighing several 
tons each. This is very interesting, for although exactly the same types of 
construed on occur in the Celtic lands of Eurojie, many of these massive 
ohjcHiis have been considered to he the work not of Celts but of some 
race antecedent to the Cdts. 

It is a peculiarity of European archeology texts that the books that deal 
with the Celts say very little about mcgalithie structures and in fact say 
virtually nothing at all about any buildings made hy Celts, it is as if tbc 
European Celts were t]uite clever, civilized beings who somehow r forgot 
to erect any buddings. On the other hand, the European archeology texts 
i hat deal with the mega lit hie buildings of Europe say little if anything 
about the people who built them. 

Notv, is it not extraordinary that in America, and in particular New 
England, we can recognize all the main types of mega lit hie structures that 
our European col leagues report from Europe, yci our structures arc 
associated in most cases with pagan Ogam inscriptions that betray their 
Celtic origin? Are we to sup^Ksse that New England, too, had its 
mysterious mega lit hie builders who were then followed by Celts, and 
that the Celts afterwards added their inscriptions to ihe mcgalithie build¬ 
ings they found here? I do not find that hypothesis at all convincing. In 
my own view the mega] it hie buildings of New England are the work of 
Celts. That their European counterparts do not carry Ogam inscriptions 
must -surely be due to the known fact that the early fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church forbade their followers to go near the pagan monuments nr, 
if they needed the stone for holy purposes, advised them to convert tbc 
heathen building to a church or monastic cell, first taking care to erase 
the offensive written matter. 

There is dear evidence that some of the mcgalithie monuments of 
Europe arc indeed very ancient, antedating the Celts, though the Celts 
chose to use them, as indeed the Romans did sometimes. But that docs 
not mean that all such mcgalithie monuments antedate the Cells, or that 
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the Cell was so help less as to be unable to build a building should, he 
require one, How we can lake a look ai the chief classes of mega lit hie 
monument, and the names appropriate to each. 

Best known on account of their bizarre appearance are the dolmens, a 
Breton word meaning stone table. Other names arc used in Ireland, but 
these arc not sufficiently well known to detain us, A dolmen is a memorial 
to a chief or to some event of importance, and takes the form of a huge 
central houldcr, sometimes ten tons in more in weight, supported on three, 
or four, or Five vertical stones like pegs. Good examples are to be seen at 
Bartlett, New Hampshire, arid North Salem, Massachusetts, Other 
examples occur in Maine and at Westport, Massachusetts, the latter of 
relatively small proportions. 

These American examples exactly match those known from Europe 
and the Middle East, The oldest proven examples are from the Middle 
East, much antedating I he Cells in Europe, and showing that the design 
reached Europe from the East. No archeologist or geologist in Europe has 
ever suggested that dolmens arc the work of glaciers. Indeed there was no 
ice age in countries like Syria anyway, yet dolmens are widespread there. 
Occasional perched blocks of stone called erratics are found on ledges, 
hills, or mountains, dropped there by the retreating ice sheet that had 
swept the boulder before it, but it has never been found, nor is it com 
side red feasible, that a glacier could erect several boulders of exactly the 
right height and then neatly deposit on top of them a giant capstone. Yet 
some archeologists here, when faced with the evidence of mcgalithic dol¬ 
mens, have claimed that they are the work of ice. American glaciologists 
have made no such statements, deeming such structures to be the work of 
agencies other than glacial ice, an opinion coinciding with that of their 
European and Syrian colleagues. 

In France a curious iutergradation can be observed between the rudest 
and most ancient dolmens, through later varieties where the support 
stones arc neatly squared off into four vertical faces, then through yet 
another variety where the vertical [Kgs have been cut into cylindrical 
squat columns, terminating, in one extreme medieval example, with the 
giant capstone, in all its primitive formlessness, resting neatly upon four 
architect uni I columns of the Tuscan order! The American examples are 


Two views of tk 1 largest CclKberiin dolmen yet discovered in North America, 
located al North Sakm, New York. Tl« 90-ton capstone Es supported on the apexes 
of five erect peg-stone*. Probably the memorial of a (Jcltiberian king, the North 
Salem dolmen most oQSely parallels a similar monument near Dublin. At Dan¬ 
bury, Connecticut, just across lhe state line, occur six Cetf Iberian megaliths 
chambers, some underground, associated with Ogam and Iberian dedications to 
the sun god Mel. Malcolm l). Pearmm 




Portugal 


Above, the ginnt dolmen at Bartlett,. 
New lljimiihlii^, Slone fielnw,. 

Iwdftli eenlLiry dnlmcn, with Tuscun 
columns supportinfi t3ie capstonc- 
Hatcd eolftv ;nid oilier object* faund 
under European dolmen* indicate 
their continued u*e ■hroui'li Homan 
litncs inln the nu'dirval ilt.'k despite 
the opposition of the church to super- 
I i I i 1111 v ■iminviteiL with paRfuiism, 
Joseph Dceheiette 


UnliiHih in Massachusetts (West- 
port), and Climcda, Portugal, 

Jlame# J\ It 
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all of the early type, which is in any ease by far the commonest variety 
everywhere else. In Ireland the dolmens. are rather small, resembling a 
Massachusetts example at Burnt Mountain, and our Irish colleagues be 
lieve that these were originally tombs, completely covered by earth chat 
has since been eroded away. 

The construction of a dolmen, es|xcialLy those that arc found at the 
tops of hills, must have involved immense labor The vertical peg stones 
would first be erected, then a great mound of earth piled over them to 
permit the caprone to be levered and dragged to the top. After the cap¬ 
stone was set in place, the earth would be removed, allowing the huge 
boulder to sink on to its supports. 

Analogous methods of construction would lx used for a second type of 
mcgalirhic monument found widely distributed in New England with a 
few examples in neighboring states. This is the slab-roofed chamber, a 
rectangular or square building, the sides made from natural boulders 
or large slabs of stone, roofed over by either one large square slab of about a 
half-ton or a tern in weight or, in the case of the larger examples, roofed 
by a series of lintel stones weighing up toMtree tons each. These are so 
numerous as 10 forbid listing particular examples, but reference may be 
made to the illustrations in this book, Structures of similar type occur ill 
Europe, ranging in age from the youngest so-called mu it trains of Scot¬ 
land. some dating from the period of the Roman occupation, to much 
older examples from the Bronze Age. some or most having been used 
as tombs lor tribal interments, The late examples from Scotland and Ire 
land were used for occupation by families, apparently during periods of 
stress, such as the Norse invasions perhaps. 

The American examples have been considered to be the work of 
"colonial farmers," and termed "root cellars." The absurdity of this inter¬ 
pretation is sufficiently demonstrated by the facts in the accompanying 
table. 

In Tabic 3, the data Sections 1 and 1 arc the result of the researches 
of Byron l>ix„ an ardent amateur astronomer who has Ixen investigating 
these alignments since 1973. His observations* were made entirely inde¬ 
pendently of my own work on the inscriptions, noted in Section 3 of the 
table. The miscellaneous inscribed material of Section 4 has been observed 
by John Williams and others. It is obvious that most slab-roofed chambers 
arc temples, 

A visit to a well-preserved inegaltthic slab-roofed chamber, such ax the 
Pantheon near South Woodstock, is an experience never m be forgotten. 

* Jycc articles by Byron 3!>ix in volume .3 of the Occasional Publication* of the 
Epigraphic Society, 
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TABLE 3 

Chtirticttrittk Feature* of the jVm' England Slab-roofed Chonihert 


(O Like tliL-ir Eurojxrjn ciiuni'-rjtam, [he New F-njilamJ Lb ehamlwis nnrly always 
face- lowasg} [he c-an, with a jsreserihcil |uu«-rn of deviation from true cut that 
van he related to the yJar cycle, 

t j) I hr (nili; ifcii 1 if |]jr New Fltplartd dali eltnutlu 1 jliiUj'.l in var i.ihly ties iImjih 
oPir .if the [■::■ 11 • hvltiL f UiruIUMtltd lies: 

fall ftunnrip due eaU: th.it i*. declination zem. line sunrise point on ihc days 
of the vernal and jnitujnival rtjttiftoxes, 

{!>) I'.Hiiiiiur r.i h 1 L..! 1 u: 11 i.■ n -t- 2 ^ on [he eastern binLHe.ni dui Li, dIk 
sunrise | h lari [ e-n [he day of the summer ulstirc. 

(e) Pointing to declination -iji 4 on the eastern horizon: that i% to the 
sunrise ptunt on the day of the winter solstice. 

(d) Some other wel | .refined astronomical axis suth as due south; that is, 
the .dji'cHhiii of junKmanm cl l-vilCli> ri of any CrlrLlial ImhIv hnsii; lived Mi 
eakubtr latitude hy means of an astrolabe. 

(4 J The outer surface of the door lintel ami or the lower surface of the ck»or lintel 
and/or the inner face of the door hntel carries (in well -preserved example*) an 
(jjenin Hlrdicnlkm tn C'lir of the Celtic icchL, uvviaily [0 Bel. Thr dccELejlkrfl irtjy 
include 1 In- name nf ihe rm! written to Phoenician letter^ as well as in Opam. 
The dedication may occur on the vertical porch slabs. 

(j) The inner walls nr ceiling lintels commonly carry other inwri'ln-tl material, including 
phallic vjrvinjfv. 


The impressive ceiling slabs ;md thu length of the chamber combine with 
its antiquity to impart a feeling of awe. This, particular temple carries 
lintel dedications to Bd (the Sun god), and portions of dedications to 
other gods can he discerned. Hence our proposed name Pantheon, Ii is 
oriented to face the midwinter sunrise point, —23$ declination. The 
original mound of earth under which it was buried is still intact, with 
large trees growing over it, yet so high is the door lintel that ti tali person 
can enter without stooping, a most unusual feature lit any slab chamber. 
These temples usually have a square smoke-hole above the altar at the 
inner end; it may be cut into a circular slab of rock about two feet in 
diameter, or else merely Comprise a chimney made of several stones. A 
rectangular window-like vent, with a covering louver, may also occur in 
the ceiling near the smoke-hole. These fittings seem to indicate that an 
altar fire was kept burning at the inner end of the temple. 

There is no observed connection Ixiwecn die divinity to whom n temple 
is dedicated and the astronomical orientation [if a temple. Thus of two 
temples at Woodstock one is oriented due south, the other to the winter 
solstice sunrise. A small chapel dedicated to Bel on Dix’s Calendar Site 1. 
near South Royalton, Vermont, is oriented to declination zero, facing the 
vernal and autumnal equinoctial sunrise |xnni; another, nearby, faces due 
south. 









Above, clumber, South Woodstock, a rectangular stone Lem pic oriented yn that 
its tmiaxis is aligned ssith t9SD[iUi hearing 113 s which, far latitude 4JJ-5 N, 
tcrrtspoiHl', to the horizon aziinulh of the rising sun on December a a, the winter 
void itf. Thus, fm I he day of mid winter, the- son, can lie seen I rum the altar as 
rising midway between the two pim farming the front wall. Dale, some lime 
aher 4;i;j n.t . Below, inner altar region rtf oracle chamber at Mystery Hill. New 
Hampshire, A slutted r rtlangufar ripening in the ceiling appears tn he constrnelril 
to admit a ray of light onto the altar, hut the details remain to he investigated. 
Pfirr /, Carfall, Jr/m-ph D. fiermono 
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Missive lintel stones cap the milts of a temple at Danbury, Connecticut, shown 
by John Williams to he oriented to tin- midwinter sunrise. I!ngraved inscriptions 
mi the vicinity relate this structure, and others nearby, to the suu pod Bel. The 
inscriptions include Ogam and Punte tberiin, and also the Mediterranean equinox 
symbol of the circle divided by n diameter, symbolizing ec[ual day and night. 
The Danbury comply* LS provisionally dated to ca. floo-fton b.c:.. coeval with the 
Vermont and N'csv Hampshire megalrlbic monuments, Midcofm D. Pearion 
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Outiidor altars to (he Celtic ^uds arc found in central Vermont, notably ilfinj the 
old (iellic highroad that runs through South Wood stuck. Altars dedicated to the 
nun eck! Bel are identified by the three subscript staves of the OKam nl^Ulbvt, 
spelling the letters H-L (above). The middle plw to graph shows port of the natural 
rock altar of ISct, carrying a square incised libation bowl, covered by moss as 
when first found by Fell in 1975., The tower photo shows a oast of the same hew! 
prepared after removal of the moss. Ruins of a large temple occur beside the altar, 
several of the masonry blocks also carrying the inscription B-L, one in addi- 

lion also carrying the name of a king who apparently dedicated She temple. Pet ft 1 
f. CarfaH- Fell and Fe/er / Carpi!I, Fell (md Certtwim 






Tile nnldoor altar of Apt till* or Mal'm-Mahona. god uf youths, whose name means 
Hcro-of-flcroes or Youth-of-Youlhs, located at South Woodstock, Vermont. The 
inscription, reading in part From She left, gives the consonants of the name of the 
god, The lower photograph is a view from above of the carved rec¬ 

tangular seminal libation bowl, with runnel, apparently used during rites of 
initiation of youths of the tribe. It is cut into the horizontal surface of the altar, 
to the upper left of the inscription tut the vertical face. The line drawing to the 
left shows an exactly comparable libation howl, with side runnel, recorded from 
Portugal by Professor Adriano Vasco Hodrigucz in ip6i. Top photo by Joseph D. 
(JornwHO, John U’flliVjtJi.v. bottom pitpip by Fetet j. C.urfall, Fell 
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Ancillary wall or ceiling decorations generally rdate to the divinity to 
whom die temple i i ; dedicated. Thus the small chapel of Ikl at Calendar 
Sire i carries a quadripartite square, a syrnlwjl of the sun. appropriate to 
the sun god. The temple of the Mother Goddess Byanu beside the pond 
at South Woodstock, Vermont, carries on its ceiling a lightly punched 
and stained representation of Tanith, the Mother Goddess of the 
Phoenicians. Phallic symbols have no obvious relationship to the dedica¬ 
tion, for a large ceiling phallus appears in the same tern file of Beany at 
South Woodstock Vermont, and small phalli are also found in the 
Pantheon at the same locality. 

Why should the structures identified as temples, have their long axes 
directed towards the particular sunrise fioints on the horizon, as indicated 
in the table? A full answer is given in Chapter t^, but a short answer 
would be as follows. A typical Celtic temple is rectangular with a narrow 
cm ranee doorway in the middle of the eastern wall and the smoke-hole 
(anti hence the altar) at the opposite or western end, these two features 
lying along the long axis. There are no window openings, the only light 
admitted coming from the doorway. Suppose you are standing in the 
chamber at the South Woodstock site in Vermont, The long axis points 
to declination —23.!* on the eastern horizon. This means that on the 
three or four days of the winter when the sun reaches its southernmost 
limit (nowadays from about December 21 to 23), u person standing at the 
altar and looking through the entrance opening will see the sunrise. O11 
all other days of the year the sunrise will not be visible to him. Evidently, 
1 hen, the orientation of the temple must he to provide a dramatic event on 
the selected day or days of the year appropriate for that temple, in this case 
the four days of the midwinter festival. It is logical to assume, therefore, 
shat each temple was associated with one or other of the festivals of the 
Celt ic year, much in the same way as Christian churches arc usually 
dedicated to some particular saint whose feast day is one particular day 
of the year, and whose congregation therefore mates a special celebra¬ 
tion at the church on that day. 

The sun’s motion is relatively slow at the time of solstice, so the midwinter 


(](;linl ins(-ri]tfiftHs tit Oklahoma discovered hy Cilaria Farley throw light nn the 
otherwise surprising occurrence 1 of Celtic divinities In the archeology of that stole. 
The voyagers apparently dsMndtd the Miiduippi, ArJeaniji, sintl Cimarron 
rivers, anil I oil inscriptions and bui hit mounds. Above left, wooden mask nF 
antlered god Ccrumuos, From Spiro Mound, Oklahoma, Museum of the American 
IrtiLiin. Above right. Inis relief of Ccrumiios front Celtic bowl, National Museum, 
Copenhagen. Below, cliff engraving of Hu mono. Celtic phase, showing young 
horned God. Letters M M presumably stand for Mabo-Maltona. whose name may 
be a more ancient equivalent of Ccmmnos of Gaul. Cast by Gloria Forfcy, photo 
by Peier /, Garfail 
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and midiummcr festivals were necessarily spread over several days. In 
contrast, near equinoctial times the sun moves faster, and so the celebra 
tion of the spring and autumn festival was a more precise matter, each 
equinoctial festival occurring at sunrise on one particular day only. Thus, 
since the festival at the equinoxes was shorter, and hence less important, 
it is not surprising to find that a temple such as the one dedicated to Bel 
on Dix's Calendar Site i (near South Royalton, Vermont), where the axis 
of orientation lies due east and west, corresponding to chc equinoctial 
sunrise and sunset directions, the temple itself is more modest, indeed no 
more than n small chapel. Here, we may guess, the tribal gathering was 
nut at the equinoctial chapel, hut on the nearby calendar site itself, where 
the Druids would Ik engaged in the astronomical observations. 

These calendar matters, linked with Celtic religion and hence reflected 
in the physical orientation of their religious buildings, are undoubtedly to 
Ik traced back to an ancient cult of sun worship, and certain symbols 
widely distributed across the Old World at sites where she sun was 
worshipped in ancient times occur also on the walls or lintels of some of 
the Celtic temples in New Engla nd. Tfiey arc also found at some other 
sites linked with various tribes of North American Indians, and there can 
Ik no doubt that the Indian shamans acquired these symbols from com 
tact with ancient colonists in America such as the Celts. 

The sun, as the giver of warmth that promotes the growth of all 
vegetation, both the forest foliage and the edible crops, and whose annual 
return after the winter months ushers in spring and (he birth of the young 
of many wild animals, came to he regarded as ihe Givcr-of-Lift, a phrase 
that appears in the ancient Semitic Creation Hymn preserved by the Pima 
people of Arizona and Mexico (sec Chapter 13)' Thus anv discussion of 
the role of the Celtic temple is bound to relate to the annual solar cycle 
whose astronomical axes determine the orientation of the temples and 
the dates of the year when any given temple celebrates its own special 
festival. 

It is clear that the astronomical orientation of the various temples of 
the New England (xdis is one of the most decisive facts showing that 
these structures cannot possibly have been built as root cellars by early 
colonial sen lets in modem times. The farmers who cleared the land of 
forest in the eighteenth century were country people from England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland. Their names are on record so the town 
archives of New England, often also on memorial stones since erected in 
ihe public places, and still more conspicuously exhibited in the charming 
country graveyards, in the heart of the temple country of South Wood 
stock, for example. Here in the pioneers' burial ground we read the names 
of the fathers and mothers who first came to South Wood stock, their 



The Hye a/ fleJ-i. Until 197s (lie subterranean stone chamber at the McIntosh 
farm near South llayalton, Vermont., was thought In he a colonial root-cellar. In 
the summer of that year Hem 1 Fell (above, in'th cH't) and Marjorie Chandler 
removed ihe soil Over the entrance In iliM'liUf a dcc ])!} 1 cnpavfd stone lintel 
carryiop a dedication in Ogam Celtic letters and a Phoenician monogram, xhosvLng 
I hat (he building was dedicated to the god Bek In the lower photograph of 
.1 east of the lintel ihe Ogam letters read, from left to right. D C K-L. to be read 
ax l>egos Bel. Temple of Bet. The pupil and lower eyelid are formed from the 
Phoenician letters B-l, (Haatl. An inscription within the chamber reads "Pjii heed 
to Bet. his eye is the son." Bottom photo % Peter }, Cfjr/flH. fop? photo by Joseph 
D. fatirjilii;i 













The E[iir of Bel— *1, In 1975 Sytnn JJisi. while carrying nut astiunMnwl research 
On Hu* function of the standing stones at Calendar Site near South Woodstock. 
Vermont* ili^ouTud this engreved inscription un a targe nn^iratt 1 stem* carrying 
worn Ogam letters. Her* shown as .1 cast, with the incised marking' painted in 
white, the inscription is seen to be Ogam, reading upwards B M-K-G, believed 
to represent the old Celtic words B[ emharg, or Observation stone. Subsequently 
similar inscriptions were recognized at Mystery Hill. New Hampshire^ and when 
photographs were taken to Portugal by James WhittalL corresponding inscriptions 
were identifies! by FbitagHte archeologists, It is believed that (be distortion of 
the Ogam If tier (i tn resemble an eye indicates either the eye of I he gad Bel 
(i.e.i the sum or perhaps was intended to convey the purpose of the observation 
Stone to the illiterate, Byron Dir, Fflfr f. (liirfull 


Tin- Eye of Jfrf-;). After the identification of I lie sign of tbe eye of the sun god 
at sitc^ in Vermont, more severely eroded examples at Mystery Mill. North Salem. 
New Hampshire, »grc recognized. On this cast of part of the surfute uf a stand¬ 
ing stone, upper right, the Inscription appears to he identical with that of the 
Vermont Calendar site a. near South Woodstock, reading therefore ''Observation 
stone-' Oshnirn Stone believes the miimilil li is related In hmar observations. FftFf 
J. CItjrfall and Fell 


Thr f.jfr rtf Hrl~4- h'nlliiw intL icLi'iitilir^tiaai nl l hr ln -1 is.pit- al Mystery Hill, 

Fell next found a more severely eroded rye inscription «n an erratic boulder in lire 
same line nf sight as the summer vdstiee sunset stone of the Myslrry 11 ill calendar 
complex, Shown here as a painted east, no readable Ogam letters arc discernible. 
All rail* in ffir fjr «/ fid re rim wfre |9KpM(l mill dtripilmd by f>il, pfcofo- 
cropfied in color Inj GarfaH t mid rendered in Idack-and-trhilr by ftru-fth Germano, 








The Celtic I/erm-i. A herni is a rectanguFar block nr column of 'tone having & 
human head nr skull carved at the upper end, find set iiil-n the srniind a* a grave 
marker or an an image to a gad. In iymj »imc carved monoliths were fnund at 
3 ..i V*ux in Brittany currying representations nf hemi! (top, horn Joseph 
Dcchckltt), accompanied by {kiidilic Ogam lettering giving 1 lie names of dead 
warriors and sailors. The crosses may indicate a Christ Ian date. The figure* at 
bottom are from I lie pagan Celtic sites near Wurltt-mhrfg, Germany, in the 
Landi^mlBfum, Stuttgart. The ri^lil Figure is pari of a dtnible/Med image. Tlw 
left is a fragment carrying Ogam letters M -(J-M ("noble youth "|. The Ogam 
of the Breton example 11E the upper left reads T-UMI F-S-tbH, and apparently 
men ns u Thc two men named Tiwl laid to rest-” 



TFpc Celfrr /ferni-a. A badly eroded massive berm was found in 1975 by John 
WilKflrrti in Central Vermont, near remain* of stone temples dedicated lo Bel and 
to flymen in the high country near Beading, It carries no read ah lo inscription and 
the bend lacks detail, It still stands nearly erect* and libation bowls are ml in 
nearby rocks. This may he an archaic image of B el, anted filing the mure sophis¬ 
ticated sculpture of the South RuyaltCrt sites. John WilffarM and Joseph [J, 
Germans 
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f-cMEc art clmrartcriid by the manner i ri which nlhinl Sj{UKt. is birds 

and aniiiials, insensibly into Ktnraticic liemenlr tit the design, The motif at 
the upper left is From a Code ilkli, I'nmi-iiia, in the Peabody MtiJcUifi, IflTvard 
University, The other three are from the k ramfcfl nezra tfifn'm of Spain, in (he 
Museo N'umanlino, Skria, Spain, As Celtic inscriptions ami Other artifact 1 . nrttir 

in Florida anti west In t )kLih.. it may hi' interred that perhaps Pun.imaninn 

gxitiers tiimr under the iiilluenee <if these southern Celtic cmtjxisls. 
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Celtic motifs from the old work! and the new. Above left. Code bowl, Panama, in 
the Peabody Museum. Harvard University, drawn hy Gerald I Icsiin&a. Other 
figures are from ceramics nt-tiro iberita in llir Musco Nnmantina, Soria. Spain, 
after Jose Cnmon Azmir, Las Arte* y Ins pueblos de la Espina Frimitiva, Eipni. 
Calpe, Madrid. 
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children and other relatives, The simple inscriptions show that these were 
certainly no band of astrologers or philosophers imbued with druidic 
learning. To assert that these mcgalithic buildings arc merely “root 
cellars" built by the colonists is unjustified. Even supposing that by some 
unexplained means the colonial farmers were able to inscribe Ogam and 
Phoenician dedications on their “cellars," this would by no means explain 
the systematic orientation of the cellars with respect to the ancient riles 
of the Celtic solar year. 

Monoliths, also called standing stones, are among the most charac¬ 
teristic features of any Celtic landscape, in New England no less 
than in Europe, though as yet we have not found American examples so 
impressive as some of the giant monoliths of Brittany. Some appear to 
have been monuments to dead heroes. Others perhaps marked a battle, a 
crowning ceremony, or some other event long remembered but now for¬ 
gotten. We have collected some photographs of monoliths in Ver¬ 
mont, some now overturned, though capable of being erected again 
should such be the wish of their custodians, the present landowners. 
Standing stones often occur in threes, especially in straight lines of three. 
The magic properties of the number three are remembered to this day by 
the Gaels, and in Scotland when I was a student 1 was taught the follow¬ 
ing ancient prayer: 

Comnadh tri mo dhuil. 

Comnadh rri im> run, 

Comnadh tri mo shuil, 

Agus mo ghlun gun chlaon, 

Mo ghlun gun ehktOfl! 

May three aid my hope. 

May three aid my love-making. 

May three aid my eye; 

And my knee from stumbling. 

My knee from stumbling. 


Celtic hurial urns from Iberian and North American sites. Bell-shaped, unplaced 
urns were introduced into the Iberian Peninsula near the close of the European 
Brunic Arc. and it is considered by Purtuftucse and .Spanish Lirt.licntom.ivts that 
Celts of (he Onfield culture of France brought these ceramics into Spain around 
ftoo b.c. They usually 3i*ve an incised geometric pattern, especially around the 
rim. Their purpose, when buried In funeral mounds, wan to hold ashes of the 
dead. Vase a. above, is from Maries, Barcelona, and ihe similarly shaped sue b 
is from OwastC, New York. The incised patterns c and d are from Las Copulas, 
Portugal, and that of figure e is from New York. Hit Other rim Sherds are from 
Amoskejjs:. New Hampshire (eolE. James P. Whitlall); the impressed circular and 
oval decorations (seen also in I he New York vase, h) are paralleled by n similar 
decoration in ware from archeological silos in Majorca (fide Salvatore Trento, 
personal communication); tk New Hampshire examples arc from an area be¬ 
lieved to have been in Celtic occupation- 







The stored bull df the Iberian Celt* i.' here i-vi^Iul-l>eI hy a hisou, in Aiiimtl that 
formerly roamed the northeastern region of the United States, This sculpture. in 
the style uf the Celtic sculpture of Iberian sites, was found in the Lawrence area 
of the Merrimack River valley, Massachusetts. Other evidence of a Celtic scuip- 
tor's work in Massachusetts is the finding of part of a earned human leg near 
Haverhill. .V/rjfouJrri H. Feartan 


How you get inside depends mi llu; temple. Above right. Fell emerging from a 
small hole leading down into the completely subterranean temple of I he Eye of 
Bel at the Mvlnlotb tile in the While Riser area. Below, Robert E- Stone, director 
■t! Mystery Mill, shelters from (is-degree summer heal in the equinoctial porch 
ol the temple rtf Bel on the hills above South Roytlforti, Vermont. Pkatet by Petit 
/. Garfalt 
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Rings of stones, sirjmciim.cs double rings, with cur without a central 
stone, also characterize Celtic lands, Vermont and Connecticut included. 
Burnt Mountain in Massachusetts, and other New England localities, In 
Ireland they range in diameter from ten feet upwards, anti those of 
America fire of similar dimensions. Their functions are not really known, 
and probably varied. Some seem to have been religious or astronomical, 
having an east-west axis marked by extra stones; others may have been 
(to more than protective fences around a grave tumulus. Same seem to 
have been the outer limits of a hut or wigwam. Two sketches from my 
notebooks illustrate these small circles of puzzling purpose. The circle 
represents the protectLve power of a deity, and in the prayers of the 
Hebridean fishermen when the sun rises Alexander Carmichael recorded 
ihe following lines that may well come down from pagan times, for the 
circle was the symbol of the sun god Bel: 


Hia dh.i mu chaim, 

Pia dha mo chuairi, 

Di;t dha mo cb.mm. 

Dia dha mo smuain! 

God be my enfolding, 

God be my circle, 

God be in my words, 

God be in my thoughts. 

Perhaps the last couplet was added in Christian times. 

When the Celt of old had lived his span of days, his friends and rela¬ 
tives held a wake for the departed, the frill of the Irish or gwyll of rhe 
Welsh, and after much loud caoin (keening or lamentation) his body 
was laid to rest in earth. Many ancient heroes of New England sleep 
among the Green Mountains in the soil they once trod. Their si tuple 
tombstones give just their name and the name of their father, occasionally 
also the word "alas" is found, as on the grave markers of the CeltiberiaOs 
of the Susquehanna valley. The names we read are older forms of names 
that many a Celt yet carries: Da or Dai, Lu or Lew, Hu or Hugh, Yoghatl 
(Ewan or Evan), Gab (Gavin) and many another yet to be recorded. So 
here in [he quiet beauty of the mountain valleys lie the remotest ancestors of 
how many modern American families, themselves the descendants of 
those who stayed behind in Europe but whrt.se progeny eventually fol¬ 
lowed the ancient urge to cross the wide ocean to the western lands. Truly 
the mountain pastures of Vermont are hallowed soil. The Gaels have 
preserved the ancient prayer of one who is about to be laid to rest, a 
lesson in humility that still can have meaning for us: 
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Caimich mi a noclid 
Eadar uir agus care, 

Eadar run do rcachd, 

AgliS dry re mu d hoi He 

Bury me by night. 

Amid the pastures and the herds. 

Amid the mystery of thy laws. 

My unseeing eyes. 

This poem of resignation is addressed to a deity called, with typical 
Celtic periphrasis, Thou Being-of-laws-and-of^e-stars, some creator god 
of the old philosophy that the Church adapted to Christianity, Has any 
modern faith more to oiler by way of comfort? The ancient Celt looked 
into his future after death and accepted the end of exigence as a mere 
personal derail. Perhaps therein lay the strength that carried him across 
an ocean to settle a strange and hostile shore. 
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.HE men cf Tarshish established 
colonies in eastern North America, the settlers probably drawn from the 
native Iberians (that is* ticks ant] Basques) of the Guadalquivir valley 
in Andalusia, Thai they could not have included many Phoenicians is 
apparent from the lack of sophisticated material cultural objects at the 
sites so far investigated. Rather* these colonists must have been accustomed 
to the rude manner of life of the Iberians before the arrival of Phoenician 
traders in Spain but, tike many colonial peoples* they Had acquired the 
language of iheir colonizers* lit this case the Phoenicians) and some at least 
of their chieftains were literate in the Tartcssian manner of writing the 
Phoenician (or Punic) tongue. These inferences arc drawn from the docu¬ 
ments found in their chieftains' burial mounds. 

The first authenticated find of an engraved Phoenician tablet in an 
American archeological context was that of a Tartcssian inscription found 
in iPi$8. This tablet was excavated from :i burial chamber found at the 
base of Mammoth Mound, in Moundsvillc, West Virginia. Although the 
Tartcssian alphabet had not then been deciphered* the similarity of the in¬ 
scription to Iberian writing was recognized, and in the Contemporary re¬ 
ports of the dig. ihe mound and its content- 1 : were attributed u> European 
visitors. Man-made burial mounds* or tumuli, arc characteristic of many 
royal graves of the European Bronze Age. 

The notion that Europeans had visited and even settled in North 
America in ancient timer continued as an acceptable hypothesis in the 
archeological periodicals for the ensuing forty years. Then, sometime 
around 1870, the opinion became widespread that there had been no such 
callers before Columbus. The Moundsvillc tablet was forgotten, or dis¬ 
missed as a later intrusion that had accidentally fallen into the mound, or 
been surreptitiously introduced by some irresponsible person; others 
thought it was a Cherokee artifact of quite modern date, unconnected 









This engraved tablet* inscribed iri Ibtriln script mid cmpIvyinK the Fmlit Jam 
gtujie, shares some uf its vnrahtiLi tv and a El its bsic style characters with the 
historic I ah let of TaKach> ticnjilrtl in ifyjft front the fool of the Mammoth 
Mound at Motindsville, Grave Creek, West Virginia. Tims it is dearly related to 
the Iberian culture nf Mounds vi lie. It was found in a stream bed In central West 
Virginia, arid tiFOnrtiiljr supposed to he nF Vfldilg origin, Us vocabulary is found 
in sbmclarct Semitic dtcltnnaries, and yields the fallowing translation, the icrij>t 
matching that given in DirinEtris tables: 


(i) The memorial of Tei h 
(a) This tile 

(5) (His) hjollier tuistd'tfi'be-intde 

Compare the inner iption and the translation with the data given for the tablet of 
Tasat li iii chapter %■ Ceramic cast court<*ty Dt. Cfndt fcVd(f h ftJtoio hy Jattph O. 
Gerirmrao 



The Pontotoc stele, found in Oklahoma, is apparently the work of an early Iberian 
cnliinisl III America, .r I In script \- that known otherwise only from the Cflchao* 
da It.: pa region in nor!hern Portugal, ft depicts the life-giving rays of the sun 
descending, upon the earth beneath. To the left the Iberian Punic letters spell 
“Start of dawn," to the right "Dusk," with the cresccut-sihip of tile moon. Two of 
the panels contain Ogam Punic, partly illegible, but sufficiently clear to disclose 
the phrases "When Baal-tta rises in the cast, the beasts are content, and (when he 
hides his face) they are displeased- These identify the iiiKcri ption as an extract 
from the Hymn to the Atnn by Pharaoh Akinin ton, here translated into Iberian 
Punic. Further study of this remarkable stele is still in progress. All hough 
Akhuaton's hymn dates from the thirteenth century b.c,, this American version 
can scarcely be older than about Sh n.c. The engraver was interrupted, covered 
ever his work with soil, and never relumed In complete the blank panels, Gloria 
Farley-, Weldon W. Stout 









"Hagn rests hm 1 ' is the purport of (He bilingual inscription »» an ancient grtvt- 

’.tone jimruL at Hochr, t )Ush.a. The South Iberian st-rE|it rcmis from rij'lit to 

left ll-L-L Il-C. The Ogam script to the left, in the style of Cadiao da Hops in 
northern Portugal, reads from below upwards H-C. The name I Inga Es probably 
Cognate wFth rryjd-ern Arabic Aga, incnumg ‘'thief. 1 " This stone, which, yields a 
phonetic vjlue for the Ogam sign for fi. could be substituted for the Iberian in¬ 
scription I'-c) cites I hi the A upend i* (CrKtcfrfUp; fhe Code), thereby making the 
decipherment of the American Ogam itucriiltinni totally imlf[iciident of Plnropean. 
materials. Such independent decipherment, however, yields a result that matches 
that derived for strictly European inscriptions. Gloria Parley 
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Decipherment riF IEii-rum inscription on the Bourne Stone, found at kmnattakum- 
kunit, Cape Cod Bay. From Orrns-ionai Publication* of the G pi graphic Society, 
v, *, no. 4* 

Approximate ctrrafisafion 

I* Tllddh 

s. hawasa. If datar, I la mm dsn galaha. 

TrnnridlinN 

1, a proclamation 

2. of arincvitHMi. Do mil deface. Ih this, fljiiiiin takes iimrmiaii. 
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Alphabets of the Bourne stone and southern Spain, compared. 
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The Phoenician (Funic) colonists of Iowa used art alphabet Chat shows clearly 
I hat their horm-Lmd was in I he JbrHwiI pfiiimyta, The low# inscription was 
fmmrl at Davenport in 1H74. and is written in the Iberian alphabet whose uend 
values wtre determined ifr Spain Su years taler- Failure to identify Iht low in 
jilph^bel led archeologists until now to supiMjse that the llavcnitnrt finds were 
fraudulent. 
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with the so-called Moundhuilders, a word coined for a supposed phase of 
Woodland Indian culture on the cast coast. Interest in the Moundsvillc 
Cablet was revived in 194b, when Olaf Si rand wold declared it to he Norse 
a nth hy what means no Norse scholar can fathom, contrived to read it as: 
*'1 knelt on the island, Yule .site on meadow island. Now the island is 
a sanctuary where holy things, arc hoarded” To obtain this peculiar 
translation he was obliged to duplicate letters, turn some upside down, 
ignore some parts of letters, and assign more than one sound to the same 
signs. The effect of this unfortunate Norsemania was mainly to discredit 
epigraphy in America, and the view hardened that Columbus was in fact 
the first European visitor to these shores, 

By 1968, when the English epigrapher Diringer brought out tables of 
the comparative phonetics of the Iberian alphabets, it was already possible 
to read numerous Semitic words and phrases in the various Spanish in¬ 
scriptions in the Iberian scripts. Spanish scholars, however, had meantime 
become interested mainly in the classical era, particularly the Greek 
settlements of Catalonia, where vowel signs had been introduced into the 
writing system by changing the sounds of certain Phoenician letters. Thus 
the Andalusian texts, which retain the ancient Semitic manner of writing 
only with consonants (and semivowels such as y and «*), were seen as 
untranslatable writings in an unknown language. It is almost as if the 
Spanish epigraphm had set their minds against reading Semitic texts, 
for 1 hey do not seem to have noticed the Phoenician character of the 
lbcri an and Tartcssian inscriptions, This is the more surprising since no 
less art authority than H, N. Savory in England gave a masterly review of 
the Phoenician characteristics of the Tartessian culture and its viability in 
the face of Celtic inroads, in lbs Ixmk Spain and Portugal, published 
the same year (tg6$) as Di ringer's Iberian tables. So it is not altogether 
strange that several more years elapsed before (he Ihorian character of 
our American inscriptions could be detected and proved. 

Such has been the checkered history of the Tartessian inscriptions of 
West Virginia and Ohio. Interest in them was renewed in 1974, when 
Professor George Carter in Texas noticed the similarity of many of the 
letters in his copies of these tablet* to letters I had then recently reported 
from Libyan inscriptions. He forwarded copies of the American tablets 
to me for study. \ could see that they carried a script of the Iberian group, 
related to the Libyan but with many differences from it. 1 could also sec 
that the reading direction must be from right to left and that Phoenician 
words occur in the inscriptions, though often abbreviated or spelled differ¬ 
ently from the more usual dictionary forms. The style was mrst, rather 
like creole or pidgin-English, suggesting that the writers may have been 
using a language other than their native tongue. Although I was not at 











During ! h l' Rron/c Aji 11 hl'i i ;i ii chiefs tnd kings were buried in mounds uf varying 
vnc, sinaiIur to this, example from Portugal, I hr h<nlv being phveed in n itOFK'liild 
t fiamlivr aliiml The fn'rl drep In in ;ilL flu- Miiimiit ■ if ihc mound Ear riji-Jala-Tl-iv The 
curreapniidiitK mounds ■ i-f eastern .md mid tile United Stales laud limber ihiimhrll 
r;klhi• iFa.in stiaiii 1 . hail tin'}' mritniii -.iiiiiljr in hniIngiiaiI ramiiTta 1 - !hj llmst- ililind ill 
I In-r in, jnehiding mortuary inseriptions in Iberian script n rail LiiKiii|{ti like that 
tilUtl ill rlia|l!<;i 2 Irrarn VlflUOtlsvilli!, ■■ \I \ Lrgjniji. 


Copper ingot 4 x 6 " 
Ohio Valley, middle 
period. Similar types 
occur in the fldena, 
Hopewell and other 
mound sites in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Indiana. 
Kentucky. {Peabody 
Museum, Harvard) 
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Cyprus 


American mound sitvs have yielded comidiTahle numbers nf copper tablets shaped 

like the h ide of an animal; I lie functii. . these was unknown, and they were 

namd ‘reels." However, in lfyfi in Cyprus, and subsequently in many Mediter¬ 
ranean excavation*, correspond Eng Frame Ape capper object), reoofntx«l now as 
ingot* used ac international Bn>n« Ane currency, have been found. The American 
examples indicate an international trading sjstem extending to |he Atlantic states. 
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Pottery uppeurs abruptly in northeastern American sites, suftftestinft that it was 
Introduced by visitors Or settlers from Iberia during the Brume Age. Above left, 
rim sherds from a collection made at Ainnslteaft, >£ew Hampshire, by James F, 
Whitt all II, from a deep horizon prior to dam construction, The geometric lUtRcm 
uf irn'iwl parallel lints in chevron forui resembles Iberian wnre of the Bronze 
Age. Bebw left, a sherd collected at Raymond, New Hampshire, by William 
fiood win's ptiu[), Selmv right, five copper armbands, resembling ||io*e of the 
European Bronze Age, found in the burial mound of Taiali when Mammoth 
Mound was excavated in i%8- this find was associated with a Celtiberiun in¬ 
scribed tablet, deciphered on page 15 b. Top photo by Joseph D. f.Vrmanzi, tofl 
photo by Peter J. Gar fall 


Portrait figurines and also figures of Animals apjnear as handles or rim decoration 
in fberian pottery during the latter half of the first millennium b-.c., and Portuguese 
scholars attribute their presence to the influence of I he Creels settlers, ;is also lo 
Pome influence- Simitar terracoita figurines form ihe handles or decoration of 
North American pottery from the Mound Burials, as seen in these examples. The 
European features and the Iberian term of the headdress are noteworthy. From 
S. D. Feet, The Mound BuUdm, iStja, Lejft, Gerald Hedinga, Buffalo Museum. 
Bight, Peabody Museum, Harvard t'm'rersrir/ 











The Phoenician al immc Arid abroad retained hi* duracteritfic higlt-cnwned fa*!* 
the ftenm'rt, worn on forma] occasions. It it Wrt: Ilhistr.itvd hy two terra on ICa 
figurines. Left, an American example, excavated from a Mound Builder burial 
mound. Right, a figurine from Irene, Cyprus Mlttcuni, Roth figurines date 

from [he &th to 6th century n.c. For a comparison of the alphabets used by the 
Phoenician colonists ill Iowa and in southern Spain, see page ifia. From S. D, 
Peel. The Mound Builder s, i-Sya. 


first informed by Carter as to the source of the tablets, 1 could tell from 
the text that they came from funeral mounds, for words answering 10 
these meanings occurred in the brief phrases. 

The translations should still be regarded as tentative until wc hav* - a 
fuller documentation of the Andalusian dialects, but I think the versions 
offered in this book are not likely to be grossly in error. The lack of 
vowels, with resultant uncertainty as to the precise words intended, is the 
main cause of difficulty to the epigrapher. 

The Cellibcrians, as already noted, were a mixed assemblage of tribes 
speaking several languages, and one of the constituent nations must have 
been ihc Basques. Nowadays Basque-speaking people are found in 
Europe; only around the shores of the Hay of Biscay and the adjacent parts 
mI the Pyrenees Mountains between France and Spain. Modern Basque is 
rendered in two main forms, French Basque and Spanish Basque, hui 
each comprises a number of local dialects. 
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In 1975 I was introduced by American colleagues to Marjorie Chandler 
of New Hampshire, curator of inscriptions for the New England 
Antiquities Research Society, In her custody are some 450 inscribed stones 
collected in the 3940s by the late Dr. William Strong from the lower part 
of the Susquehanna valley in Pennsylvania. Many of these arc inscrip¬ 
tions from the graves of early settlers, arid the variety of scripts and 
tongues on the stones tells us that these were Celtiberians of Basque, 
Celtic, and Punic origins. A few examples of the Basque stones given here 
will illustrate the modest nature of the settlement, about which wc know 
very little else at the moment. Much more research needs to be done in 
the Pennsylvania area. Even as 1 write this chapter a young archeologist 
visitor from Harrisburg tells me that the specimens from the Strong col¬ 
lection in that city's museum arc kept out of sight and the inscriptions are 
referred to as marks made by plowsharesf 

Another, and in some respects richer, source of evidence regarding the 
Celtiberians is known. The Pima peoples of the Southwest are a loosely 
knit confederation of tribes governed by a word translated as 

magician or wizard, and evidently related to the old Semitic word magi, 
with the same sense- During 1901-1902 Frank Russell, an ethnologist of 
the U S. Bureau of Ethnology, lived with the Pima and transliterated into 
roman letters the ancient Creation Chant which at that time was still 
remembered hv the makan It was published in 1908 by the Bureau, 
together with a crude attempt at a translation, In truth, while every praise 
must be accorded Russell for thus preserving the Chant, his translation is 
very inadequate for, as he himself reports, the archaic words in the Chant 
often baffled him. Here is a sample of his attempted translation: 

Earth-Magician earth make. Come see what you intend. 

Round make come, see what you intend. 

Earth-Magician mountain make come, set what you tell, 

Smooth make come, see what you tell, . . ,* 

Small wonder that uninformed |>eoplc tend to think of Amerindian 
languages as childish and even incoherent! Sheer literary murder has been 
done here, all unwittingly. 

The plain truth is that the devoted ethnologists who collected the 
ancient literature of the Amerindians lacked the linguistic skills to realize 
what they were doing. Russell and apparently every other investigator, 
foiled to recognize the Creation Chant as an ancient Semitic hymn. 

Although the language is Punk and most of the words in it arc no 
Longer used by the Pima, die subject matter of each section of the chant 

* TtvetUydixth Annuel Report of fhr Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, l>.C., 
1908. 
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Tlit iimribcd iwllwlcd in (In- $usriueharmii valley by Hu* [nU* I 5 r. 

U'illfiim Stroup CHjrniMise Celliheriari, 1'lioeiiid.iin, and Bfnque RTAV* markers 
from a Hnmw Ajti* Mtlrmrnl, nbulil 800-600 h.c.. though mistakenly Hraimtll 
n\ "an irlis iiiaifli 1 by [Jows" by some iirofc-simial archcoloKhlv Above* Marjorie 
(."bund I it and fell with (be SlmruS 1 iilfi'i 1 ion, brb»w, ginvc marker; easts nf brOli 
sides nf stone recording tin- di-ollt of a Funic s|H-aker iisufficd (J-bi IKe* T-lbaped 
mark is the teller Wa, si^iiifyii!^ mfioniin^, IV.-ter /. llatfaU 
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was correctly identified by K,imal Tka.k, the magician who dictated it to 
Russell. Section e, dealing with ike creation of the earth* for example, 
and Section 4, relating the creation of the sun, are so titled in RusselTs 
translation. It is evident that in the course of time the Pima language 
diverged so much from the original Punic that the latter could no longer 
he understood by modern speakers* in the same way 'hat a modern 
English speaker can scarcely comprehend a word of the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels unless he has training iti the archaic forms of the old English 
language. Here now, for comparison with Russell's attempt at translation, 
I give the translation as I believe it should be rendered* using a Semitic 
dictionary: 

In the beginning the World-Magician created the earth. 

As time went by he set plants upon his handiwork. 

By magic, water for irrigation came into Wing, and so vegetation arose upon 
fits handiwork. 

Then the World-M&gki&n created rains by magic, l« water his handiwork, 
SO the crops would ripen. 

The whole remarkable Creation story continues for page after page in 
the bureau's annual report* rendered there lis nonsensical English, If read 
as Semitic, however, the text unfolds a conception of the Creation as 
poetic and logical as any to he found in ancient scripture. Thus* failure to 
apply comparative linguistics to the Amerindian tongues has led. in this 
instance to major errors in our understanding of the whole spectrum of 
American history* and the role of Mediterranean peoples in it* as well as 
doing grave injustice to the cultural tradition of the Amerindian peoples. 
]n the case we arc considering the errors disclosed lead me to propose the 
following corrections: 

(1) The Fima tribe speaks a Semitic tongue evidently derived from that 
of the Iberian Punic colonists who settled America 1*500 years ago. 

(i) The Pima have preserved with remarkable fidelity the ancient reli¬ 
gious scriptures of ilicse early Iberian Punic colonists. 

(3) These scriptures have a [KKitk and literary quality wholly obscured 
by the grotesque mistranslation to which (hey have been subjected, 

(4) The false notion that Amerindian tongues evolved as unique Ameri¬ 
can phenomena has led to a classification of them that docs not 
express their true affinities. 

Should anyone claim that the Fima example is an atypical case* the 
claim may be subjected to examination by reference to other Amerindian 
tongues. In the next chapter of this book it is, shown that the language 
of the so-called Zuni tribe (more correctly the Shiwi or "Nomads'') is a 
tongue directly derived from the Libyan Speech of North Africa, ill which 
the Coptic* Middle Egyptian, and Nubian vocabulary is overwhelming. 
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The Creation Chant [hen goes on to deal with the Creation o£ the 
Moon (l J ima mar, Semitic tm?ar)*the celestial vault or atmosphere (Pima 
hows, Semitic hawa), premonitory warnings of an impending Flood, the 
Flood itself, referred to as a submergence or subsidence (Pima no, 
Semitic rttsitb), and the eventual salvation of chosen beings who survived 
the Flood, It is interesting th;n the Pima priests {ma^ai, wizard, match¬ 
ing the Semitic mtiiftina and magus, magician or wise man) not only have 
preserved this ancient Semitic epic as a remembered sacred history, bur 
also have retained the sacred words of the ancients, sueh as 7 ‘tirr (the 
sacred disk of the sun, matching Turt, with the same sense) which, it will 
be remembered, we found written in Phoenician and Ogam characters on 
the cliff face at Cachlo da Rapa, a relic of the Iberian Bronze Age, 

Je is therefore not unlikely chat the New England Celts may also have 
been in possession of the Flood story, indeed of the whole Creation story, 
in view of their shared Phoenician hieratic terminology in Iberia itself. 

The existence of [he ancient Semitic Creation Chant in America has not 
been noticed before. The excerpts given here are therefore the first pub¬ 
lished evidence of yet another aS|>ect of the continuity of Amerindian 
culture with that of the Mediterranean, So far as the Pima language is 
concerned, it is of course obvious that its linguistics must be entirely re¬ 
examined so that the correct place may be assigned it among the Semitic 
creole languages. 

Pending the further progress of my work I presently think of the Pima 
as descendants of some Cdtiberian tribe that had been converted to the 
use of the Punic language by Phoenician colonists in Spain, and whose 
more adventurous members migrated to the Lands Beyond the Sunset 
under Phoenician leadership. They probably spoke a creolinized form of 
Punic, “Pidgin Punic" you might say, of which the present-day Pima 
speech is the modern descendant. In the same way, in Europe, the 
creolinized forms of Latin used by the Celtic tribesmen of France during 
the Roman occupation eventually gave rise to the Old French language* 
just as similar transformations occurred in parts of Spain, Portugal* and 
Italy, 

Jt is quite in the cards that somewhere in the United States there are 
still spoken derivatives of the ancient Basque tongue, too. A fascinating 
letter I received from a Shoshone Indian who had been traveling in the 
Basque country of Spain tells of his recognition of Shoshone words over 
there, including his own name, whose Shoshone meaning proved to match 
the meaning attached to a simitar word by the modern Basques. Unfor¬ 
tunately T mislaid this interesting letter. If the Shoshone scholar who 
wrote to me should chance to see these words 1 hope he will forgive me 
and contact me again. The modern Basque settlers of Idaho may perhaps 
bring forth a linguist to investigate matters raised in this chapter. 
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T h 

JLHF, coming of the Libyans is still 
one of ihe most mysterious of the colonial episodes of American history. 
We have so far found relatively little in the way of coastal inscriptions co 
tcli us the time of their arrival, or of their portals of entry into the land. 
Just a few tell-tale written fragments from scattered points, including one 
from as far north as Quebec, one from California, and others from cliff 
faces along the Arkansas and Cimarron Rivers in the southern Midwest; 
and nothing else. Nothing more until the year L1S79, when the U.S. Bureau 
of Ethnology was established and began their investigations of the Zuni 
country of New Mexico. 

Unusual features of the Shiwi and Hopi tribes had already come to the 
attention of Professor }. Walter Fewkes (like me, a marine biologist at 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard) and of James Steven¬ 
son. Continued work by these and other parties Jed to the publications of 
important memoirs and the preparation o£ Zuni linguistic and lexico¬ 
graphic materials. Although the vocabulary soon made it plain that the 
Zuni language is related to no other Amerindian family of tongues, no 
attempt seems to have been made to determine if it had external affinities. 

While examining Pueblo materials in the Peabody Museum of Archeol¬ 
ogy at Harvard University, my attention was attracted to a white leather 
sun-disk that, according to its label, had been obtained from New Mexico 
after a religious ceremony of the Shiwi (Zuni) in 1891. On it are painted 
the Libyan letters T-M, a formula adopted in Egypt as the phonetic 
rendering of A turn, the primeval sun god of North Africa. The Libyan 
language, as I have shown elsewhere, is basically Egyptian combined with 
Anatolian roots introduced by the Sea Peoples who invaded Libya, while 
the written form of the language is like that of ihe Phoenicians, alphabetic 
but using only consonants. The records of the Bureau of Ethnology for 
i%i disclose that Dr. Matilda Stevenson attended nil the solar-solstice 
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ceremonies of the Zuni clans, winter and summer, in chat year, and that 
she collected some cult objects. Her report (Stevenson, 191.4) includes a 
number of photographs and pa inti tigs in which well-known solar-cult 
motifs of the Mediterranean type arc visible on the altars, though she did 
not identify them as such. 

For these reasons I examined the etymology of the Zuni language, using 
vocabularies that Bernard Leman located for me in the Widener and 
other libraries. The results of this inquiry convinced me that the Zuni 
tongue is largely derived from North African dialects, the linkage being 
very marked with Coptic, Middle Egyptian, and Nubian of the Nile 
Valley. While there is evidence of much loan vocabulary, too, from ad¬ 
jacent trilics (from the Algonquian dialects to the north and the Mexican 
tongues to the south), the main vocabulary in my opinion is North 
African. 

My conclusion, then, is- that the Zuni language should be reclassified as 
an American branch of the North African group, which otherwise com¬ 
prises the belt of so-called Afro*Asian tongues, of mixed Semitic-Ha mi tic 
origin, stretching from the Moroccan Berber area near Gibraltar across 
the southern coastlands of the Mediterranean to Somalia in the east, and 
including in former times the ancient Libyan, Ancient Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Ethiopian (Amharic) languages. In view of the discovery of ancient 
Libyan inscriptions in the places I have indicated, and the evident con¬ 
centration of such few inscriptions as we have in the southern parts of the 
United States, 1 think it probable that the ancestors of the Shiwi people 
of Zuni are the same visitors from Libya who cut the ancient inscriptions, 

During the 1930s excavations in New Mexico by a Harvard team and 
associated investigators, including Harold Gladwin, brought to light a 
previously unknown style of pottery now called the Mimbres ware, from 
the type locality of the End, The vessels are decorated in black, white, 
and red and carry paintings of people and animals, together with other 
motifs that have been regarded as merely decorative. However, in my 
opinion these motifs are actually derived from original inscriptions in the 
Libyan alphabet and descriptive of the scenes depicted in the paintings. 
Gladwin's dating of the finds by dendrochronology (tree-ring dating) 
indicates a date of about 1200 A.n. The question of the supposed inscrip¬ 
tions requires further study. 

The illustrations accompanying tins chapter suggest that among some 
members of the Zuni priesthood iheru persisted into recent historical times 
a vestige of the Libyan writing system, such that certain religious objects 
would be inscribed with “magic” symbols that are. in reality, the written 
Libyan words for those objects, as exemplified by the sun-disk inscription 
already mentioned. 
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The principal evidence, however, of Libyan settlement in North 
America rests in the essentiality North African word content of the spoken 
language of the Zuni people today. The matching pairs of words from 
New Mexico on the one hand and from North Africa on the other are so 
numerous, a fid the phonetic relation ships so evident, that it is possible to 
set out tiler rules of phonetic mutation that govern the derivation of the 
Zuni language from its Libyan parent language. These phonetic rules arc 
of the same kind ;ih another series I demonstrated in 1973, linking the 
Libyan language with that of Polynesia. The Polynesian j>coptc, like the 
Libyans themselves, arc descended from the Anatolian Sea Peoples who 
invaded the Mediterranean around 144x1 b.c. anti, after attacking Egypt 
and suffering a series of defeats ns the Egyptians record, eventually settled 
Libya. Later the Libyan seamen were employed by the Pharaohs in the 
Egyptian fleet, and still later the Libyan chiefs seized control of Egypt to 
establish the Libyan dynasties. Thereafter Libyan influence spread far 
and wide, especially in the IndoPacific region, where the Egyptians 
mined gold, as in Sumatra. During the Ptolemaic period (after Alexander 
the Great conquered Egypt) Libyan seamen in the service of the Greek 
Pharaohs explored widely, some of them settling parts of the Pacific, 

The foregoing inferences, based largely on linguistic studies, have forced 
us to discard the theory that tracer! the Polynesian settlements to supposed 
immigrant* of uncertain origin in East Asia, for the early Polynesian 
inscriptions arc essentially Libyan both as to the alphabet and the lan¬ 
guage. Linguists such as Professor Linus Brunner in Europe and Dr, 
Kcucl Loch ore in New Zealand have found this new interpretation to be 
consistent with their own researches into the sources of ihe languages of 
Malaysia and Polynesia.* It also explains the occurrence of Greek wards in 
[her Polynesian tongues. As Professor Brunner ha* pointed out, ihe Greek 
colonies in Libya used a dialect of Greek in which certain consonants re¬ 
place those of Attic Greek, and ii is in the Libyan form that the Greek 
words of Polynesia occur. The Anatolian elements in Polynesian have 
been the special study of Lochore., and these too are now seen to be con¬ 
sistent with a Libyan origin of ihe Polynesians, for we know from the 
ancient Egyptian records that Libya was settled by the Anatolian Sea 
Peoples. 

If, therefore, my inference with respect to the Libyan affinity of the 
Polynesian tongues is valid, as appears increasingly likely (most recent 
s-tipjHjrE coming from linguists in Israel), I think that the equivalent 
evidence now coming from my studies of the Zuni language is likely to 
win support when the analyses arc examined by liiigtusts. (The Zuni 

* See r,j». Brunner ami Schafer, Ste/nyo-Polftteiiaa Vocabulary 
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etymological dictionary has not yet appeared in print.) So it is in this 
context that I here propose a new view of (he origin of the ancestors of 
the Shiwi people of Zuni. 1 think they are ihe descendants of Libyan 
voyagers who crossed the Atlantic some time before about 500 b.c. 


AN ANALYSIS Of 7 TliH 7. UNI LANGUAGE* 

The Zuni tongue, with its apparently limited vocabulary (only some 
1,200 words have been recorded) makes remarkably broad generalizations 
in the use of words. Thus ate, whose original Coptic sense is fitful, m Zuni 
serves also for Mood: and the root employed to mean bleed matches 
another Coptic word having the basic sense to be ted. A word of this 
kind is classed by linguists as what is called a native (a part of speech 
implying a state of being). It is like a verb anti adjective rolled into one. 
Another example of Zuni word economy is the use of a Coptic root with 
the original sense to he humble, now fulfilling in Zuni the role of a verb 
meaning to crawl. Again, a word that in Coptic has the sense to prich, in 
Zuni acquires the meaning to copulate, more or less as the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon used the verb p tic in a , its modern use confined by convention to 
conversation between males. These features of Zuni speech suggest that it 
may have been derived from the limited and racy vocabulary in colloquial 
use on board Libyan navy vessels by conscripted fishermen or employed 
by Libyan seamen serving on the ships of Tarshish or Carthage. 

The Mauri script proper to the Libyan tongue was probably brought to 
North America by the officers on board such ships. It seems doubtful if 
any literary work was brought to America, for the Bureau of Ethnology 
records do not disclose any ancient compositions among the Zuni that 
could be compared with the Creation Chant of the Pima nation. The sub¬ 
ject, however, requires fuller study, for undoubted Libyan in script ions 
in the Libyan script occur on clifT.s and on land markers in .states such as 
Oklahoma, as the explorations of Gloria Earley have demonstrated. 

Loan Words. Modem Zuni speech contains numerous loan words de¬ 
rived from Spanish and English. A much older loan vocabulary is also 
evident from American sources. Examples are words like zi (hair) and 
ahha (take) from the Otomi language of Mexico; words like pita 
(break) and taehcku (father) from the Aztec language of Mexico; a few 

' A fuller treatment b expected to ajipear in the Occasional PabUeatbits of the 
Ep! graphic Society : 
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other words such as ptlhu (bow) and mu (well) from the Huasteca 
language of Mexico; also pizttlliyu (circle) and lashofyi (car) from the 
Mayan language of Mexico, This Mexican element indicates former cx^ 
tensive com acts with the peoples of the smith. Some northern contacts 
arc also evidenced by words such as moqqa (shoe, sandal) of the Algan- 
q Li tan group. 

Bask Vocabulary, This is essentially North African, comprising a large 
Libyo-Egyptian element similar to Coptic, to which have been added 
Ptolemaic roots brought to the Egyptian and Libyan lands by Greek 
settlers in the wake of the Spartan colonization of Libya in the eighth 
century me., and the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great and his 
successors, the Ptolemies, during the last four centuries tj,c. There are also 
rex>cs of Nilotic origin, probably introduced to the Egyptian and Libyan 
speech by Nubian slaves. 

Phonetic Mutation. Over the course of time languages tend to change 
in accordance with rather definite rules. Bv comparing the original spell 
ingof words in Coptic (which was written phonetically), and the present- 
day pronunciation of the corresponding words in Zuni speech, we can 
elicit the laws of phonetic mutation for the Zuni language. They turn out 
to be almost identical to those already demonstrated for the Polynesian 
languages, which are also derived from the Egypto-Libyan group, though 
with a strong Anatolian element (Sacking from Zuni). These are the 
principal rules of phonetic mutation: 

( j) Zuni cunsona EJts are the devocalized equivalents of ihe voiced A frit tin 
stopt. In plain language, that means that the Zuni speaker never 
allows hjs larynx muscles to vibrate when he utters a consonant As a 
result lie does not pronounce Egyptian b as b, hut makes it sound 
like p, Put your fingers on your larynx, and pronounce b and p; 
vole will feel the vibration of the muscles each time you say b. So wt 
call b a voiced stop, and p is its devocalized equivalent. Similarly. 
Zuni t replaces African d; Zuni s or sh replaces African z; and Zuni 
ch (like Spanish |) replaces African g. 

(2} Voiced sonants t)l African words are re Limed ill Zuni. This simply 
mc.ins that sounds like in and n in Egypto-Libyan do not suffer 
change in Zuni. 

('_$) Liquid sonants of African words (t and r) are represented in Zuni 
by I and Eh. 

(4) African semivowels ( i, y and w, u) remain unchanged in Zuni. 

Pure vowels were not written in ancient scripts, so we cannot say what 
changes, if any, may have occurred in these sounds. 
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Ancient Libya was a kingdom located •round t 
shores of Hit (inti of Sine, to l lie west nf Egyi 
Its lifdrt-shinned inhabitants were drawn from I 
mined population of Anatolian scm- peoples w 
invidtd !.il>ViL around 12511 bc., native Herhe 
a net S pin tan Greeks who nettled the caste 
margin of the Gull coast. The Greek mllurri 
persisted in the American Lihyon settlements 
leant until circa 1 too a.d. uhtin the tortoise at l> 
was punted by 11 Minabrcs Valley |iotter in !N‘e 
M exico. Tin.' Libyan language, written otphabe 
tally from left to right -ur from right to left, a 
also vertically, was used in New Mexico, as t 
painting of the American eatHsb. above, shows, 1 
the three loiters written on the ihU spell the I.ilsj 
Egyptian word N-A-lt, meaning “catfish." T 
photograph has been printed in reverse, ilnd 
this slate the letters read from left to right- T 
painting is dated by tree-ring evidence to cir 
1100 A.J>- Tup Jifojo vifUrti'xy iff Pcnhfdy Miertf 
Harvard University. left photo courtesy! af Gera 
ffrofirtgn, Buffalo Museum 
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Libyan inscriptions uni ploy lh« abv« alpEmbri, bill the la i l$* li :«e.c- is nearly the 
same ns I hat ci-f Ancient Egypt. The language was First dcvi phrred from North 
African bilingual LliI in-Libya ri tombstones by Fell (ie»73 L Thus the liman test, 
■irjgma]]y found HI 1^74 *nd Inter condemned as a forgery, is in fact genuine. for 
it could not jh isxibEy base been forged. Other Libyan inscriptions have been bund 
in Quebec, New Hampshire, Pcimsylvaripa. and Oklahoma, They also- occur on 
Pacific Islands and in Chile. On linguistic grounds Fell derives the Polynesian 
language from ancient Libyan (with some Anatolian and Asian elements). In 
North America the language nf the Zuni Indians is also derived from ancient 
Libyan, and occasional Libyan alphabetic signs occur in Zum art. Ancient Libyan 
was also written in (he Mimbres valley in New Modco yon years ago. 



Warriug chiefs in Oklahoma left this record of the oldest recorded battle in 
American history. The Libyan script reads; (l) D'L-W (9) (3) Y-TMt-F 

{4) K-Y, Y-N, Y-ll NI-T. (5) JLK $-G <G> P-P 0-0 ( j ) ll-S-Y-l T-Sh. C, 

Inserting vowels yields ibis inferred translation! "‘Inscription For the victory by 
the river, (Chiefs) Kiya, Yana and Yahn were killed. Thu cm my commander* 
Pepe I 'IS utter fly' I hid and took flight, (then) they retreated and gave up. (signed, 
G, illegible)” Some of the Libyan letters are known late farms, others resemble 
.signs used for similar meanings in the Amerindian sign system, facts that suggest 
that the Battle of Yatrafa may have occurred after the time of Christ, Gloria 
Farley discovered this Inscription in Leflore county, Oklahoma, some 6 mik-s 
from the San Bois Hivtr. cut on a large rock face, the eroded letters averaging 
about 4 inches in height, Cforirt Frtrfey 












Uljrdii c *plcurer* found their way to Southern California, probably liy sea. landing 
on the Pacific coast, made from vessels sent out by the pharaoh Ptolemy 1H 
around i\\i d.C. This inscription, discovered by l>r, Edward J, Pullman of the 

r.s, Exploration Company. is replicated from a rock on a mountain range adjacent 

(hi the Mojave Desert, It reads, left to right, from above downwards, S R.Z, Hi. 
W H Z-MT (“AH Men, Take care. Take care, Great Desert”) 1 , The writing style 
shows some deterioration from the earlier inscriptions, and suggests a date 
perhaps icvernl centuries aFtcr the time of Christ, Tine graver may have been a 
Zuot J 111 1 i.111. lor till- language of till- Zolii today ln-trays its derivation Irimi run i,-111 
I .ibyan. Joseph D. Germana 


Chief Has, who wrote his name in Egyptian and Libyan on the Cimarron cliffs, 
also left another bilingual autograph in Libyan ami Iberian Punic. Here, in a 
piaster cast taken from a Iatvs mold by Gloria Farley, we set to the left the 
3 . i by an letters 11-5 (" Wakeful" nr ‘"Watchful") and To the right the North Iberian 
letters spelling his name in Punic Fa-Ya-K ("’Early awake’). Here, as elsewhere iai 
[Sort h A rnerieu, the multilingual inscriptions attest to tire mixed racial and 
linguistic structure of early American colonies. Ibis autograph may dote Iruin 
around 500 h.c. Gloria Farley's outstanding discoveries in Oklahoma have made 
El caveiier one of the major centers of research in ancient American epigraphy. 
/otepA JJ, Gimunv 


Chief lias left this bilingual autograph to record bis exploration of I he Cimarron 
River in Oklahoma, probably around 500 w.e, Gloria Farley obtained ibis latex 
impression from :i shelter umler a rock overhang on the riser clilh, Above right, 
the Egyptian hieratic letters T-P (Chief J. The eye symbol itself is the Egyptian 
hieratic wort I H-S 1 "Watchful”), The two Libyan letters, cut into the eye sign, also 
spell 11 S. Hilingnat Issiyjjto l.ibyan EiM'iEpliitrh in North A tunica probably re- 
liect the lasting influence of the Libyan pharaohs ujion the Egyptian navy. In later 
centuries, when tire Greek Ptolemies ruled Egypt, (heir Libyan queens continued 
to promote Hu- interest of the navy, still manned, largely by Libyan mariners. 
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“The l'Ih 1 phinit that supmiti tin,: Lirlli uymn I he watery unci causes it tn qu||i^" 
vo reads the- Libyan inscription on this valise tablet found id Cuenca, Ecuador, 
nod replicated by l>r. Clyde Keeler, The Libyan script, in the finest style, matching 
that at Kin]' Mftjintssn's inottunienl at Thomsit#, Tunisia, dotes to I In- hitter holt 
of the third century before Christ. The letters read, from left Co right, and from: 
above downwards: A-B-Y G*B S*R-D M-T M Z4X A by is the ancient Libyan (jiiid 
iioptiiiii word for the African elephant, depicted above ibe inscription- Cali¬ 
fornian tablets, on chi- other hand, employ the ancient .Sanskrit word Caja, used 
in Iudia even today for the Asiatic elephant. Thus knowledge of elephants was 
brought to llie New World by voyagers from both edit and west, C’fyde Kfiirr 
ami Mdifco/m D. Pc&fton 
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"A erew of Shishonq Che King took shell er in this place of conceal men!. So read 
the Libyan inscriptions found by Forrest Kirkland painted under a rock overhang 
of the Rio Grande cliffs in Teijc The two Q#un lines 10 the left read D-G (took 
shelter), and HJ-ii (hidden place). The Libyan letters read, left to right, S 
Sli-Sh-VQ.A N-B (Crew of Sliislwiiq the King), Several kings of this name ruled 
Libya and Egypt between lonn-Roo n.o., an era when North African voyagers 
began to explore Che New World. Inscriptions such as this show Chat the Libyans 
made use of both the Ogam and their own native Numidian alphabets in writing 
the Libyan language. 
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The coming ci F llkL r Libyans t(i the Amiri' 

can scene North African cultural aiprits Hint were 
oho rarrivtl into the Fudfi-u by other Libyan ex¬ 
plorer* ond li i In iii ist-. during the first millennial in 
n,r, h whin the Pharaohs employed the Libyans ns 
the mainstay oF the Egyptian navy; a, the Lair- 
cred in this pottery figurine matches a Libyan and 
occasional Polynesian style; b, thin pottery Figurine 
From Arlmnsav represents a dried head, the eye¬ 
lids sewn together, (he lips contracted, a simple 
form of nunmnuflcatinn also practiced by Poly¬ 
nesians; e, si Polynesian, and d, oil American 
pectoral, derived I mm I III.- Egyptian pectoral with 
a head of Ha at either cusp, art ornament spread 
abroad by Libyans (;i,b,d, from S- 11. Peel, Jhc 
.Uormd Rtiiitfart, 18^2) r 
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;lwria Farley, cpf graphic explorer of Oklahoma awl 
I tf eh bo ring slates, lias made notable finds of ancient in 
eriptimis left by Libyans, Celts, mid Ftwn.emK wh* 
Lscended the Mississippi, Arkansas, and Cimsnf 
nvers Upper left, Mrs Farley lecture* ™ her find* 
ircbeofogishi and cpfgrvphm at « Harvard 
io nr A Upper right, the record of a vis.it to westen 
Oklahoma by Iberians, who engraved circular tlmndjj 
bob signs, and rut beside them i upper left of flboto thi 
Punic word h-R-K ("Thunderbolt’), the photo ihwit J 
of part of the Cimarron cliff where the retard 1 
cut Below, a boundary marker of a Libyan comnitf 
The inscription reads T N H-T ( Lind belonging t 
Bita"L Thin iiho uOi found in Oklahoma, lifer J 
nnrfnlt and Joseph O. Ceritiano 















The Libyan colonists ml induced into North Aiuciiiu not only distinctively North 
African art styles and languiine, but alio represenlilforH of African animals. The 
African elephant, carved to form a [ripe-I 'm ns I. is one ul several similar «x?Lrop)e* 
from Iowa; sshen originally found in I he Davenport mounds and in the neighbor- 
inK area*. they wczt taken to be mastodons. and inter dismissed H¥ modem 
forgeries, siiicu it w» not (hen uuiuidtrcd possible for foreign art lo have entered 
North America he fore Gnlumbns. From S. II. Petti Tin? Wound Airiiitefi, iKigi 


HOW THE PHONETIC LAWS WORK 

By means of list* of words in matching pits the laws are elicited and 
demonstrated. Complete lists cannot Be given here for obvious reasons* but 
single examples will serve to explain the way in which the changes occur. 

i. Labials (consonants made with the lips). 

a. African l> becomes Zuiii, p* as m African toobc (pay) and Zuni 

**?* (pay). 

b. African f becomes /uni p ut W. as in African f«ka (pour) and! 
Zuni po’qa (spill). 

c. African p equals 7 -uni p* as ill African Ptt^uia (steam) and Zuiii 
pof^hh (smoke). 





The builders of the original Hopewell Mounds ap- 
p$ar ikrihallv to have been iiminly Libyans. In 
classical linkes Libyans were still for the mewl part 
an olive shinned KkiioperLO stock, of mixed Aim- 
toliiuk, Creek, and Berber derivation, sneaking an 
adoptive language of the Egyptian group, though 
retaining also many words of Anatolian and Greek 
origin. The ii|i|H>Jkniiin> of negroid types in the 
sc:kkl]rtnrc of the mounds, however, indicates that 
many crew members of the Libyan ships must 
have been Nubians, and that as rime went by they 
intermarried with the Libyans, Tliis head, from 
&eip Mound, Ohio, exemplifies the Nubian stock. 
The Nubians probably introduced (he high style 
of sculptured African aninials, soon adapted to 
form |)i|K‘ howls as the colonists adopted the 
Amerindian predilection For tobacco. So far as is 
known (in 1<|76) the Nubian hieroglyphic alphabet 
was out one of the iiki|»rts, anil indeed the 
}Iik|k>weHi;m lLiIi kak h seems quite early to Imve 
hmniH- illiterate. This might reflect a "slave re¬ 
volt,” in which the few literate aristocrats were 
eliminated. 


i 2- Dcntak (consonants made against the teeth). 

y a. African, d becomes Zuni l. as in African desscut (shrirte) and 

Zuni Utkqi (shrine). 

b. African t equals Zuni t, as in African hi (flat land) and Zuni ta 
( Jh.ir land). 

j. Palatals (consonants matte against the palate), 

a. African eh equals Zuni th, as in African chmt (sow seed) and 
Zun l e hi mu (sow wheat)+ 

b. African ch can also become Zuni k or sh, as in African cbol 


(honeycomb) and Zuni (hcmeycomb), 

4. Velars (consonants made in the thnul), 

a. African g becomes Zuni ell, as in African gaha (assemble) and 
ZlJlli (hapa (assemble), 

b. African K becomes Zuni k or q, as in African l(oe (place) and 
Zuni (place). 

5 . Liquid sonants ("tongued humming"), 

,African ! and r become Zuni 1 or lh, as in African lot (bed) and Zuni 
Iheh (take a nap): African hk (gentle) and Zuni h\a (gentle); 
African en (go) and Zuni cla (move); and African hrti (pleasing) 
and Zuni chi (pleasing). 

6 - Natal sonants ("ncksc humming' 1 ), 

□ , African m equals Zuni m, as in African moa (cat) and Zuni 
musa (cat). 

b. African n equals Zuni n, as in African na (of) and Zum na (of). 
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7, Sibilants (hissing consonants). 

African s and sh equal Zuni s and sh, as m African the (go, 
move) and Zuni ihi (go, move); and African tike (grind meal) and 
Zuni who (ground meal), 

K„ ft am ga (throat click). 

The click or momentary pause is: a sign ol a discarded consonant in 
I English dialect, lor example the word butter is pronounced buer ns 
many country dialects, and bottle heenmes bo'L The same rule oper¬ 
ates in Zuni with respect to its ancestral African okas. For example, 
African pon^ < pour out) and Zuni po‘qi (pour out); African 
(water vessel) and Zuni k’*f (water): African fu^uia (to burrow) 
and Zuni poJ^'a (rabbit), 

y, Semivowels [y and w which intergrudc with i and u). 

a, African w equals Zuni w or u, as in African tuaa (self) and Zuni 
way a (self), 

h r African i and y equal Zuni i and y, as in African Jin (sun dish 
or Aten) and Znni yttli (sun); African eine (to be like) and 
Zaini 'ina (to be like). 

Grammar 0/ the Zuni language; This has many features recalling the Coptic 
language, but a discussion is impossible williAut going into great detail. 


In ancient No mid in (part of modern Tunisia) the Libyans wrote from 
left to right, bul era areas adjacent to Phoenician settlements, as in the 
neighborhood of Carthage, and in southern Spain, Libyans who settled 
lbere adopted the Semitic habit of writing from riglu to left. In southern 
Spain the Libyan immigrants adopted some of the southern Iberian forms 
of letters, such as the triangular sign used for the stressed semivowel alepti 
(accented a), and the mirror-image-ITshapcd sign used for r. Thus the 
Libyan word for catfish, Nor, would he written raN by Libyan writers in 
southern Spain, Now it is a remarkable fact that on Mimbres pottery 
from New Mexico a painting of an American catfish occurs (genus 
fetafunts, having H barbels, as opposed to the Libyan species, which has 5 
barbels), and painted on the fish arc (he Libyan letters reading raN. This 
can only mean that Libyan seiiters brought to America both the writing 
system and the actual word for catfish used in North Africa, and some¬ 
how the people of the Mimbres valley were using tins around a 300 a.q, 
when the pottery was made. The case of the Atom sun disk lias already 
been mentioned, and is another example of such transference. Another 
would seem to Ik 1 the symbols woven into the kilt worn bv the Hopi 
snake priest who led the snake dance of 1K91, This kilt is now preserved at 
Harvard, and shows alternating symbols which may be read as the Libyan 
letters W-t repeated as a decorative motif. Is it merely an accident that 
W-t is the selling adopted by (he Egyptians (and presumably by 
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Libyans) for the name of the sacred serpent known to the Greeks as ihe 
uracus, and worn by the Pharaohs as a forehead ornament symbolic of 
divinity? It is facts such as these that force us to recognise that Libyan 
writing as well as Libyan language must once have been current in some 
southwestern regions of North America, 
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N Chapters 5 and 6 it was shown 
that the New England ticks employed an Ogam alphabet of at least 12 
symbols, identical with those usee! in Portugal and Spain in the late 
Bronze Age, about ftw Be. The New England signs also carry the same 
sound values as those of the Iberian peninsula; when Iberian .sounds arc 
assigned to them, they yield phrases appropriate to their contexts. Repre¬ 
sentative words are given on the following pages. 

The chances that two such similar events can take place independently 
can be calculated by the mat he mat teal theory of probability. It turns out 
that there is less than one chance in 430,000^000 that identical ia-lettcr 
alphabets could arise independently in two unrelated civilizations. For 
ihe jy-lettcr Ogam alphabet of Monhegtui, Maine, arid Ireland, the 
chances of independent origin in these two places are less than one in 
300pOOOjOOO,000,000. This is just another way of saying that there is zero 
probability of such a double event. In other words, the people who wrote 
the Celtic Ogam inscriptions of Iberia and Ireland must be the same 
people who wrote the corresponding inscriptions of New England. Thus 
there is no probability that the New England inscriptions arc the work of 
Amerindians, unless the Amerindians should themselves be derived in 
part from Iberian Celts. This possibility is discussed in Chapters 16 ami 17. 

In this chapter I shall show that the nature of the buildings anti other 
standing-stone constructions found in New England is such as to com 1*1 
us to assign these objects to the labors of Europeans familiar with the 
astronomical discoveries of Mediterranean philosophers.. They are in fact 
observatories. And as these observatories arc often inscribed with Celtic 
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TABLE 5 

RcpivienlatitK Voc^inthiry from Druidic Inicriptioaf 

A selection <4 reading* (khu old Ogam inscriptions ladiQi; wiwds (found mainly in Vermoni. wuh 
).iiiu addition* cm in other areas). AM reading* arc to 1 h- mat"! a* rt-citaiiw-,. HiHr ilir sub ji n-r i* still in 
clw f'KjiliiniliH'}' Mage and decipherment* therefore cnnrirn lur final. tin the kills III Pun Is letrrfs, liiLiml on 
the iamr erf rthmd Itflw. this, Okie vin.ahul.iry is hclirwd lu dale from nlvair Jtnn pm pjr, TllUl il is 
much older than the oldest known Briiiih Ogam inscriptions. 


** w* trirr.H 

TO UK RMH AS 

MEiSMMO 

R 

hi 

to, prejwrmun, loan wurd Irani Punk 

n 

hi. high 

stone, side, pillar 

R-R 

boJb, pah 

jM'im, phallus 

H-C 

km 

swell, 111 il vwrlt, cirri 

b-h 

hho 

lipom 

B H-L 

Baal 

tGaf, cervant of Rna) or Ht-I (proper name) 

Rda-Kl 

Ryanu, IStanu 

Hea-nw (Gtxldws), Woman. Shr-uf'lbc yiHii 

B-L 

ltd 

flat (Sun Grad) 

IS L 

b.iliii* 

tiivi-'fl, lily 

R.L-S 

hi bn 

Inins (prodhlc altt-rnativL* reading fur M-D-fl in eroded inscrip¬ 
tion) 

ItL-T-N 

Inal 1 cu 1 nn 

Beltane (May l>ay)* 

15-S 

bu 

stain 

II T &-H 

batahh 

for [lie ships 

G-D-! E-Ei 

cuiilb 

cargo 

C-H 

oh» pah 

rays, beat 

D 

E>Jt 

Hai (proper name) 

Ji-tt 

chi Mi 

black, ibik; Dark-haired (proper name) 

[>t; 

drjjos-, lego* 

iemple, tuvernl building 

i>-la-D 

llljflcl 

divine, uf the pod* 

U-L-M 

dilnu 

Isold Eak'i proper lumr) 

ll-M 

l>am 

stag (also projvi name) 

r>-M-D 

dnniadh 

si.-jir,, of clie stags 

F-l> 

fad 

distance 

FG 

file 

eye, to see, as in M-H-M-H B-L, G-L-N I'-CJ, "BcDtwiJenl is 
ltd, His eye IS [he SUJ1,’" 

r-M-i, 

fomor 

sea-rover, piraie 

F-N-C 

i'miLi, Frlaiach 

(i) Phoenicia (a) of the Feni (aft Irish iribe) 

t; 

Gi? 

Guy (proper name)? 

G It 

Gabh 

Gawin (proper name) 

G-R-Mt 

pa kid b 

[K'ti!, dagger 

G-L-& 


sun 

CM 

gjm 

w-nner 

IE 

Hll? 

Uueb (proper iiamr)) 

H M 

1 lam 

1 lain (priijvc name) 

11 M-H-LG 

a ns harp 

nlwnaiMn 

X t 

lijtin-rtcuji 

eleven 

Ij-B-G-G 

labagug 

] lahakufc (proper name, Punic to am word ) 

la-Cdf-S 

]itjih.vn, Ikifihan 

Bsvan 

la-M-D 

lanod 

place, piKlIKlS tirmic 

la-KJ-L-ff 

l.irr.d'iJL 

(of thr) 3 .aods Beyond (he Snnsci. America 

I.1-1-G 

uivpr 

Mind, w.itri, to insetmnate 

L 

la 

day 
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*9 WRITTEN 

TO BE EEAT5 AS 

MEANING 

L 

Lu 

rxtt* (proper name) 

l.-B-D 

Ithcd 

jil^lfonn, wti^rf 

L-D 

Ijdh 

prievsy t]n|Ki grml sltijjt' 

LiiH 

E.ujthi 

of Lug Ctmiper imitk 1 ); could also In- iratl ^ Righ, king, royal 

l.-li 

l.ubi 

of l.u 

L-U 

1.1(13 

vein, eblntilpy, virgin:* 

I.IaG 

Lag 

stone, pillar, monutiih 

M 

Mo 

dder, senior (see M-H M) 

MR 

mab 

son, soft of 

MB M 

IVub Moi 

Sf'ifl* >■( ch-T chief: ii.e., vn4l U. fdsSit-r uf die sniNC jl.iisll - 4her 

win 

MUM 

Mat lun ns. 1 

''1 IrrtHL'' r | 1 1 ,-|I-. r lunie) 

MkM-RX 

Mabo-Edabona 

"■|{tree*if-Heroes’' (CcEiic Aiwllo) 

M O, ^{-Q 

mat,, inaq 

Mm (of), Goidelie farm nm known from New llngland (see 

M-B) 

« t' M, M-Q-M 

m a ea mb 

ii.■ I'll soft (ml Goidrln' funerjl '.loflirs of wjrrifirs) 

M-G 

muig? 

Fiji, cloud (uncertain readin a > 

M-G-G 

Mngiig? 

projicr name on stele (not yet hrund in Mew hnflajKl, but 
4h.eurs as ;:.l.tLL' miiii’j 

M-H 

muhdr 

ioL-mif^gly abbceviaiiori of word "juihrr" 

M-H-M-l 1 

sn.nh-m.ith 

good, he-neeolfnl 

M-H-C 

amliarc s 

.iblirr vial ion of uviril "Ldmervation^ 

M-H-M-B 

Mat halt Main if si . 1 

'’Mrnhef-of-fkrocs" (liileaf ^oddes-i Ryanu) 

MDS 

mcidhinn 

loins, pelvis. 

M la-R? 

main? 

nf a son, for a uwr ; see Sda-M 

M-la-L 

iiicaJ! 

hill, uiuLiiitain 

MS 

mUvs 

measure, measured 

S B-I t 

S»bh 

Seabh (proper furor, = S4>rrcl)i (Vrmlce side only) 

S-B-L 

Moira! 

liJipnnin (Vender vtctc only) 

S-O-M-B H? 

Sgbmbhi? 

(for) Fair-Haired < □■ill as pro|Hrr name)? 

Sla'M 

sea nn 

prayer, |>c[itiont hence following 

S-IiMMbR 

u'lm ■ nqabi ’ 

"i«r ]irajTi for sun-,'? (cut on itclf of Mother Goiltlrss near 
yoni altar) 

T|l 

tuadi 

north 


Uienti Item ions, their builders must h;ivc fc>ctrii those Celtic philosophers 
who were called Droit Is. 

In the second century ;iftcr Christ an Illyrian geographer called Strabo 
wrote an account of the Celts in which lie mcntioEicn] that their learned 
men were tlistiiiguished under three categories. These he called (1) Bards, 
who were responsible for comjNmng, preservings and performing music 
ami poetry; (2) Vales, who were priests responsible for carrying out 
sacrifices to the gods; and ($) Druids, who studied natural science and 
philosophy, 

Julius Caesar, after his invasion of Britain in 55 hj:., wrote an account 
of the Druids, in the course of which he said: 
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They have considerable knowledge of ihe stars, and of 1 heir motions, and of 
I he dimensions of the Earth, and ihe L’ ni v er sc around. Also of science in 
general, and ot the powers and spheres of influence of the immortal gods. 
These sub]tt!s they debate, and also teach Ip shrir young students, |/Jc BWfo 
GsUico, hooks VI, XIV,j 

Modern studies of the mega lit hie monuments of Britain, such as the 
famous one at Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, show that some of these 
structures served as astronomical observatories for regulating the calendar 
by the observation of the annual cyclic motions of the sun and other 
heavenly bodies, caused by the revolution of the Earth in its annua! 
orbiting of the sun. Although there is uncertainty .is to who actually built 
the megalith lc buildings in Europe, it is certain that the Celts, the Druids 
in particular, made use of them. 

Now, one [if the most important findings of our work in Vermont has 
been the demonstration that certain megalithic monuments are related to 

Thy DruidC Throne, tin a hillside rit-ar South Ko vallum. Vermont. The Oeara letter 
D t formed from Na vertical strokes! is cao'wl into the apes of the itonr bkek 
oieddcriring the COODtiyside for mile> afOMtid. Similar hu| -mailer vluite ihrmu-i 
liLitv hren found in Mew Ijicland from Lonq Island Sound north to the Canadian 
border. John H’illiomr, Joseph D. Ccrmorwi 
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astronomical functions of a like nature to those of Britain anti other parts 
of Elirojte, and (hat same of them carry Celtic inscriptions referring to 
their astronomical functions. In this study Byron Dix h an astronomer, and 
I have collaborated. But before he nod 1 were able to define these func¬ 
tions for ihe Vermont monuments, Koheri Stone of North Salem, New 
Hampshire, had already done the pioneering investigation at Mystery 
Hill. Here, even before any inscriptions hat! been found at all. Bob saiis- 
fictl himself that an observatory cxisaod on ihe site he studied. 

Let me introduce the subject by quoting from my licit! diary of last 
summer: 

June 21 „ i97"5, Griarr-itad of the Cacls, Midsummer Night, about 7:3.0 f.m- 
A reverent hush falls over Mystery Hill as the waiting assemblage of watchers 
follows (he stow decline of the sun. We are participants in America's most 
ancient ceremonial, the scientific regulation uf the calendar. No Ogam inscrip¬ 
tion has yet hecn found here, yet my thoughts inevitably turn to Caesar's 
account uf the Druids. I am reminded also uf anpllicr summer sunset I wit¬ 
nessed un Celtic soil, when the glowing disk sank behind the silhouetted 
Hebrides, and all the jwrak of Quincag behind rue gleamed like fire. 

It was Bob Stone who first discovered the solstice monoliths in 1965, and wc 
arc his guests on die tenth anniversary ol the lint!; Midge Chandler, Norman 
Totten, Peter fiarfalt, Rene and myself, with other vigors and many of the 
local people of Derry and North Salem, There are parents, grand pia re nls, 
children of oil ages, sill gathered here at the appointed hour, wailing and 
watching. New arrivals appear from (he woods, others join us from [line to 
time from the slopes below or emerge from silent ruins. Soon only the photog¬ 
raphers continue to seek better vantage points, the rest of us content to stand 
and wail. As H look at the child re n among us, even a babe in arms, I cannot 
help chinking how close a parallel our group must present to so many ancient 
gatherings of [he Irilie on this same hill, to witness the same event wic are 
now seeing. And I think ioo f of the Pima and the Zuni in the dry lands of 
Arr/una and New Mexico; for it is the first day of their four (jay midsummer 
festival, and although sunset comes three hours lait-r for them, already the 
of the sun grid will have set his sights upon ihe magic mountain 
where (hey, too, will see the sun meet the horizon at (he appointed notch at 
the appointed hour. 

And then, so swiftly it seems over liefurc we fully comprehend it, the solar 
disk comes down, touches the tip of the monolith now silhouetted in black, 
and disappears into ihe fiery afterglow. As we slowly make our way down 
through the woods in the darkening twilight I think wc. are all conscious of 
the unseen presence of those shadowy observers of long ago who had seen 
the identical event that we had witnessed, and whose bones, or what remains 
of them, must lie buried in the soil somewhere near at hand. T remark (o 
Bob, "1 Itelicve the day will come when such crowds will gather here that you 
will have to issue tickers for reserved standing rim-m only.” 






Interior view <ii the large Killltr solstice sunrise temple at Smith WdodflOC^ 
Ytmioul. Attordinfi tw nteAsuremcnh by Byron Pi.x (left) the diniEiitiw of site 
I wo entrance pier 1 ; show that they were used in nfoserralLOP of the lunar track, 
and in the prediction (tf eclipses, The lintels overhead spun in feet and eueh 
w eifilis about three tons. Peter /. GarfoH 


1 .ihiiliiHt limvls occur widely in Iberian .mil kiiglnnd CJeltic areas. Some, as 

the South YVtWjiUlack example iiitturrd, tulth notmal rainwater, anil are mini 
ofleii I'lmid on the suunniEs of hills, In-side phallic nr other mcnmiiiriil v I Jeer 
mow me them as drinking plates after rain Peter }. (InrfuSt 


Standing stones, as isolated monoliths 
or in linear or circular groupings, arc 
characteristic Features of alt Celtic 
hinds, Some served a* astronomical 

markers of the risings nr settings of 
the sun on certain dates, olhrrs as 
memorials of events or persons. The 
largest example (ahnxe) is at Kernuo- 
zel in Brittany, where jcuno such 
stones (called menhirs) are known, 
The lower illu.\( ration shows a tri¬ 
angular form near South Ibyatlon, 
Veruunit. Some Vermont examples are 
curved In I lie same four-sided taper¬ 
ing shapes as the iscrouc/t-l monolith, 
but are now Is jug prostrate, Joseph 
Deckelette> Joseph I). (letman& 









Dfsiwiy of the Beltane Stone at Mystery Eli^ll-, August gi, •97S- I<i 4S ®-C. 
JuIrns Caesar instituted throughout the Roman Empire ti new reformat calendar 
devised by lb Creek Astronomer Sosigenes, The dale of the spring tquitw^ was 
now set at March £5. and the new year was set to start on January 1. The Celts 
of New England, however, retained the old Celto-Greek Ness- Year that begun on 
the day of the spring equina*; in other respects they followed the revised Roman 
Calendar, presumably in order to facilitate business arrangements ssith overseas 
traders from Spain and Portugal. May 1, the great Mayday festival of the Celts. 
Called Beltane, nosv fell on the thirty-ninth day of the year, a Faet recorded in 

[||<- ltn]iiauo-C\'hie inscription mi the ... :it Mystery Hill. Owing to changes its 

the earth's axis; (called precession) the equinox day Eras since moved forward to 
March si. so that Beltane now falls on day 43 of the Celtic calendar. Hence the 
Hell;ine Slorte dales from about the time of Christ, when tile Mayday festival 
occurred on day 39 of the New Login tid year. In |h(- picture are I bund Leary 
deft who found the stone, Osborn Stone, and Fell. The inscription, reading in 
Latin numerals XXX VJ III LA : Day ^.p) is shown- below. The fallen monolith, now 
in the Mystery Hill museum, OfiCt formed a part of ihe calendar circle, it is in¬ 
ferred. Peter J. (lurfal!; Felt mid fJerimino 



Bings of stones, either single or double, and varying from 
ten feet in diameter upwards, are common in Ireland, 
mid sire also known from New England. Giant rings of 
the Stonehenge type are peculiar to Britain. The function 
of the rings is uol known. I hough some of I Item may 
merely have been Fences around house sites or graves. 
They are commonly called Draldf circles, and it is 
possible that some at least were used! for religious or 
magical rites. The upper picture shows a double ring kit 
Guojiw aump, Connecticut, The middle photo shows the 
so-called Bumiiug Deer engraving at Mystery Hill, 
New Hampshire, discovered by Malcolm Pearson in the 
1930s. It may represent a l>rnidic costume made from a 
deerskin, the tines cut away from the antlers as in the 
rock painting (left) from Spain, depicting a priest cut¬ 
ting the mistletoe from I hr sacred oak. .Sciiftfl Jtornmci, 
Fell, and Peter J. Grtrfalt 








DndUe eupides- 1 , Ctipuk-s (or cup marks) are small hemispherical defrretsiww* 

usually in gyuHps, cut into rooks rtf lute stone hloeL that form pari rtf I lit ihlisihUS 

of temple build Engs. Above is a masonry block of I In- temple of the Eyr of 1U-L 
near Sooth Itoyallmk Vermont. Btlow, a east of a series of four eupdes on a 
fiinrk in the porch nf tin 1 south oriented lower temple oh the lull ubuvc Elephant 
Valley, Vermont. The function of cupute? is uuIiimui, but lkey characterise Celtic 
sites in Europe and New England. Shortly after the lower series of four was 
observed hi Vermont, an illustration nf aii almost identical series ill Portugal was 
brought to Boston hy James WhittaM from Ins second Iberian expedition. f'dl md 
Joseph U. fifrinuno 



Druidic atpj<lu-s. Cu pules are oevustooidly arranged to form star maps. Above, 
constellation? around (lie north pole, cm graved on m-fnrtt nionolilEi {now re¬ 
cumbent f, South Woodstock, Vermont. On tlie left is part of Cassiopeia;, in flic 
center, the present polcstar; Upper right is Ursa Mijfif. The drawing is by Dr- 
]- L-b nando Intihai, Museum thf ElEinology, Porto, of eupules found at MunltJur 
(Viana dc Caslelo), non hern Portugal. Tliis Portuguese version is apparently a 
map nf the same region Of the sky, Emt seen ill mirror image (the mapping tori' 
venting] depends upon whether one transfers to the engraving the arrangement of 
slurs As seen by looking up at them, or as seen by projecting them from the sky 
to the inapt. Top, eutf by Fell, photo by Fclcr J. llttrfdfl; IniIUim, tlrttu-n hy 17r. 
Fentfliafo Tnnhms, Porto 









Druidic cuprdcs-y. Druidic mathematical anti rclicinus charts from dumber site, 
South VVuwl>tKliL Vermont, showing the meridian and tlte relative positions ni 
the Central nhservatinn site and the Four major calendar rei'iiljtliim azimuth* 
Lni]d(j> id b> the Cell‘d both at Mystery E1 i 11 ahsi-i vjtnry in Ntvs llanvimhirc jliuI in 
Vcrmnul. In the diagram on the left, the azimuths, in clockwise sequence from 
the meridian, ;irc= midsummer solstice sunrise, midwinter solstice sunrise, mid- 
winter solstice .sunset, midsummer solstice sunset, The meridian points due north. 
Those cutiesjinnd In tin- five major standing stones at Mystery Hill. Oil the right, 
the same basic azimuths arc set nut, hut the whole has been enclosed within a 
square outline, to simulate a tortoise, a sue red animal of the Celts. The tortoise 
may also be seen to comprise * monogram formed from the Cn-ek letters 
Oll-:i.O\K (tgrtniseh II tmcc it is tsossihln that this diagram is originally nf 
Creek origin, but serving as a mnemonic of the solstice directions. Cunt hi) Fell, 
photo hy Peter l. CarftiH aitA Joseph D. Germane 


Before 1965 no otic suspected thiiii an ancient astronomical observatory 
could have existed here for 3,000 years. In that year I was Ixginning my 
decipherments of ancient in script ions from the Far East, soon to lead me 
to study the previously unsuspected Persian astronomical observatory of 
Mount Lavu in eastern Java; In tie did ! know that hardy 30 miles from 
Harvard a fellow spirit was stumbling upon a similar discovery in Amer¬ 
ica. I asked Bob to recount for this book what he remembers of the cir¬ 
cumstances, and this is how he tells it: 

In ]ej<T >4 I noticed many targe standing stuncs in the woods around the site, 
and she following year I theorized that they might have hail an astronomical 
function, though 1 had no idea as to how correct dins was to prove. My first 
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suspicion was that the area around the so-called Table of Sacrifice might he 
the primary viewing site, and that the standing sluilcs might mark positions 
of sunrise and sunset for particular days of the year, significant perhaps foe 
the unknmvn people who had built the site. 

So I began to cut swaths through the woods to make it possible to see die 
standing Stuncs front titeecntr.il sacrificial area, also to bring into unobstructed 
view the horizon beyond the stones. Using a transit telescope and a compass 
I began to realize that some of the stuncs at least had a definite relationship 
to important astronomical axes. 

On December 21, iy-o, after four consecutive years of work, the sky 
remained clear nnd we now observed the sun slowly descending towards the 
monolith Thai we had recognized as marking the solstice. From the viewing 
area near the sacrificial table, some 500 yards away, we saw the sun above 
the monolith, behind which ii then set. Later researches showed That some 
of the stonework in the viewing area had been removed by William (inodwiii, 
and that the true viewing position had apparently Iwen a stone platform 30 feet 
lo the north of the Table of Sacrifice. 

Robert Stone will surely be remembered by archeologists for this basic 
discovery, for it was the first dear indication that the mills on Mystery 
Hill are indeed die work of a people who regulated their calendar in the 
same way as (he builders of the megalithic sites of Europe. Bub enlisted 
the aid of his cousin, Osborn Stone, in identifying the other principal 
monoliths, and radially arranged avenues were cut through the wood¬ 
lands to give clear views. This work is still continuing. The winter sunset 

Winter sofslrvc, chamber ut South Woodstock, Vermont. D. Germane 
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Ceccp'itMJ 22 
M -dm- nre? 


D«**ntwr 22 
F/iifwinifr lunn-if 


The Calendar Circle at Mystery I till^ New Hampshire, a Celtic astronomical ob¬ 
servatory still in process of extrication from the forest overgrow!h. The azimuth 
angle* shown are those actually demonstrated hj o transit teb-tenpe without 
special h velinfi. tin- mean (Icviitimi from (hr tnlcubtcrt values In-ini' even so only 
some minutes of arc. Compare this ehart with I be Druidic cupulc charts on page 
m; 1- (Drawn by Fell, with practical aid from Osborn Stone; I be stimc* shown 
in (he circle* are as limy Actually jipjiesr ill the leh'si-upe field when sighted from 
the observation platform. November 



I'irjU fill let ial sunrise leinple obsCrvnlm y, dedicated to Hel, located at South 
Koyulton, Vermont, modeler) by Peter |. Carfall from sketch plans by hell and 
Cacslleton College stmlcuts. Tin 1 main temple area, or ceffrt, lies behind the narrow 
east [Kirch, which cocslftutc* the observatory chamber. The cello was partly de¬ 
stroyed by colonial farmers who tore off the lintel slabs for other purposes and 
caused flic walls partly In collapse. The cast porch is still intact- Its lintels 
terminate about 12 inchis from the end of I lie [torch walls, suggesting I bar the 
first lintel is missing. This, however, is nor so because (1) the exposed face of the 
existing first lintel carries the dedication inscription and (a) the shadow of 
the lower edge of the outer lintel coincide* al uniHve with the inner end of the 
observatory porch on the tv™ equinoctial days, March ai and September 11. This 
is because the temple, oriented to the east, faces n ranee of bit|s whose elevation 
above the horizon falls on the same line of sight as the line joining I In- lower edge 
of the lintel to the inner end of the lloor of the equinoctial porch. Presumably 
priests and nubility observed the event froro the cell*, white llie other members 
of the tribe did so from the forecourt. Joseph I}. Cwermann 



















Chamber, South WornIslirnl:. Vcrrmnltj modtlfil by Peter f. {JjirGlli from. -sketch 
plans by Fell. The main chamber, or cella. is twenty feel lam;, uiwl rouffi! by 
sinftie slab lintels, eacli spanning the entire width of the eellas, oarnely i ie, im lu-s. 
The Iniiii n.tft at the teiujyle is directed tn the midwinter Mimiu- ,it horizon 

a/inuith i i;i whteh, at 43.5' N latitude. enrres|h.>nds In the sun's southernmost 
limit wf minus 3:3,5 dceiinatiun. At snnrivi' on l\-timber 33 the sun seen Irh rise 
ill a notch in the distant range of hills when the viewer stands ill the altar al the 
wesl end uf the temple, looking nut between I he pillars on either side of the 
southeast front. Hymn Di.s. an astronomer investigating the orientation of these 
It in pie si ruptures, M that the angle subtended by the pillars lo a vftwer at 
uidi uf the west dimers of the eell.i yields ;m -nrjiuhir measiue of I In ninim's lfi.fi 
year metallic cycle, and hence could Ire used for jHvdk-tme eclipses. The building 
is (he ref ore essentially an nstrounnuiul observatory, though the dedications lo 
various gods Found uu the lint ids led us to refer to it as l In; Pantheon, The cycle 
of the Moon was discovered be the Creek astronomer Mcto about I lie year 
h.i., so this building must date from alter that lime. It is Hie largest and most 
soplislitah d of nil Mir Celtic stone Fiiii It tings so l;n discosi'ied in Ninth Ann.iii.ji. 
JrjyrjjJi l}, CmNiM 
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solstice stone now stands in clear silhouette at the end of its avenue, and 
the Min cun be observed setting behind it on December 21, when snow 
usually covers the ground. Byron Dix studied the Mystery Hill findings, 
and then began to bring to light comparable but larger calendar sites in 
central Vermont. One of these, which be calls Calendar Site Number i, 
is located high on the hills near Elephant Valley. Another, Site Number 
a, is located on a hillside at South Woodstock, near the large temple that 
we are calling the Pantheon. 4 An important contribution made by Byron 
in ]Q75 was his dicovery that the calendar used by the people who made 
the Vermont sites, was divided into eiglu parts. He announced this on 
August 30,1975, at the same joint meeting of i nterested societies at which I 
announced that ihe megaltrhic structures were Celtic, based on the Ogam 
inscriptions I had deciphered. 

Tile next significant find was made by Daniel Leary of the site staff at 
Mystery Hill, On the day following the conference Bob Stone Informed 
me that a new stone had been found with an inscription unlike any wc 
had seen up to that time and so, with Gloria Farley of Oklahoma and 
John Williams, I visited the site the following evening. The inscription 
was partly concealed by an overlying monolith, which we then lifted ro 
disclose a stele inscribed in Roman numerals and Ogam letters, reading 
1A translation DAY XXXVIML My first comment as we examined the 
Inscription by flashlight was tu translate the writing and then immediately 
to ask, “Can anyone think of anything important that occurs on the 
thirty-ninth dny ? ” For the time being none of us could figure the 
answer. Thirty-ninth day of what, or after what? So 1 took an aluminum 
peel and went back in Massachusetts to consult ancient calendars. The 
answer lo the problem became apparent so soon as I encountered the 
Roman records of the calendar reforms affected by Julius Caesar, And at 
the same time 1 realized ihe explanation of why Byron Dix was finding an 
eight-part division of the year on his Vermont calendar sites. Instead of re¬ 
tracing the stops in rny inquiry it will be dearer if 1 give here the results 
of it. 

The purpose of the monoliths on our Celtic sites is to regulate the 
calendar, as Byron had already inferred even before he knew that the 
sites arc indeed CCeltic. The Celtic year was divided by the Druids into 
eight parts by the following system which seems originally to have been 
derived from a calendar used in Greece, instituted by the philosopher 
Hippocrates and apparently carried to Catalonia in southern Spain by 
the Greek colonists there. This Hippocratic year began on the day of the 
spring equinox, in March, Other important dates were supplied by the 
summer solstice (when the sun reaches its lurthest northern declination, 

* Pantheon, Ih'it.i use the names of the several Celtic gints oeeur on its ILmds. 
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+131°. iiii June); then ihe autumn equinox, in September; and then the 
winter solstice, the sun brine at its southernmost declination (if -ijJ 15 , 
in December. Between these lour dales, each oi which marked the mid¬ 
point of the corresponding season (spring, summer, autumn, winter), 
there were arbitrarily selected lour more dates, marking the onset of each 
season. Thus spring [Kissed into summer on May i, which the Celts 
tailed Beltane, and dedicated to the sun god Bel. The three other inter¬ 
mediate dates similarly marked the onset of autumn, winter and spring. 

In 45 bjc. Julius Caesar (himself the author of a lost book on astronomy) 
appointed the Greek astronomer Sosigenes to advise him on how to re 
form the Roman calendar, and Sosigenes recommended in effect that the 
Hippocratic Creek system be adopted. Tins system was based on the 
annual motions of the sun and ignored the old moon calendar because 
the number of moon cycles (or months) docs not divide equally ini» the 
solar year. The residual odd days had always been a source of difficulty to 
ancient calendar makers* who found that fractions of a month were left 
over at the cm.! of the solar year (based on the 365^ days required by the 
Earth to complete one revolution about rhe sun). The new calendar of 
Sosigenes set ibe spring equinox on the 251I1 day of March. As this so- 
called Julian calendar was instituted throughout the Roman empire, the 
Celts of Gaul and Britannia and Hispania (Spain) were obliged to ac¬ 
cept it. The Iberian Celts, however, accustomed to starting the year on 
■he day of the spring equinox, accepted the new calendar hut continued 
to reckon the spring equinox as its starting point, as their religious beliefs 
apparently demanded. Thus May 25 now became New Year's Day. As a 
result, the great festival of Beltane was now found to occur 39 days after 
the spring equinox, counting by Latin reckonings and so became Day 
Thirty-Nine. 

It was now dear that the stele Danny Leary had discovered on Mys¬ 
tery Hill is the marker of Beltane in the Mystery Hill observatory. As 
already noted, it was found prostrate, overlain by another stone; although 
we do not yet know how it was employed, or whether it merely recorded 
an important religious, festival hdd at ihe place where it lay, it is obvi¬ 
ously part of a Druidic observatory. 

The fact chat this stone carries Roman numerals is important as dating 
it to the Roman period that began for Iberia in iGo k.c, The fact that the 
numeral 9 is expressed as Villi instead of IX is interesting, for that is 
also how 9 is written in all the calendar dates on the only other Celtic 
calendar inscription that has ever been found, namely die calendar of 
Coligny, in France. And lastly, (he match wills ihe reformed calendar 
of Sosigenes is also significant for it now yields the latest known dare of 
occupation of Mystery Hill as roughly the era of the time of Christ. 
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You see, owing to the movement of the axis of the Earth called prcceS' 
fiwr. the date of the equinox becomes progressively earlier and earlier, 
moving forward one day about every four centuries. Thus* whereas 
Sosigenes set the spring equinox as March 25, by about 300 A.n. it had 
moved forward to occur on March 24. Nowadays it occurs on March 2t, 
by which modern reckoning the date of Beltane (May 1) has now 
changed to DAY XXXXIII «r Day 44, So, by recognizing Day 39 as 
Beltane, we are in effect dating the stele to the era of the early Roman 
empire, after 4ft b.c., but not later than about the third century a.d. 

The occurrence of Roman numerals, an well as evidence of Sosigenes's 
calendar reform of 45 u.c.. shows that the New England Celts continued 
to maintain a shipping connection with the Old World well into Roman 
times. Their acccjrtancc of the reformed calendar is not a measure of ser¬ 
vility to Rome, but surely an acceptance of the inevitable, namely the 
calendar that all their visitors and customers used. How could one have 
furs or other salable products at the cargo loading platform on the cor¬ 
rect date if one party used an entirely different calendar from the other? 
Just as members of the Hebrew and Greek Orthodox religious com¬ 
munities in America today use our universal calendar, yet nonetheless 
reckon the beginning of the New Year at varying dates accord log to 
religious precepts, and just as the Arabic year count is hundreds of years 
out of kilter with the Christian reckoning, lliotigh both Arabs and Chris¬ 
tians still employ identical annual calendars, so also could the Celts in 
Iberia or America conform to Caesar's edict, yet still maintain their reli¬ 
gious festivals in accordance with ancient custom. 

And HOW, having introduced the topic of religion, let me stress that the 
Celtic calendar was undoubtedly connected intimately with the Celt's 
religious life. There arc several cogent reasons for believing this. They 
are; 

(1) The long axes of the temples of the gods coincide with major axes of the 
calendar sites. This can only mean that particular religious festival* 
were hdd on days determined by ilw solar calendar; that is, on days 
when the sun was seen to Ik; aligned with a particular dating mono- 
lull, those of the Solstices and equinoxes apparently being the most 

important, 

(2) Celtic tradition in Britain still keeps alive the names of the ancient 
festivals and the dates on which the festivals were held. These are 
seen to maieli the right-part calendar of Sosigenes, Since Christian 
times, the function oi the festivals has hern assigned a Christian 
significance, but some pagan elements persist nonetheless, more or less 
glossed over. 
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($) Each Celtic center in Vermont seems to have its own calendar site, 
ns if the calendar site was itself the plate at which a religious meeting 
WJ.S held. For otherwise it would have licet! enough to have KjiI one 
good calendar site, front which messages coukl lie sent out to outlying 
villages^ setting the dates for the festivals, just as nowadays we are all 
content to follow the calendars determined liy a few motor national 
observatories. 


To see how the calendar site was employed we have only to visit the 
Zuni people of New Mexico. Here certain notches :md excrescences along 
a mountain chain arc i-dentificd ns places where the sun will rise (or set) 
on important dates, iti this case the summer mid winter solstices. A special 
magician or priest is appointed to act ns the calendar-regulator or sun- 
priest. His fob is tcj observe the sun regularly and to estimate some days in 
advance when he expects the sun to reach one of the solstice points. As 
soon as he has made a determination, he sends out messages summoning 
the subtribes to the winter solstice festival or summer so I si ice festival, as 
the case may be. This is ei simple version of the Celtic system, having only 
two annual solar festivals. The Celtic system, employing eight festival dates, 
must have operated in the same way. However* studies by Byron Dix, 
still in progress, show that the Vermont sites have additional stones ori¬ 
ented in a manner that implies that the Vermont Druids also made a 
special study of the motions of the moon as well as the motions of the 
sun. Byron believes that his researches may eventually show that the New 
England Druids had a means by which eclipses could be predicted. 

The Celts of Britain have never entirely forgotten the K-pnrt calendar 
of ancient time. Several academic holidays used to puzzle me when 1 was 
a student at the University of Edinburgh, For example, bonfires were lit 
on the second Monday of November, a retie of the old Celtic harvest 
festival of Stimhnag* later Christianized to Martinmas. In February the 
first anti second! Mondays were called Candlemas and Men lie-Mon day, 
when the students in the olden days went home to collect a bag of tun- 
rneal; these apparently are n retention of ihe old pagan festival ot Imbolg. 
In America the night of October *i, called Hallowe’en, is i\ fossil Celtic 
festival originally called Siinifmin (pronounced "Saven ”), marking the 
start of the winter and the end of summer, supposedly a period of tr.insi 
tion during which (he souls of the dead anil certain spirits of nature were 
free to wander across the world, h is possible that the Faiglish phrase 
"Witches' Sabbath" arose from the Celtic word Samhotn by folk etymol¬ 
ogy, and that the phallic temples on the tops of Vermont hills were 
ffcc[iiciued oil the nights of Sninhain. If so, then (he witches of Wood- 
stock must have been singularly hardy to dance in the nude in So chilly 
a location. 
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As this book goes to press, Byron l)ix informs me that he has just 
completed a computer analysis of the dates of die Vermont fkdtic calen¬ 
dar implied hy standing sumes,* In the following table I have set out 
his computed dates for the Vermont festivals against ihc corresponding 
names and dates of the European Celtic calendar. As can be seen, the 
American and European calendars are essentially identical. 

TABLE C, 

Comparative Tahir of Critic Festivals for Europe and North .■■Imerini in Pagan Times 


t'hratian rquivj|(nl name* given in pamutiHe*. In -ant-ft-in limes the (ta.'i.i solsikes jci< 9 two cqumixtials 
ih.-i:itrr«l ihn llir iby id tkr tflonlh, hyt nn IHWin! df the pTKCHWll of the pq»linn*M, these djEps 

have nciw mnvn.1 lur-iV-inl <n nlhsniE llic 2Es-l nr 22nd day. 


NAME OF FESTIVAL 

i>ATi, or c:i 1.1 .ttfitvm 

HY CELTS oh KUkOI-i. 

itfMf-LiTFEi DaTi Dj <:j LhBRATI&N 

bY CELTS OF NEW ENGLAND 1 

1 Cti-riiacl-ihfiuhi 

March equina* 

M-irt-lt eqitint™ 

2 Ik -1 -tu uin f Bcb jew- ) | 

M>y ( 

a Mjy i ( i >jy xxx vii 11 } 

i Cirian-stad 

June sdsiice 

ca June solstice 

4 Lujiiusarlh i! Lamnus) 

August 1 

u AucuM. t 

S Cu-lluid-lhralh 

September equine* 

ca SrpLrmhrj <-L|uinot 

6 Sitmhdin (Hallowe'en) 

tfcUjtwr JfNuvrtilbcf 1 

ea Novemlwr r 

j An Fbrdl-EilvIuine-m (Shoulderblade)? 

December wlidoc 

ca December mlslice 

S linMjj (Candlemas) 

February t 

ca February ■ 


t From studies by Byron Dix. Most dates ippruxinnate. 
* Tranit.atinn or transliteration, 


It is a well-known precept in education that the most important thing 
to do in tiny study is not so much to memorize facts, hut rather to know 
what to look for and where to find it. As I mentioned earlier, not one 
Ogam inscription had been found at Mystery Hill before the summer sol¬ 
stice of 1575. Vet, after witnessing the dramatic proof of Boh Stone's 
conception of the monoliths as calendar markers* I now felt convinced 
that Celts were connected in some way with the building of the site. The 
similarity of the name Baal nn the Phoenician dedication stone to the 
name of the Celtic sun god Bel recalled earlier suggestions by etymologists 
in Europe that the Celtic and Phoenician names of ihe sun god might be 
Cognate. So, when the first Ogam inscription was uncovered nineteen 
days after the solstice assembly, my own reaction was more of jubilation 
than surprise. Our eyes were already alerted to look fur Ogam and we 
found it, not only Lit Mystery Hill but nil over the Vermont calendar sites 
as well. 

* To be published in volume ? of the Occasional PttMictilions of thf Fpigrapfiit 
Society. 








F-U/uln'tb Siiwtdbtiiui with ecHiatoria] ndjuvld by Byron f)k la |ioinl In the sun¬ 
rise paint on Drtrinber ll, llic wiiikr solstice as seen from the melonfe porch uf 
the hj^ln-si tcmtik’oh&ervatory al South Woodstock, Vcrmonit, researches, 
together with tin- dedication inscriptions deciphered by FlJI, yield ntul lisa I con- 
Firmatiun that the stone <lab building erf Sew Lind and were erected by f^elts for 
calendar regulation and hrr religious exercises connected with the worship of the 
Son (Egtl and other Celtic divinities. The building of v> marry substantial stone 
building, (over 3iiti are now recorded) shows that th^ wHirV wo* done by 
pcrmanenl colonists from I'Xirope, and that New E-.ni'hLini was occupied by Celts 
ns early as the lirst millcrmium h.c. Reiterated cl.Lirns that the buddings arc ”root- 
cdTurs matte by colon Li I farmers during tire scvcntcenl Ir and eighteenth centuries 
must be dismissed, though it true thut striire of the stone) buildings were con¬ 
verted to I.. uses by those settlers wit* discovered them Oil their property. 

Musi, unfortunately, were destroyed and their stone fabric converted Id other 
uses, Byron Dix 

Unlike the anonymous calendar stones id Europe, our American stones 
dow began to yield up their Celtic names., telling of (heir functions. On 
monoliths thut marked important {Johns in the solar nhservaiories we now 
recognized the faint but hi ill legible Ogam letters chat confirmed the 
purpose of the stone. And, as it to stress the function for people who 
might not be able to read Ogam, the strokes of the test were often 
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engraved in such a manner to suggest an eye, perhaps the eye of the 
observer himself, or perhaps the eye of Bel, the poetic Celtic name of the 
sun, as we now learned from the inscriptions on the temples of Bel, From 
various parts, including districts miles away from Mystery Hill, finders 
were now recognizing the symbol of lie], and small inscribed triangular 
stone plates that had hitherto baffled us we now perceived to be pilgrims 1 
offerings, probably purchased as they entered the Mystery Hill precincts 
and ihen deposited as votive offerings at the altars, Osborn Stone and his 
assistants, their eyes now sensitized to the tell-tale traces of frost-worn 
Ogam, sen! in a stream of reports of new finds. The era of mystery was 
now giving way to one of da wiling comprehension and wonder. 

Dr, Clyde Keeler came up from Georgia to examine the collection of 
casts of ihe inscriptions, familiarized himself with the Ogam alphabet 
and, with his artist’s eye and lingers, soon found ways of perpetuating the 
new-found motifs in ceramic medallions and pendants whose glowing 
colors would have delighted the ancient Gauls. Thus it was, through the 
archeological interests of a medical geneticist, a national an form was 
created from the age-old stones of the American t'clts. Some of Clyde’s 
charming ceramics lie beside me as I write, valued mementos of mem¬ 
orable days and of the friends who shared them. 

Byron Dix is still engaged on his analyses of the Vermont astronomical 
structures, but hy the time (his tawsk appears in print he will have re¬ 
ported on his main findings in formal technical papers published by the 
Epigraph ic Society (see Bibliography). -Some of his forthcoming reports 
may, however, be briefly summarized here. 

F’irst, as to the manner in winch he discovered the eight-part division of 
the New England Celtic year; [his was done by computer analysis, as fill- 
lows. From the central observation area on Calendar bile Number i he 
noticed the presence of distant standing stones and. making use of an 
astronomical instrument called an equatorial, he first determined ihe 
declination of that part of the sky that touches the horizon in the same 
direction as each of the standing stones. By declination is meant a sort 
of latitude, used in plotting the positions of stars on the celestial globe, 
with the celestial pole numbered 90" arid the celestial equator i)> He then 
programmed a computer to calculate ihe declination of the sun for every 
day of the year and compared the results with his observations of the 
standing stones. He found that tile standing stones mark intervals of 
about 39 10 4^ days, spread through ibe year. In other words, for a year 
that begins at the spring equinox, there is a stone to mark [he position of 
sunset or sunrise for that date; then another stone that marks the position 
of sunrise or sunset some 39 days later; that is. May 1 or Beltane, then 
another for the June solstice, and so on. It was clear evidence of the 
existence in New England of a Celtic type of calendar similar to that of 
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Hippocrates and Sosigenes, Hie finding <>£ ihe Beltane stone at Mystery 
Hill later in the season added clarification to Dix's finding';* as already 
noied. 

The second of Byron Di\s important findings concerns the orientation 
of the tong axes of the stone temples of Vermont, as I have already re¬ 
ported in Chapter to. Anyone may check Dix's findings in a simple way, 
by taking a magnetic compass into the Pantheon at South Woodstock 
and noting chat the long axis of that temple doc?; indeed tic along ihe 
intercept of the eastern horizon with the compass bearing in the southeast- 
by-cast direction, which lies very near the celestial declination —2ji s , the 
southernmost limit of the path of the sun through the sky; shat is, the 
winter solstice sunrise point. Given ibis approximate correspondence, 
seen by only a crude instrument, 1 have no reason to doubt the correctness 
of Dh's more accurate determination made with an equatorial. 

But Dix has gone further than this. He now finds that the diagonals of 
the Pantheon chamber intercept the horizon at points corresponding to 
the greatest and least southern limits of ihe moon in the course of what i* 
called the Metonic cycle. The moon revolves about the earth in such a 
manner that its orbit sometimes carries it to a position some 5 0 south of 
the maximum southern limit of the sun, and at other times to a position 
5 north of this. A j>eriod of i8j 6 years is required to carry the moon into 
every possible position it earn occupy with respect to the sun. This 
Metonic cycle of iS.fi years is the fieri [id that elapses before all possible 
eclipses begin to repeal in sequence* and ir was discovered in 4^ a.c. by 
the Greek astronomer Meton. T here are* however, some newly found 
data {in Europe) suggesting a much earlier date of discovery. 

So we learned how the Pantheon's dimensions are designed to 
register these events. From this we can infer two important things; (1) 
the date of construction of the Pantheon at South Woodstock is unlikely 
to have been earlier chan the date of the discovery of the Metonic Cycle 
in Europe, and (2) since the Celts are unlikely to have had the mathe¬ 
matical ability to calculate these positions* they must have determined 
them empirically, that is to say, by actual experimental observation of the 
moon over a long period* In other words, the building of the Pantheon 
was probably carried out over n period of at least nineteen years. Having 
once constructed the Pantheon to these specifications the Druids could 
use it to keep watch on the motions of the sun and the moor, and ihey 
probably used (hem for predicting eclipses. All this information provoked 
astonishment when it was described 10 audiences or visitors. 

The sophisticated science that these buildings and stone observation 
posts imply also argues in favor of a comparably advanced system of 
navigation at sea* living instruments similar to the astrolabe or u> the 
lor quotum that Dr. Sent id Rommel and I described Iasi year from 
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Libyan inscriptions found in a cave in West Irian, dated by a solar eclipse 
to November of the fifteenth year of the reign of Ptolemy 111 (2^2 b.c.). 
It is likely that the Libyan equipment* of which Rommel has now con¬ 
structed replicas, very much resembled whatever corresponding equip¬ 
ment the Phoenicians and Celts, must have used in voyages across the 
Atlantic. 

In preparing material for this chapter I have followed ihe evidence of 
Julius Caesar in assigning to the Druids the rales of scientist and natural 
philosopher. But many people associate the Druids with other roles, those 
of priest and poet. As noted above* ihe geographer Strabo distributed 
these tasks among other officials* the Vatcs and the Bards. Of the Vatcs 
we know almost nothing, for their religion was virtually expunged by 
Roman governors who were disgusted by human sacrifice* and what the 
Romans left* the Christians took care to eradicate. 

In the Western Isles of Scotland some traces persist of the prayers or 
incantations of the Vatcs, though usually with some Christian gloss 
added, so that the fisher folk who utter these ancient words do so in the 
belief that they are sanctioned by the kirk or by Rome. Bui their similarity 
to the graffiti found on walls of caves frequented by ancient mariners leads 
me to assign them to the pagan era. Another curious point is that when 
Alexander Carmichael was collecting Hebridean material he reported 
that some of the prayers were never uttered in the presence of a stranger 
to the isles. The phraseology of the following prayer is* in my opinion* 
pre-Christian* and perhaps stems from the lips of the Vatcs. It is to be 
said upon rising in the morning: 


A Rigli na gile "s na greinc, 

A Righ nan reukt runach, 

A gad jfein ih.i hov ar feuma, 

A Dlie rnficmmi.il nan dul.i. 

O King of the moonlight and of the sun, 

O King of the stars mysterious, 

Yoiirsdl aware of our needs* 

O merciful God of Nature. 

The crescent of the new moon evoked prayers from hunters in ancient 
lime, for they saw in ibis the symbol of Diana the Huntress. The (kdts of 
the Hebrides are sailors* not hunters* and they have preserved an ancient 
mariners' invocation to the new moon as a guiding star signalling (he 
western direction. It is certainly pre-Christian in spirit and in wording, 
for the Hebridean sense of the word I here translate as “lad^” is actually 
“lady of easy virtue." Only the most innocent of priests could here sup¬ 
pose the prayer to be addressed to the Virgin Mary. 
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Pa ill Oil k'Ln, a ghrnltarh b(, 

Aillcagan Lull nan neulf 
Failt on feini, a ghcalhch ur, 

Aillcagan cumh nan neamhl 

Hail to dice, O new moon, 

Precious taeacun-cif-thoc loudsl 
Mail to thee, O new moon, 

Precious Lady-of-the-heaven 5! 

Of the Bards we have vastly more information, in the shape of the tra¬ 
ditional poetry, music, and epics of the Welsh and Gaelic peoples, and 
much also from the other Celtic lands. The music is famous especially 
for the plaintive airs, those of the Scots Highlands and of Ireland being 
especially known in English-speaking countries. The Celtic preference 
for stressing the Erst beat of a bar imparts a rhythm similar to that of the 
trochaic verse meter Used by Longfellow in Hrattwtfm, This-, however, is 
a topic more suitable for (he spoken media. 

To summarize this chapter* we find in New England some two hun¬ 
dred stone chambers, many of which are oriented and constructed in such 
manner as to make them serve as astronomical observatories for the 
regulation of the calendar of festivals. There are also systems of standing 
stones that indicate a calendar divided into eight half-seasons, all based on 
the annual cycle of ihe sun’s motions in the sky. All these objects yield calen¬ 
dar observations to ihis very day lor those astronomers who understand 
the use of ancient stone structures for this purpose, and the calendars so 
observed prove to match those which we know to have been Celtic. Since 
some of the stone structures are also labelled in Celtic script with indica¬ 
tions of their function, we are obliged to conclude that they are ihe work 
of ancient Celts. Evidence by ancient European writers tells us that the 
Celtic astronomers were known as Druids. We therefore must draw ihe 
final conclusion that Druids were once active ill New England, They 
were still practicing their astronomical craft in ihe time of Julius Caesar, 
whose reformed calendar they adopted, in part, and with it the use of 
Roman numerals, but they retained the Celtic habit of beginning the new 
year on the day of the spring equinox. 

Cite great mystery remains unsolved. When and why did the Druids 
of New ling bun] cease to practice ihcir skills? Perhaps ii would be fair to 
counter this question with another: what do wc know of astronomy ant] 
calendar regulation in (say) Britain during tile dark ages, afier the 
Romans left; that 400-year blank in British history? We know almost 
nothing of ihe answers to either of these questions, so j^erhaps after all the 
American historian is not in much worse plight than his English con¬ 
frere. 




TT 

^ * Y t he end ol our fir si season's work 

ii had hecotne abundantly plain that the New England Celts worshipped 
the power of fertility in nature. It was also clear to us that the Mother 
Goddess, Byanu (ItomiJ of the European Celts) was conceived as a 
mighty progenitor of the human race, for her great altar in South Wood- 
stock obviously is carved in the form of the human female genitalia, 
guarded apparently by the two fallen stone phallic columns wc had found 
nearby, Wc were also impressed by the abundance of representations «r 
the male organs, in relief on temple walls and lintels, on foundation 
Stones of temples now converted into dry-stone walls, and sculptured in 
ihe round as cylindrical columns. These phalli range in size from about 
two inches tong up to awesome erections some five feet high. 

These extraordinary finds, unique in American archeology, and in 
Total contradiction of the prevailing opinion that British colonial farmers 
alone were responsible for die megalithic ruins of Vermont, never ceased 
to arouse the wonder of visitors to our sites. 

It came about that (he first, authority to examine our evidence was a 
distinguished visitor from overseas. His reaction tej what he saw was in 
startling contrast to what we had experienced up to that juncture. 

Our visitor was Dr. Ch. Ghhabra, president of the Indian Epigraphitat 
Association, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Mysore, and for 
forty years cpigrapher to the Archeological Service of the Government of 
India. India is well known for the more than 4,000 phalli that have been 
carved from stone and erected throughout the land these past three thou¬ 
sand years. Indian monuments to a belief in ihe divine nature of the 
power of reproduction and fertility are also distinguished by having 
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engraved i rascri|H ions, genera I Sy written along the long axis of the phallus, 
in the H,urit manner a* ihe Celtic phalli of Vermont, except that the lam 
gunge is Sanskrit, the ancient language of the Indian sages anti kings. 

Professor Chhahra'-H impending visit to Harvard University was there 
fore an event keenly anticipated by us, for we knew that in him we might 
expect to find a highly competent and experienced archeologist, long 
familiar with ait analogous fertility worship in another context. We also 
knew, from die linguistic studies of our colleagues, in Britain, that the 
Celtic languages arc closely related to the common Indo-European tongue 
from which Sanskrit and the Aryan languages of Europe ah descend. Mis 
long experience as an epigrapher further meant that he could look at our 
inscriptions with that penetrating gaze and comprehending inner eye that 
is the mark of an expert. 

At last we had found an authority who had the knowledge to assess our 
finds. Our expectations were more than amply realized. This quiet- 
spoken scientist and his charming wife Sheila, with their editor son 
Vinod* in the space of a day's discussion and examination of the in¬ 
vert ptions mu t>n!v vindicated our work, hut added a whole new dimen¬ 
sion to it by setting the objects we had found into the broad context of 
Bronze Age fertility cults. 

We of the Western World have until now had almost no relics to study 
nf the phallic beliefs of our remote Celtic predecessors. The earliest Chris¬ 
tian missionaries to the Celts made it their business to see to the eradica¬ 
tion of (he fertility cult and the near total destruction of the phallic 
columns so offensive to Christianity, In India, on the other hand, the 
ancient Aryan beliefs were tolerated or even espoused by the various 
winds of religious thought that have swept across that land since classical 
times. 

Under Dr. Chhabra’s tutelage, we now began to realize that Celtic 
scholars have till now overlooked a linguistic aspect of the names written 
on the phallic columns and the images of the female organs. As we now 
learned, the phallus (or hrtga as it is called in Sanskrit) is most commonly 
represented in India in company, or actuidly in physical contact, with the 
female organs, which are termed in Sanskrit the yotrr h is true that John 
Williams and 1 had been struck by the occurrence of tiwi fallen phalli 
near the female pelvis in Woodstock, Inu it was now apparent that the 
connection was closer than we had then realized. 

You will recall that when we found the giant female Stone, the in¬ 
scriptions occurring with it had told us that this altar was dedicated to a 
divinity whose name was expressed, in the sequence of consonants given 
in the Ogam script, as 


M-H M-B B-Y-N 
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an inscription which I had react, in accordance with what our colleagues 
in Europe have found, a.s requiring vowel [joints to give 

Ma-hjir Ma-bon, Ryami 

meaning "Mother of Heroes, ReanuA In Gaelic spelling, c« and repre¬ 
sent the sound of ya or vo. The name Hyanu (or Beanu) has been taken 
by European students of the ancient Celts as representing the old Gaulish 
pronunciation of a word &ean» r meaning “woman," and nowadays com¬ 
monly spelled ban. Hence the name of the Mother Goddess has been taken 
lobe Woman —with a capital "W," t« parallel the Hebrew Adam, mean¬ 
ing A fan —with a eapitai “M.” As Man is to he taken as the father of all 
men, so it was supposed. Woman is the mother of all men. 

But Dr. Chhabra's conversation and insight* now threw new light on 
this matter, as he cited the corresponding fertility images of India, and 
their Sanskrit or Prakrit inscriptions. 

We first of all examined the actual inscriptions in Ogam on the phalli, 
together wiih the inferences 1 had drawn a* to the Celtic word* that the 
consonants were intended to represent. To summarize in tabular form, 
we have: 


TABLE 7 


Rtprejcittafitv Qgaiu tn/eriftfiattf Faumi on Phalli i n I'rmtQttf 


OGAM LETTERS 

pound 

INFERRED G4MDELIC 

WORPS INTENDED 

MODERN GAELIC 

WORDS MOST 

CLOSELY SIMILAR 

1X1 i.KJct.D Ml AttlWG 

OF THE MIDELK 

rN-scrPiPTiDN 

I5-C 


Bog flu jwcll) 

Let it swell 

B-B 

Bib 

h*b (usd) 

I'eriis 

B C. B-B 

Bnp Riilh 

ISnp ]iab (-) 

EVms emails 


Dr. Chhabra, a Sanskrit scholar, was uca familiar with the Ogam script, 
but as I vocalized the letters fur him it became evident that the ancient 
Celtic words I was attempting m rebuild front the consonantal framework 
were roots already familiar to him from India, He first assured me that 
the sense of the inscriptions, as I had deduced it. matched the sense of 
corresponding inscriptions on phalli in India, Next he drew direct paral¬ 
lels with the corresponding words in ancient Sanskrit. This, in turn, led 
me to consult Professor Calvert Watkins's instructive article "Indo- 
European and the Indo-Europeans'' in the recently published American 
Heritage Dictionary. Putting together the three sets of information (from 
the Celtic phalli, from Sanskrit, and from comparative linguistics) we 
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can now construct a new table giving the most ancient words known to 
l'is for male sexuality in the Indo-European tongues. These are; 

TABLE fl 


Words Relating to Slate Sexuality in Urtmze Age nnd trait Aee Tor:gars 
of the tndo-Europcan Family 


fS‘] t.niu b ancient 

INM-EUROPEAN’ 

ROOT 

INFERRED 

ORIGINAL 

MEANING 

ANCIENT 

SANSKRIT EQUIVALENT 

A Nil IT* MEANING 

ANCIENT 

CELTIC EQUIVALENT 

AXH- ITS MEANING 

Mrug (i) 

’’to have pleasure '' 1 

&/}&%#, "have sexual eni-oj-meni" 

"ecstasjF," “|«y" 

bheug (a) 

"to swell ’ 1 

(uncertain) 

bog, "to sivelt" 

bozd 


(milts,, “(Kite, 1 ' ‘’expand" 

bad, "penis" 

(rap. pn 

"m iVk-fH 1 " 

(uncertain) 

pub, iWr, "pCftLl," "C-lSirE' 

(mi Ur rum) 

"phailui" (penis creCLUi) 

team, Made (cf. Ofil 
English utaepon, "jM-tiis") 

nfn 

"10 protrude" 

me&atto, "jwnis' 

miatt , "libido” (ef. Latin, 
mfnnAa, “penis.”) 

mafi-fa 

"hrkk'pftmdnr' 

"rtlA rif god of love” 

rttenuit, “cupubiion 1 ' (cf- 
J.afjci tnarilM. "huiliamd""j 

tpvr 

"scmI," "insemiiuit" 

sprit, ''sprinkle" 

par, "stud,” "semen" (tf. 
Greek if ora, Latin rper/vo 


For the sake of brevity 1 have included in the table the modern Gaelic 
ware) bod (penis) which does not in fact occur on the New England 
phalli; it should be listed, however, for bod is known to range back at 
least to the period from 1200 to 1550 a ak when manuscripts such as the 
ilool( of Usmore were composed. Also the rare British phallic stones 
(found in the remoter districts of Ireland) are known to the local people 
by this name, an example being the so-called Bod'Feargh us {Pcnis-of- 
Fcrgus) at Tara, seat of the ancient Irish kings. 

The principal sources of old Gaelic words available to us now were 
compiled a century or more ago, mainly through the well-meaning efforts 
of learned Presbyterian ministers and Irish monks. These clergymen were 
prone to gh>s.H over words with sexual connotations. Thus Neil Mac- 
Alpine, whose dictionary was first published in 1^32, sometimes records a 
sexual word but gives a printed dash as its translation; or alternatively he 
may offer a slang substitute word such as lassie (for “penis/' apparently), 
or refer vaguely to a “member/' Alexander MacBnin, whose learned 
dictionary appeared seventy years later, contented himself with giving 
Latin or Greek meanings for worth he considered improper, but omitted 
many others, probably only because he could not explain their etymology 
to his own satisfaction. 
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Having examined the vocabulary of the New England phallic monu¬ 
ments, Dr. Chhabra and I turned to the known role of such monuments 
in the religious beliefs of India, Here it became apparent that, whatever 
the mure philosophical and priestly significance of these objects might be, 
1 he chief role they play in the daily life of the peasants is more directly 
related to sexual and marital problems, particularly of women. 

Thus we would be mistaken in thinking that phallic monuments are 
primarily connected with the male ethos of masculinity. Dr. Chhabra also 
drew attention to the parallel of the Indian phalli to the once-famous 
phallic rocks of the Hawaiian island of Molokai, on the bill overlooking 
Father Damiens leper colony. These ancient fertility symbols used to be 
visited by barren Hawaiian women who would be directed by the \akima 
(priest) to recite certain prayers to encourage the latent potency of the 
stone penis to enter her uterus; the age-old and harmless rite was abruptly 
terminated, so he told us, when the local park authorities erased the 
inscription s. (Mall air -Mahon forbid, that any Vermont town council 
attempt a like sacrilege’) 

l think, anti Dr, Chhabra agrees with me, that the Vermont phalli must 
have served a similar role. In support of thin view I would cite the re¬ 
markable scries of engravings found by us under the base of one of the 
phalli at the summit of an i.Hoo-foot eminence near South Woodstock. 
Here we have an unmistakable sequence of necessities for the production 
of a child (page 225), These are four in number: (t) an erect penis with 
the testicles indicated, showing that their role in male fertility was under¬ 
stood; (2) a succeeding diagram in which penetration of the female is 
indicated; (3) a carving of what appears to represent the swelling uterus, 
following a successful mating; and (,]) the developing fetus, attached by 
its umbilical cord to the circular placenta. 

In the same hilltop area we found libation bowls cut into the bedrock 
(and partially filled by rainwater), the adjacent portion of ihe exposed 
bedrock cut into what has the semblance of n ritual copulation table, the 
stone excavated into a negative mould of the buttocks of the two marital 
partners, seated side by side. This sanctuary, for as such it evidently is to be 
regarded, we had at first called Phallus Hill, hut after considering all the 
relevant facts we could elicit from the surviving relics, Peter and John and 
1 felt that a more appropriate name might be HiU of the Wedding Rite, 
and so we marked it on the map, where no name had stood before. 

When considered in the light of the foregoing discussion one is filled 
with awe at the survival for these two thousand years and more of such 
ancient relics of profound mystical importance to lfn»sc Celtic wanderers 
from Europe who made their home in this far-off country. The phalli 
now lose their comic aspect, and can be seen as objects of religious vencra- 











Fertility Cults series of on I lie base of 

u curved slum 1 phallus, Four feel high, Temple of 
(he Marriage KilL-, Simtk WrtLhtl stuck. Upper mW„ 
from kit: (i? erect phallus, >;2 1 intromission, {;ji 
the swelling uterus, (4 the growing embryo at¬ 
tached by lire umbilical cord lo the circular 
placenta, foaeph IJ. fk'muiiin 


Severn] large phallic stones ore associated with ruins of a fertility temple on u 
hilltop near South Woodstock, Vermont. Some «f the stones carry traces nf Ogam 
■useriptions rrblinc In fertility rites, and other lias reliefs depicting the formation 
of an emhtyo. I-urge quartz testicle stones, one uf which is seert in line foreground, 
occur also in association with sun tonpkt and other mins. These Cellthcrian 
phallic stones may be compared with similar objects seen in Portugal uud Brittany. 
Peter /. Garfntl 
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Tin- giant i j1i:lI] liv of Kerdef. Brittany, exceeding in slic all knusvn European and 
iVmtTiclII rm_-u-1 1 1Chttf inandill^. Fur long attributed to ji uiiipcucJlv unknown 
ufolillbk or Brow Age culture, cnrr«m opinion is now 14 .ruv.tpiE that (hi* and 
similar tnef*a lillaic utmclimss of Curnat were in fact tta work of (ietls heforr 
I hey acquired [he art of writing. UrchelcUi'. iqqH 


t -i.int jjlutlu’,, nrijjii'uilly standing seven feet high mi its base (light end in 
picture 1 n now forming pairl of a tclDiiiul wall ill South Pomfret, Vermont. The 
O&nn inscription, seen upside dow o in this virw, reads From the base upwards, 
L-la-C; li-i. {T-NJ, ihdiane Stone, (Fie ■ art two tellers damaged- The t’ehii festival 
nf Be I tune. Field on May I Jay, ori finally in pagan limes included levels da need 
around an street phullrps, Ipp Europe, of ter Christianity was inlndliccd, the 
phallus was rv plated by ji mas-pub'. This iphathrs WjIp disLHiSl'rrd Ipv John Williams. 

fum.-ph 1J, Gerruci rio 


Phallir tlaysliiiiu talisman from Algeria, after 
iioswIlo-Bordoy {lyfiy), The ciijiravetl slrokes Up* 
pear U> he North African Ogam script,, spelling 
I he Punic word C L )-I\ pres uni ah Is malchiiiE 
modern Arabic tfaf, and mrinin; H slnnd erect/' 
AllltougFt phallic stones occur m the lberfflP 
region, this inscribed form from mntUsvest Africa 
seems most closely to tuiralld the O gum it Celtie 
phalli of Vernturih Uni ascribed phalli have been 
considered neolithic, hnl this example slimilil 
probably be referretl to the Inle Bronze Age or 
early Iron Age. Numerous table knives with 
phallic hand It’S have been (omul in ret ins nf 
bruises and 111 Hilary barracks of Itom.a 110-Celtic 
siles. 






Phallus frn-m u^n-aiT precincts uf Gyailu, found near the large yom altar at South 
Woud,stuck. Vermont- The flitrun characters, read (ru.rn left in right, Ta^t! I.-Y, 
a|ipn>nll) meaning "To inseminate the 'Malli^r Goddess's !■ birth passage.’’ Juba 
H iWftfms on ! Joseph !). ftermano 



. <S f 1 



Bronze Age fertility suit in Britain. This figure, known as the Ci-rnc (lianl is nil 
into I hr: tit a I It bedrock uf a hillside. I Is outlines base been kept free from over¬ 
growth by vcgelatimi through the care of the local villagers through the milurits 
since it was first created. probably in the first millennium 8 .C, The giant is tSn 
feet high, the [ihallns .'5S feet, thus the largest phallic monument in Britain. These 
figures, ilvpc11tieiit largely upon the chalk bedrock for their production, are ap¬ 
parently lacking from the Celtic areas of America uml Iberia . 


Fertility cult. South PomfrcL \ crniont. The phallus shown middle left is engraved 
■in the lower side of A now rceumbenl B-Foot phallus Ini ill into a colonial wall. Be¬ 
side the engraving is the Ogam inscription shown fti the lower photo, reading 15. ti, 
corresponding to modem Gaelic Roc, mid meaning "Let it swell." Joseph D. 
Gcnnofu 
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lion, evoking the prayers of hopeful young parents or of disappointed 
couples whu longed for children, and who doubtless carried out ritual 
acts in accordance with the advice of the I Voids of the clan. May these 
historic relics escajjx; the onslaught of vandals! Probably they should lie 
transferred as soon as possible n> a museum, where they can be seen hy 
all bin kept safe from desecration. 

Following Dr, Chhabras visit I researched what is known of phallic 
stones among the tklisof Britain and learned some facts that support the 
inferences we had drawn from the Indian and Hawaiian parallels. 

From Dr. Richard Brash's work on Gaelic Ogam monuments l learned 
that there had once been a phallic stone of almost identical proportions 
to the larger phalli of Vermont, located in the churchyard of St. Olan's at 
Aghabultaghc, near Qjolineagh in County Cork, Ireland. It is no longer 
intact, for the glam teas deliberately destroyed (“made away with" is the 
term used) by the clergyman of the church some time before i8j6. This 
outrage, in the name of Victorian prudery, was committed because the 
phallus was the object of ancient veneration among the parishioners for 
the cure of certain illnesses and for the, promotion of successful child¬ 
bearing. The phallus, now deprived of its coppceti (as the amputated 
portion was called) stands 5 feel high, with a girth around the base of 42 
inches. In former times the cappeen was much in demand as a medical 
aid, and was often borrowed for temporary use in one of the crofts. If the 
borrower failed to return it, the eappeen was said to have the miraculous 
power of returning unaided to the tip of its columnar counterpart. A 
recipe for headache was to take the coppecn from the phallus and to place 
it on one’s head, at the same time walking solemnly round the church 
three circuits, repeating the Pater natter at every turn, a curious survival 
of early Christian concessions to pagan beliefs. In addition to promoting 
childbirth, it was efficacious in the treatment of what Dr. Brash called 
female complaints. 

What the Gaelic villagers thought of the outrage committed by their 
ignorant pastor is sufficiently shown by the fact that a replacement cap* 
pi'en was surreptitiously manufactured and placed where the ancient one 
had been; it was crudely carved, however* and Brash refers to it as an 
unshapely lump, with little of the reputation formerly enjoyed by its 
ancient predecessor. The cylindrical body of the penis carries an Ogam 
inscription along the vertical avis, as in the American examples. Apart 
from the word niaq, however, the letters are damaged or incomplete, and 
a decipherment has not been jmssiblc. It would appear chat the phallus 
may have had an earlier pagan inscription erased, to he replaced hy a 
funeral inscription of some important personage in early Christian times 
who chose to employ it as his tombstone. It is currently known as Si, 
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Ohm’s Stone but, as Brash shows, the puzzling inscription has nothing to 
do with the saint. 

Village people have long memories. That is to say, they perpetuate be¬ 
liefs held by their forefathers from generation to generation. In this case 
there can be lit tie doubt that, through all its vicissitudes* ihe phallus of 
St. OJards, and its movable eappeen, was remembered for powers it was 
reputed to have tong before St. Patrick began the destruction of the an¬ 
cient monuments of the Irish Celts. 

Taking now what evidence we have gleaned from the available Indn- 
European sources, including the pathetic Irish remnants, some conclu¬ 
sions may be hazarded as to the role the New England phallic stones 
may have played in the pagan Celtic society of this country 2,500 years 
ago.. 

As mentioned above, Dr, Chhabra stresses the association of Indian 
phalli with corresponding stone representations of the female organs, or 
y&ni. Consider also that in Vermont we have found two large stone 
phalli lying prostrate n short distance from the two-ton female stone of 
South Woodstock. John Williams further reports that he has noticed 
other, smaller scones with the same carved similitude to the female organs. 

Are these male-female juxtaposition* merely an accident of ruin, their 
scattered distribution a reflection of no more than the random disintegra¬ 
tion of temples under ihe combined attack of rime and the wall-building 
colonists of the late eighteenth century? This matter can now be ex¬ 
amined. 



15 



Q ike i wo great divinities of the 
ancient Celts, Iie 3 and the great Mother Goddess, the goddess may not be 
ihe second but the first. Many archeologists who have examined the evi¬ 
dence yielded by the famous ruins of the early Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tions such as those of Greece, Crete, Italy, and parts of Asia Minor have 
concluded that worship of the powers of nature in the guise of a Mother 
Goddess represents perhaps the earliest organized religion of the human 
species, 

The argument adduced to justify such a belief is twofold: (i) in the 
lowest, and hence earliest, levels of the accumulated debris left on this 
planet by our predecessors we find many carvings, paintings, and com¬ 
plete sculptures of women in situations such time we can only conclude 
that they represent a major divinity, whereas male figures are apparently 
reduced to a secondary role- and (z) images or carvings of pregnant 
females ranging back even into the paleolithic age suggest that the one 
event that aroused the greatest wonder and admiration of ancient people 
was the mystery of birth, the means hy which the human family was kept 
in existence. 

In view of the self-evident fact that the earliest human beings cannot 
have had a deeper understanding of their sexual behavior than of any 
other instinctive action such as eating or urinating or foraging for food, 
it is clear that the purpose of copulation was a mystery that had to be 
pondered iqxjn and eventually explained by some mastermind of remote 
times, Thu** many archeologists have come in the conclusion that probably 
the predominance of divine females in the religious records of early 
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civilizations reflects an early feeling of wonder and admiration that all 
people, men and women alike, felt for a pregnant woman. Somehow 
women became pregnant and this was a measure of their essential role in 
perpetuating the tribe. 

Male chauvinism, by this argument, was born when it was first discov¬ 
ered that no woman ever became pregnant unless a man had previously 
mated with her. Once this discovery had been attested by experiment and 
repetition, the potency of the male was recognized. From this it was a 
step to recognizing the penis as rhe source of fertility and, as chance injury 
or wounds would soon disclose, that the penis is useless unless accom¬ 
panied hy the intact testicles. Thus the notion of the phallus became the 
symbol of natural fecundity. Male gods of hunting anti warfare were 
added to produce a pantheon of father-like divinities, divine youths and 
cunning wonder-workers, smiths, guardians of the home, ships and the 
like, divine inspires of song; and dance, and so on. These, with their 
assorted wives and children, now became die extensive pantheon of gods 
and goddesses who replaced the original Mother Goddess. Among the 
ruder, less civilized peoples, such as the Cecils, the power of the Mother 
Goddess lingered longest., shared now with her divine spouse, the sun got! 
Bel. For the youth, the hope of the tribe, a youthful figure was granted 
divinity in guise of Mabo-M abort, Youth-of-t he -Youth or Hero-of-Heroes, 
sometimes equaled with Apollo of the Greeks, 

Julius Caesar, when he wrote his account of Gaul in the sixth decade 
before the birth of Christ, listed the divinities worshipped by the Celts 
as he knew them. Many others have been added by European archeolo¬ 
gists who have read the numerous, though fragmentary, inscriptions 
found in Celtic excavations. So far, in the New England Celtic ruins, we 
have not found definite evidence for more than the three divinities men¬ 
tioned above. It seems likely, then, that the ancient Celts had fewer gods 
than iheir descendants of Roman times, for our New England Celts 
would bring to America a religious system corresponding to that of 
Celtic EurofK in about frjo b.c., always provided that we arc dating the 
New England inscriptions correctly. 

If I am correct in assigning the era of the Celtic incursion into Amer¬ 
ica to around Boo u.c., then we must admit that by this period the Euro¬ 
pean (kdts had transferred to the male 4 the human species the honor 
that had formerly been accorded the female. It is on the phallic monu¬ 
ments that we find the inscriptions relating to sexuality- The stages in the 
creation of a human infant arc depicted not on the altars of the Mother 
Goddess, but in separate Phallic Precincts apparently frequented by 
women who had difficulties in producing a child and probably also by 
newly married couples or couples carrying out the ritual copulation that 
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was part raJ rhe^ Druidic wedding ceremony, as we may judge from cor¬ 
responding pctroglyphs found m Scandinavia, where Celtic influence is 
apparent during (he Bronze Age. 

If. therefore, the human inale had now assumed the mantle of glory ns 
[he producer of the magic fluid that somehow caused women to Iseeome 
pregnant, what was the rule of the great Mother Goddess in this male- 
oriented hunting society? This question is not easy to answer on the 
rather scant evidence sn far uncovered in our preliminary survey* not yet 
one year old. But several facts seem important to me at this juncture. 

Examine again the table of Ogam inscriptions found on the New 
England phalli as set out on page 221. Next compare it with the table of 
Bronze Age words relating to male sexuality given ran page 222. I thank 
we have here indications of a transitional phase in the evolution of our 
forefathers’ conception of the function of sex. The root bheug, for exam¬ 
ple. is instructive. On the one hand it conveys a sense “to have pleasure” 
and on the other hand it has a second sense "to swell"; that is. become 
erect. 1 ibink ibis linguistic twin reflects man's original notion of sex as 
purely an avocation a I act of play* a pastime that gave enjoyment—and no 
more than that. The second sense, on the other hand, is related, I guess, 
to the realization that copulation is also a serious business, and can bring 
about the birth of a baby. 

It is this second sense that relates to the transfer of supremacy in ihe 
religious sense to the male of the species* to the origin of the concept of 
fatherhood. By discovering the potency of semen* humans now discovered 
a new mystical power within the male* and soon after began to devise 
initiation ceremonies for ihe young males, requiring a proof of their 
semihnl capacity. Similar hints of a former view of sex as merely an en¬ 
joyable pastime are conveyed, I think, by the root man-to, "bride-pro¬ 
vided." and the cognate Sanskrit sense of pertaining to the rites of the 
god of love. In contrast, the root spor, "to sprinkle." “to inseminate," and 
“seed," in these various senses again betokens realization of the role of 
the male as father and producer of the magic fertilizing fluid. 

Perhaps it would Ik - natural, in this changing view of the role of the 
female, for a new sense of devotion and affection of the male for the 
female to develop. Woman is no longer the dominant power who alone 
regenerates the species. Instead she has become man’s-wife (as the word 
woman indeed means), his object of love, the mother of hu children (as 
opposed to her former role as the mother of her children). Woman is the 
human partner who brings up the Infants while the father is hunting. 
She is the expression of the presiding genius of the rude hovel that he 
calls home. As Caesar and other Roman writers noted, she accompanies 
him to battle, cheers him on and shares with him his every fortune, good 
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and bad. In her new role the f'elite woman came to exercise a power over 
the men so great that the Romans, in order to quell the martial spirit of 
the Britons, were compelled to kill the women instead of enslaving them. 
Perhaps this interpretation may help its understand why the New 
England Oh found it expedient to erect major temples to the Mother 
Goddess, for in his concept of woman lay the breath of life, bin personal 
honor, and the respected and beloved bearer of his children. 

This, then* is probably the origin of the primary title of the Celtic 
Mother Goddess, Muhnir-Mahon, “Modicr-of-Heroes.” As woman is to 
man, so is Mahair-Mttbon to Hd, the father god whose syitihN.il is the 
sun itself. 

What, then, of ihe secondary title accorded to the Mother Goddess in 
her New England inscriptions? As I first read it, this Byanu. matching 
Rearm 0 r Beunn, erf the European Celts, meant " Woman "—Woman the 
personification of all women. My conversations with Dr, Chhabra, how¬ 
ever, caused me to reexamine this interpretation, and I would now prefer 
to substitute a different explanation of the etymology and sense of this 
secondary title. Byanu. 

The cross-shaped Ogam symbol tvhich the Boob; of Ballymote tells its 
stands for ys (e« in Gaelic spelling for the sound M ya") can also stand for 
the sound H, yo ( " as for example in the proper name Yo-g-h-an, which we 
have found on a New England gravestone* and which we know (from 
British sources of evidence) is the earlier form of the modern Celtic 
names Ewan and Evan. Thus Byantf, the name of the Mother Goddess, 
might once have been pronounced “ByontiT or even "Byoni" for that 
matter. 

This is more than mere academic hair-splitting. Suppose the Ogam Id¬ 
lers of the goddess's name, “B-Y-N" in the form in which we find it 
spelled on the New England monuments in her honor, were indeed in¬ 
tended to be pronounced “Byonu” or "Ryoni." In that case we could 
scarcely fail to draw a direct parallel between ihe name and the Sanskrit 
name of the female organs of generation, yon;. The etymology* too, would 
be consistent* for ihe Celtic root yann (or tann) means ’'that which is 
internal," anti this also is the root sense of the Sanskrit word for the 
female genitalia, the inner organ* as opposed to the phallus or hnga, 
which is the outer sign ut manifestation of sex, The ancient Romans had 
a similar concept in that malencss in a newborn baby was indicated by 
the “witnesses," us the word fcsfvr in fact means* the outer witness of sex 
that determines maleness. 

Added to this etymological argument is the fact well attested by the In¬ 
dian phallic monuments; that in most casts the phallus is depicted with, 
or enclosed by. the yoni. The concept of sexuality as a means of plcasur- 
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able- activity is, as is well known, deeply ingrained in Sanskrit writings. 
Much of the Kama Sutra is devoted to the discussion of how to ttiassimize 
these aspects by insuring that the phallus anti the yeuii arc mutually con¬ 
cordant by selecting mating couples on the basis of the proper dimensions 
of these parts, 

1 suggest, therefore, in die light of the evident parallels between the 
phallic and female elements of New Engl a ltd Celtic monuments on the 
one hand, and the Indian Sing.i and yom on the other, that it is not im¬ 
probable that the secondary name of the Celtic Mother Goddess, L 'B-Y-N, ! ‘ 
should rather be read as something like B'uianiut, meaning Shc-of-shc- 
Yfms. or ns a phrased epithet in apposition to her primary title, Mot hereof- 
Heroes, being Sheof-the-Yani. By ihis suggested interpretation we wcmld 
have, in effect, the aspect of the Mother Goddess that relates to the first 
sense of the root bkeug, namely the pleasurable asjxxt of sex, as it was 
understood before the true role of the male had been discovered. Hut to the 
Celt of 800 e.o. with bis religious thoughts stabilized once he had de¬ 
serted the shores of Europe, the primary ude of the Mother Goddess 
would be her first one, that expresses her motherly role. 

Although the Celts of Britain and France have left us many sculptures 
depicting their gods as they envisaged them under the influence: of Rome, 
wc have very little from the earlier period before the Pax Romana came 
to the people of Gaul. Much the same comment may he made of the Celts 
of Spain, except that under Phoenician tutelage, numbers of rather crude 
or unintentionally humorous .statues and paintings have come down to us 
from Iberian populations that may have been predominantly Celtic, 
though imitative in some degree of the higher civilization they perceived 
among their Punic neighbors. These Iberian Celts have given us Picas- 
soeftjue pictures of themselves, but seemingly little in the way of visual 
realizations of their ideas on the gods of their pantheon. 

This being so, it is astonishing to find that after only one season's activ¬ 
ity in Vermont we have been able to identify at least one ceiling painting 
of Byanu. The goddess can be identified with absolute certainty because 
ihe painting was found in a medium-sized temple whose portals pro¬ 
claimed (when John excavated them at my request) in very large, clear 
Ogam script, the word B-Y-N. Bui the very first glance at the ceding 
figure (drawn to my attention by our Oklahoma colleague Gloria barley, 
who was visiting the New England sites) disclosed thai the divinity de 
pictcd is in fact, none other than, the Carthaginian goddess Tanith! Com¬ 
parison of the illustrations (page 23k) will make this clear. Tanith, In 
her strangely stylized and doll-like posture, is found wherever Punic in¬ 
fluence penetrated, She is the Punic concept of the s[>ousc of Baal, the 
Semitic sun god. ! I ere we have clear evidence that the. Celts of Iberia had 



A critical due whose decipherment led us to the Precincts of the Cods of larval mi. 
Two portions of a three-part Celtic milestone found at Smith Woodstock. Ver¬ 
mont, fn Ihe upper photo tile Stem-Hue bisect J the single stroke the M to the 
left, then lies above the following staves tilt it curves down at the right-hand 
angle, so that the last two staves lie above the line. The inscription llierefore 
reads M-S F-D, with XI on the button-shaped stone below. Interpreting this as 
Mim fitd , XI, ‘'Measure of distance, eleven (Celtic leagues or Roman miles?)", 
we instituted a search for another settlement at the indicated radial distance. 
Eventual Is- John Williams located the ruined temples at the place apparently 
intended, lying at a distance of in miles li e-, 11 Rumart miles) from the milestone. 
From this area we went on to discover the Beltane Phallus, inscriptions to the 
Mother-Goddess, and ultimately to find the fallen statue of the Mother-Goddess 
herself- Ftli rind! Jotevh D, Gcrnwno 
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Realm of fin- j,. We fiist eiiidiMiUreil a visual 

representation of I Fie goddess in ihc wiling painting fit tile 
Lilith iiritiiletl temple ut South Woodvloek. Here, in the guise 
of llao doll-like Phoenician Tamili his in the Tbcrlon Figurine, 
left), she spreads her nrius like wings. On a buried portml of the 
swte temple, John Williams and T uncovered her dedication in 
Cell Ec O^iiik read inn (bdnw, left to right i B-Ya-N, or Bvanu. 
Ten miles further north we found mine of another temple to 
(he Mother-Coddess. again with Hueilicillil symbols arid this 
time with lu r r mime expressed in Phoenician language, though 
in OfiJtm letters, Top photo by fell anti Peter }. C,tsrffi!h 
bottom photo by fell and Joseph D, Gertnnno 




Realm of the Mother GoddtM-2. Ten miles north of I he temple of By ami at South 
Woo el stock i Vermont, sign* of I he Mother-Coddess reappeared on min-, oF 
masonry, this lime represented hy n stylized Phoenician symbol of Tanith | above 
and also her name T-NMD written in Ogam character* (bdow), both inscriptions 
On stones built into a dry,stone form wall. Other inscriptions nearby gave the 
goddess* name in it* Celtic form, Byanu, while A fliH milestone informed ns that 
wt had iidw entered 1'a-N‘ D D-l'a-D Va-lVC-LN, “The precincts &f the Cods of 
largalon." John Wiffiffffij and Joseph J9~ Crrmdna 












fieyjfnt a-/ the Mother At 

South Woodstock we found, on a 
hillside under birch and maples, a 
£iuit non female Stone or yoni. 
carved in the form of I hi? pelvic 
region of a woman. The iiiscrijHinn 
on a fallen phallus nearby told us 
that this object was known as “The 
Loins of Byimi. L On various stones 
built into drv•stone farm walls within 
a Few yards of the great ypni we 
found Ogam inscriptions that read 
(i» M-H M B (Mahair-Mahona. or 
Mol her of Heroes), shown above, left, 
(a!' B'Ya-N iBvanu, or She-of-lhr-Tcmi, 
Beanu, or Woman of European in¬ 
scriptions. shown above, right. (;)) 

S-Yfc*M-M-Ta-M (in dedication), 
middle row. The part of the yon! 
stone where the female genital cleft 
is carved is shown in the lowest 
photograph. It uppears from the 
presence of large phallic stones at this 
site that il was an open .air fertility 
precinct, Mo temple ruins occur near¬ 
by. AH photnKreiphf; were taken by 
Peter /, Garfalt, the in.fenptiom Cfi-tt 
from materia}* ealieeted on the site 
by Wffiiama and Fell. 



Ht-alm o/ the Mother fluc/dcyr-.*. The appearance of sacred beasts, carved after 
the manner of the Iberian Melts, was a sign of the proximity of sacred precinct*. 
The Sacred Boar (lower photo) was found by Fell near the Woodstock site. Some 

J_months Ltldw liilin 'tVill : in;. ■ ■ .. ' I rI•.f. . ,i I• ■'■ . .. i.LLud' • i .■ . I •■ 
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J&tfbn uf the Mother Codde^-5, Jntm led me Eu the u*w site In see the 
hull tie; had 1 11111 trl mi tile led lie, j s ] 11 u 1 r ■ ■ 11 11 y unmoved since some luinds placed 
Jl I lac 1 l' over iw» years ago. But Vu-furc I h;u 1 more than ijirripsctl the heast 
above, my eyes fell upon l tie \ij;h( we had never dared to expert—the torso of 
the j^reAl goddess herself lav stretched out Union n the pine needles, dappled lav 
the play oJ tmluiim HUUhfae fr<urt fee west. Sim lies I lu re -.1 ill, Imw IllHii-ll 
beneath I In- wv af uinti-r, caned from native New Esm'Liru! schist hy some 
unknown Celtic sculptor, now shattered in part by the frosts oF centuries, dis- 
Oiliirnl and overgrown lay lichen, hut beautiful despite the ravages of lime. 
piKi:f>h i). hontiurv; 
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air early ubsorlKcl much Carthaginian religion, h;< ving not only indulged 
in that favorite: Greek habit, of equating foreign gods and goddesses with 
native-grown divinities, but also accepted the foreign notion of haw the 
divinity appeared. 

When account is taken of the foregoing arguments, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Tanith of South Woodstock shares her ceiling with 
;3 conspicuous but lightly engraved phallus, with the usual exaggeration 
of the length of the penis that characterizes many of the Vermont phalli, 

Tanith appears in two guises on the Punic monuments of Carthage and 
chi' Mediterranean areas where the Carthaginians penetrated. In one form 
she has her arms spread outwards as if flying, and the South Woodstock 
version shows her thus, the arms looking like angels wings. Since the 
temple inscription is Celtic, and declares the structure to be dedicated to 
Byanu, I sttpjKj&c we should call the ceiling figure Byanu'Tanith, and 
infer chat this temple was visited by both Celts and Phoenician visitors 
from Tarshish who had sailed up the Qmnecticut River to trade in the 
Woodstock area. Curiously, Gloria Farley, who first set eyes on the Wood¬ 
stock painting, is also the discoverer of another American Tanith, one 


fientai of the Mother Ci*nlde&i-fi. W< returned nnei- more, with ]11 lt ficrmipti li> 
record the find on Film, ami then left the goddess to sleep undisturbed. We called! 
her Wmi\ of the Snows. Nest year, Ff our research Ksuureev should permit it, we 
pi mi to return with near mid manpower fn bring her back to whatever museum 
may grant her shelter. It is our hu|H- I hat the citizens of Vermont will establish a 
museum At South Woodstock, where these national treasures may be seen by all. 
Fcff, Joseph O Gfnnarw, mirf John Wilt in ms 
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carved on the Cimarron cliffs of the Oklahoma Panhandle. This southern 
example, identified in Iberian Punic script, is evidently not the work ejt 
Celts, li conforms to the second variety of Tanith figures, in winch the 
arms are not wing-like, and some ritual objects arc held in the right hand. 

There remains another cult object that may be related to the worship of 
the Mother Goddess in her role as She-of-the-Yoni. This is a class of reck 
slab in which a circular opening has been cut, rather tike the porthole of 
a ship. One of these strange holcd'Stones was dug up recently in the town 
of Derry, New Hampshire. The town fathers, deciding it was an object 
of local historic interest, have erected it in a conspicuous position on the 
town square. 

In Chapter 14 I mentioned that there arc two large phallic stones as¬ 
sociated with the yoni-attar of Byanu at Woodstock, in ihc woods that 
now cover the lower dopes of the hill opposite the Stag Court. Iiach of 
these phalli carries an inscription directly related to the altar of Byanu. 
and therefore differing in character from the phalli described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. One of these (page 224) is relatively long anti slender, 
and carries an Ogam inscription that mat be read as meaning "‘For the 
loins of Byanu” The other (page 22^}, shorter and with an exaggerated 
gtans region, adds the words "To inseminate her vagina." Apart from the 
inscriptions they carry, whatever esoteric significance these may have is 
at present obscure. 

Late in the 1975. season when 1 withdrew temporarily from field work to 
write this book, John Williams carried, out exploration in the Royalton 
and Pom fret areas of Vermont, finding a number of interesting new sites 
to which he subsequently led me. One of these proved to he a secluded 
grotto on a steep hillside now covered bv pine woods. The grotto, seem 
ingly constructed originally in the form of a shelf dolmen, is now partly 
collapsed. On a ledge stands a pet romantic beast weighing (we guess) 
about 160 pounds. By pet roman tic I mean a partly sculpted stone object 
evidently inspired by a natural free form that suggested an animal to the 
Cell who improved upon nature by reshaping the contours a little, 
though not so much as to make the resultant carving precisely identifi¬ 
able. It remains innominate, a sac ret! beast, tin guard, head thrust into the 
air, apparently unmoved since some unknown hands placet! it there. 

Fallen from the efiamber of the grotto i* a half-ton slab of stone, partly 
carved as a recumbent female torso, again pet romantic, a form suggested 
by a natural stone that some early sculptor's hand has retouched to indi¬ 
cate the breasts, trunk and thighs of n reclining woman, taow headless. 
This, wc supfwsc, is also a representation of Byanu, not in her role as 
Mother of Heroes, but rather as the seductive bride of man. So wc have 
called her dolmen ihe Grotto of Venus. Vandals have not as yet discov- 
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crcd her secluded bower, and wc ho[>c she may rest yet awhile longer in 
the forest, undisturbed until some museum inay offer her safe refuge. 

One day, during the Indian summer, we returned with Joseph Ger¬ 
mans, who brought cameras to record die scene* and then withdrew, leav¬ 
ing her and her guardian beast to sleep on. So far as wc can tell we three 
are the only visitors to the shrine in modern times. Filled with misgivings 
following vandalism of the Running Deer at Mystery Hill only a week 
before, we have felt constrained to withhold information on the position 
of the grotto. 

Similar cult objects, sacred beasts and half-sculpted free-form petro- 
manteia of Bet and unnamed gods arc gathered into the safety of national 
museums in Portugal and Spain. There is an unfortunate dogma pervad¬ 
ing some American museums, that no Europeans settled America prior 
to the Norsemen or Columbus, and this has deprived us of the means of 
rescuing the Celtic inheritance of ibis country. 

Wc have asked Vermont citizens interested in the Celtic finds to form a 
committee to try to establish a museum for the safe repository of such 
objects. Until some action eventuates, it seems that they must be left to 
fend for themselves, as indeed they have ihese past twenty-five centuries. 
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New 
Celtic Place Names 
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ft r\ early October [be fall was well 
advanced in the Green Mountains find the opening of the hunting season 
meant that it would no longer be safe to venture far from the beaten 
tracks* si rice any movement we might make in the underbrush would be 
likely to attract a rifle shot. I also had writing commitments to attend to* 
so John and 1 agreed to separate our efforts for [he time being t he to 
roam the back-country roads to check on promising areas, wc had been 
Considering for some time, myself to pound the type writer. 

However, wc were pleased to receive a most cordial invitation from 
Professor Warren L. Conk of the Department of History and Anthro¬ 
pology at Castleton State College, inviting John and Peter and me to 
meet with his students for lectures and seminars on our finds. Several of 
his students had in fact called me or telephoned to offer their assistance 
as voluntary field parties, or in any other capacity in their power. Nich¬ 
ing could be more appropriate than to give the first college lectures on our 
work at Castleton, in the heart of the Celtic countrv. One beautiful fall 
day* therefore, we made the trip. 

Cur audience was enthusiastic and well prepared* asking many apposite 
questions and holding us until late in the afternoon. Jim Whittidl anti Hob 
Stone came too, and some of the local landowners were there. This chap¬ 
ter covers material included in one of the Castleton meetings, where 1 
pointed out to my audience that they already knew many Celtic words. 

When as a stranger to the land 1 first began, some twelve years past, 
to travel the country roads of New England, I was frequently tunazed 
and amused by the extraordinary barbarity of such Amerindian place 
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names as had somehow survived the onslaught of the colonists (who 
renamed almost every part they settled after some British hometown). 
Word* such :ih U mb ngog or Sqitiiruf conjured images of Neanderthal 
uncouth ness, totally out of kilter with my own Polynesian background of 
euphonious words, often xviih a romantic connotation. What exiled 
Umbagogiati could shed tears for U mb agog ? 

But I was mistaken, Modem Gaelic, preserving as it dues many spelled 
letters that arc no longer pronounced, looks considerably different if Con 
verted to a phonetic manner of writing. If, further, one allows for the 
ancient spelling or pronunciation of Gaulish, the ancestral longue of the 
Celts, then many New England names assume a new aspect despite the 
quaint manner of transliteration used by she colonists in the days Wore 
Webster introduced a standard form of matching spelling to the spoken 
sound. 

Take the n;ime of the Amoskeag l^iver, for example, where important 
archeological remains exist. When I first visited the site the name meant 
nothing to me and I assumed it to be Algonquian, but never thought to 
inquire if the name had a meaning. Indeed it has, as ]L A Lulls Russell 
has pointed out in an article (1^72) recently brought to my attention by 
my friend Gertrude Johnson, According to Russell, competent scholarship 
shows that the Algonquian sense of Amosheng is “one who takes small 
fish," But no sooner had 1 seen this translation than I immediately recog' 
nized the word as the Celtic Ammoiasgag, which means “small-fish 
stream " The Gaelic word for fish is igsg and the suffix -ag is the sign of 
the diminutive, giving the sense “small-fish," Evidently the main purport 
of the name was imparted to the Algonquian Indians by the Celts, but 
some details of the sense as well as the precise pronunciation have been 
blurred by the passage of time. 

Alerted by this surprising coincidence of meaning and sound, 1 began 
to look at New England place names with a new and more critical eye. as 
often as not perceiving familiar Celtic words and phrases where formerly 
I had not. There was a time, not so long ago, when my heart leaped 
whenever John Williams took me across the border into Vermont, and I 
sensed the Celts all about me, But now 1 perceive their unseen presence 
all along the Merrimack valley, and the geographical names of New 
Hampshire and the other parts of New England are strung like a rosary 
whose beads tell of times Icing past. The Celtic presence is all-embracing,. 
by no means confined within the borders of the Green Mountain state. 
Let me give just: a short list by way of examples., 

Look at the river names first, since we have already cited the Amos¬ 
keag. Bear in mind also that in Britain nearly all the river names are 
Celtic, even though now flowing through regions where Saxons have 
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usurped the land these past fifteen hundred years. Here, as also there, 
Celtic names have a strangely enduring quality, and rivers, it would seem, 
tend to keep their old names despite the invasions of foreign conquerors, 

Russell tells u; that the Algonquian meaning of the river name 
Ammonoosuc is “small fislhng river." But read it as Am’-min-a-sagh and 
vou have the old Celtic roots that mean “smalbrivcnfor-takLng-out-(fish),’ 1 
Surely no coincidence! “Cohas Brook" and “Coos County" are bo<h said 
to take their names from an Algonquian word meaning Ll pinc tree." Bui 
Cohns is nearly the sound of the redundantly spelled Gaelic word 
ghmthas, meaning "pine tree." 

The Merrimack River has more than one Indian name, One of them is 
Kas\aitshadi, which looks (and sounds) very much like the Gaelic phrase 
g-utsgc-itnjt, meaning “with slow-flowing waters." No one now seems to 
remember the meaning of the Algonquian name, but I put mv money on 
the inference that the Gaelic is the true explanation. And as for (he other 
name of the same river. Mertitnac^. this sounds like the Gaelic words 
mor-riomach, meaning “of great depth," a pretty good match for Rus¬ 
sell's Algonquian translation, which reads “deep fishing," The Nmhasvay 
River is recorded by Russell as meaning “bud between/' Could this not 
be a rather illiterate rendering of the Gaelic naisg-mr, meaning “land- 
connected"? 

Then there is the Pisatktqm River, said to mean “white stone." It 
seems very similar to ihe Gaelic Pios-eatti-ctia, meaning “pieces of snow- 
wliitc stone," presumably with reference to the white quartz abounding 
in the region. Then there is the Scmirtcnai River, said to mean "grains of 
rock"; hut semen -niU in Celtic would have the same meaning. And so we 
come to the Umbagog River—said by Russell to mean (rather cryptically) 
“shallow great waters near another," Here I admit defeat* finding no 
Celtic roots in any way related to such a sense. So vve assign that name to 
another nation and another tongue. Who knows, perhaps the Celts, coo, 
found die name endearingly ridiculous* and carefully preserved it as an 
antique curiosity from Stone Age times. 

Earlier in this book I have noted that the name Qucchee matches the 
Gaelic Cuithe. meaning “pit" or “chasm," a feature for which Qucchfie is 
famed, some 162 feet deep; and the river Otuwiqucehce flowing through 
the gorge may he read as Othn-Custhe, “the Waiers-of-ihc-Gorgc" (and 
probably pronounced in ancient times more like the Algonquian version 
than is the modern Gaelic with us aspirated t s suppressed). 

The CaintssauJ^ River is said to mean in Algonquian “place-of'Sturgeon" 
The sturgeon, unfortunately, has fallen victim to environmental deteriora¬ 
tion, but those few readers who may be familiar with the fish will recog¬ 
nize the epithet “gap-toothed" as being appropriate to the appearance 
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of the large tooth-like scales in several rows* separated bp large gaps, hi 
Gaelic Ca bach means ''gap-toothed/' and the residual -san){ of the At- 
gonquian name parallels "the Gaelic -nigh, meaning “,i placc for Laking 
out”- -thus, fishing for sturgeon. 

The names of mountains in Britain frequently arc camipdons of old 
Celtic names, and the same is true of New England. A (Utah Mountain is 
said to mean "blueberries'*; this seems to lie meant for iu tad. a Gaelic 
word nowadays uses! for "juniper (berries)." Marti Hill is said to mean 
"people" (Indians) and the Gaelic word muintear means “people" also. 
Monad, which is Algonquian, and monadh, which is Gaelic, both mean 
"mountain, ' and appear in mountain names therefore. So docs Kars- 
(matching die British Kir?*, and the Gaelic Ccann-). all of them prefixed 
to names of peaks and headlands. Cnoc. a Gaelic word for “hill" nr rockv 
outcrop, seems to be matched bp the New England suffix -nocf(. found in 
the names of hills and mountains. Another Algonquian name used for 
moimtain.H is Wadjat^. though us real meaning is "on top' 1 ; but that is 
li 1 st j the meaning of the Gaelic uachdar, seemingly ibe same or a related 
word. 

In Scotland and in the Hebrides, conical hills (especially if paired) are 
frequently known bp English names such as the Paps (of whatever), 
seemingly a relic of Bronze Age times when such features were attributed 
to ihe Earth Mother. In New Hampshire we have the mountains called 
Uncanoonuckj, translated from the Algonquian as meaning "Woman's 
breasts." The equivalent in Gaelic would Ik- Uchd-nan-Ugan, of which 
the geographical name appears to be a corruption. Our forefathers also 
attributed to tall cylindrical rticks a comparable name, such as the 
Phallm-of-Kupc, but J have not as yet noticed any Celtic equivalent in 
New England though it is doubtless to be found. 

CQwiii$tvaschoQ\ is an Algonquian mountain name in New Hamp¬ 
shire said to mean "proud peak"; it is evidently derived from Cut stack ■ 
stitc, which is Gaelic for the same meaning. Similarly the name Kcarsagc. 
also used for this peak, means “sharp-pointed,” match tug the Gaelic 
Cut natch wiih the same meaning. 

Then there arc the names of places that do not always relate to the 
geography. For example, Saco, meaning “south side," matched by the 
Gaelic stack and the Latin site ns, both meaning "thy," a quality appro¬ 
priate a district where the rain and ihe snow commonly sweep in on 
the north wind. Ponemah is an Algonquian place name meaning “resting- 
place”; it seems to derive from the Gaelic botin-a-muigh, meaning li 
“ permanent resting place.” 

Mononumocl^ Lake is said to mean “island” tut “lookout place,” It 
seems to match the Gaelic Maine manttdh-ach, meaning -i “boggy-lookout- 
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place,” Ponttinipo Pond is said 10 mean “cold water" in Algonquian, but 
the same sense is given by the Gaelic Puntttaine-po! (literally, "numbing- 
cold-pool"), The Algonquian name Nature is said by Russell to mean 
‘^cleared place," and the same sense is given by the Gaelic hito-n/gha, 
meaning “not-covcrcd" (by vegetation). Astjuam Lake is said to mean 
“pleasant- water!ng-placc, and if this corresponds to Gaelic Uisgc-amail, 
then the sense would be "seasonable-waters.* 1 

Enough has been given here to illustrate the subject, and to continue 
indefinitely would become tedious. If you would like to study the subject 
of geographical place names further., in this Celtic context, you might 
find tbc following books useful: Macalpine's Pronouncing Cache Dic¬ 
tionary and one of the Algonquian dictionaries published by the U.S, 
Bureau of Ethnology. A member of the Epigraphic Society, John Philip 
Cohanc, is preparing materials for Maps of Prehistoric Place-Names. 
Another worker in this field is Professor Norman Totten, Bentley Col¬ 
lege* Waltham, Massachusetts, who will be ghid to learn of studies in 
progress or completed. 
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.HIS chapter sets out newly rccog- 
nized evidence showing dearly that ancient Egyptians once visited North 
America and, while here, imparted a detailed knowledge of their com¬ 
plicated hieroglyphic writing in ihc people who lived in Canada and the 
United States at that era. The evidence is extraordinarily rich in variety 
and amount, and perhaps one of the more surprising things as that no one 
until now items to have noticed it. 

My opportunity to study it came about mainly through sleuthing by 
John Williams. After the ground froze in New England, John began a 
lengthy search of the documents stored in the great Widcner Library of 
Harvard College. He was seeking out references in earlier re|>oris of 
excavations that might lead us to find new sites to explore, or to museums 
where material of significance to our studies might be stored. In the course 
of this inquiry he consulted works in the Indian languages. On? day John 
brought me a copy of a curious document printed in New York in 1866, 
and included in a IhjoU on the Walianaki Indians of Maine written by 
Eugene Vctromilc, a priest who ministered to the Indians. This docu¬ 
ment, comprising a single sheet* was headed The Lord's Prayer in 
Aircmjf Hieroglyphs. At first glance 1 perceived that about half (at least) 
of the hieroglyphic signs were remarkably similar to Egyptian hieroglyphs 
as rendered in the simpler cursive form called hieratic. But what was 
more surprising,, indeed mystifying, was that the meanings of these signs 
In Egyptian matched the meaning assigned to them in the English 
transcript of the Micmae text given on the document. Now, I had read in 
standard works on the American Indians that certain tribes in the north¬ 
east make use of a hieroglyphic writing system "invented by missionary 
priests who found it easier to teacn. the Indians by using hieroglyphic 
signs." But ihac did not accord with the evidence now before me, for this 
seemed to show that someone familiar with the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system had contrived the Micmae writing. 
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Examples vl Micmac and andenl Egyptian hieroglyphs ini' simitar form o»d mean¬ 
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Egyptian equivalent signs were rust deciphered until 1S23, vs hen CbampnlJion 
published Iris; fiisl paper on the Jftosclta stone. Ideograms in the above table 
include tvidtMi that the ancestors nf the MierrtflC ptOpta were Familiar with 
metals, and employed the name hieroglyphs for silver and for gold as were used 
by the ancient Egyptians. 
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S' c more cl^iI> compirebl*.' Ma<-mae anil Ancient Ej^yptaln 

hioroglypte. rH ll' funner alt Liken from tin- Miciri.ie iH.mii'icnpE hogmi by the Abbe 
Vlnillird in and twUmuetl until Ins death in Nova Scnlr.r in 1762. A prc- 

limriury study suresis tkil ieverul (hints.irtcl rr| the MietllW fiieeoglvjiln jLlfti 
derived frotii Kgyptiiin mndels. As the usiidvrn di‘dpfaerment of i ioi>ti;m bcKan 
only mi t7n7, «'hen /esef>a de-duecd the meanmi; "name’' for the cartouche situ, 
it is evident I hut the Micnmc hieroglyphs must already have Wen traiumltted to 
North America mors tinm annn years ago, when they were stilt in uie in Hjtypt. 
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The Micmac jut a tribe of Algonquian Indian) inhabiting Acadia, the 
tastern provinces of Canada, am! they are closely related to various tribes 
of Maine commonly called the Wabanaki, or Mcn-of-the-East. Reference 
to Schoolcraft's great work on the American Indians showed that he 
reported to Congress in i%i that “reading and writing are altogether un¬ 
known 10 them 11 (i.e„ to the Algonquian Indians). This statement, com¬ 
bined with a recorded claim by an eighteenth-century French priest, 
Pierre Mai I lard, that he personally invented the Miemac hieroglyphs, 
seemed to establish the reputed modernity of the writing system. Had 
Mai I lard, then, studied Egyptian hieroglyphs in order to invent his Mie¬ 
mac system? A check on dates soon showed that this would be impossible, 
for Mai Hard died in 1762,61 years before Champillion published his first 
decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Any resemblance between his 
system and that of the Egyptians would have to be due to pure chance. 
So I asked John to look for more examples of Micmac writing* if these 
could be located in the Widener Library or elsewhere. He soon eame 
upon a copy of a 4^0-page book in Micmac hieroglyphs, the work of Father 
Malllard, containing much of the Catholic order of the Mass, a catechism, 
a religious history, and translations of psalms and hymns. This was 
printed in Vienna during [be years 1 $63 -[366 from original manuscripts 
bequeathed by Father Malllard to the Micmac Indians at [lie time of his 
death in 1762. Tt proved to contain hundreds of different hieroglyphic 
signs, a considerable proportion of which are clearly derived from, or even 
identical with, ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs or their hieratic equivalents. 
Examples of the writing mid its Egyptian counterpart arc shown in the 
tables accompanying this chapter. 

As was now quite obvious, the Micmac writing system (and also part 
of their language) is derived from ancient Egyptian. Hut how could this 
be? Surely Milliard could riot have secretly deciphered the Egyptian 
language himself; besides, he is not known ever it) have traveled to Egypt 
or to have been involved in any activity beyojid that of the devoted care 
of his Indian flock* who lovingly preserved bis manuscripts for 120 years. 
So we now bad the makings of another first-class mystery. At John's 
earnest request on my behalf, the librarians at Harvard began to make 
available to us all relevant books on the Micmac and Wabnnaki Indians, 
From some of these (listed in the bibliography at the end of this book) 1 
now learned the truth of the matter. 

It turns out (on the evidence of Father Milliard's contemporaries and 
successors) that he did not really invent the writing system but, instead, 
he borrowed and adapted a system of writing already in it sc among the 
Indians at the time when Cardinal Richelieu first dispatched French 
missionaries to work among the Canadian Indians, From various deposit 
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Wflfds such prepositions. advcrb L can junctions, nn<t Other words that Lave no 
obvious representation by iiabnil objects can only be rendered by purely arbitrary 
ideojtram;. The Striking parallels between the Miemac Utd (hr Atw-ifiitt tigyplian 
signs (ar iLesc add convincing proof that the North Ardtiitan and Egyptian 
writing systems are directly related. En tin’ a hose poire,, the Micmar vign j% vlniw n 
to the left, and ills' EKljiliiB to the rij{lil. bath sinus of every pair having flic same 
meaning. (It her unremarkable pnrallcll are seen iti the inisvsisns. which share 
the identical yet inirelated nieanings bt sidiss and ntoif. 
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tions made by author it its listed in tht bibliography {section 9, page 
3C4) it is deyr that when the first Christian instruction was given to the 
Mismacs, the French priests noticed that Mime children appeared to be 
making signs on birchbark while the priests were preachirig. When ques¬ 
tioned later, the children ev plained that they were recording some of the 
statements. They explained that a five-pointed star represents heaven, and 
a circle represents the earth, and so forth. 

Father Eugene Veiromile (tSfifJ) relates the same of the Wabanaki 
Indians among whom he worked in Maine, and his account, the most 
illuminating, may be taken as applying evidently to the Micmacs, It is as 
follows, and his statements are supported by other missionaries, notably 
by the Rt. Rev, Bishop Colin F. MacKinnon, Bishop of Arichat, and a 
leading authority on the Micmac Indians. 

When the French first arrived in Acadia, (he Indians used to write on 
bark, trees, and stones, engraving signs with arrows, sharp stones, or other 
instmmerits. They were accustomed to semi pieces of hark, marked with 
these signs, to other Indians of other tribes, and to receive back answers 
written in the same manner, just as wt do with letters and notes. Their 
chiefs used to send circulars, made in the same manner, to all their men 
in lime of war to ask their advice, and to give directions. 

From this evidence it is clear that we have for long been mistaken in 
chinking of the Micmac writing system as a modern invention, and hence 
unworthy of serious study by any epigrapher interested in the history of 
writing systems in ancient times. Father Vetromile goes on to say that 
he has in bis personal possession three manuscripts in the Micmac hiero¬ 
glyphic style. This was, of course, in 18G6, and so far I have been tin able 
to trace (he present whereabouts of his manuscripts, two of which, he says, 
were written by Indians. Vetromile also states: 

Several Indians possessed (in the time of the first French missions) in their 
wigwams a kind of library, composed of stones and of pieces of bark, and 
the medicine men hid large manuscripts of these peculiar characters, which 
they read over the sick persons. . . . The Indians assert that by these signs 
they could express any idea with every modification, just as we do with our 
writings. When the French missionaries arrived irr this country they made use 
of these signs, as they found them, in order to instruct the Indians, Fathers 
Maulard [sic. Milliard is doubtless intended | and la- 1 .outre improved them, 
and others were added in order to express the doctrine and mysteries of the 
Christian religion. 

Father Vjiromite records that similar writing was employed by all the 
northern Algonquian tribes, the Micmacs, the Wabanakis, and the 
Elcbemis of northern Mew England included. He says that he has met 
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older people among the Indians Lit Qldtown, Maine, who remember a 
time when the writing was inscribed vertically, iiml also horizontally (as 
today) bill in either direction. He adds; 

I hope that this kind of writing will not be nuffnd to he buried in silence 
amongst the ruins of time. Inn that the memory of this kind of scripture dull 
be transmitted to future ages, to show the antiquity and education of the 
noble and gentle but ill-fated AbnakL 

Thanks to the resilience of the Indians of Acadia, the Micmacs in par¬ 
ticular, and thanks also to the actions; taken by the French missionaries, 
Father Verminik’s wish has been fulfilled. Ii is now our task to investigate 
the probable manner in which Egyptian writing came to the northern 
Algonquin ii tribes. 

The first question that occurs is; "Are the Micmac and related Algon- 
quians ihc descendants of ancient settlers from Egypt?" The answer is 
certainly “No." For their language is Algonquian. However, a limited hut 
recognizable Egyptian vocabulary is present, suggestive of contacts with 
Egyptian or Libyan speakers from whtyxi these words could have been 
acquired as loan elements, ai the same time as the writing system was 
acquired. 

Is the writing system an ancient acquisition of the Algonquian*? Here 
the answer is apparently yes; for the various Algonquian tongues, 
especially those of the northern tribes, are rich in vocabulary connected 
with writing and writing implements and materials. These words are 
dissimilar to French and English words for writing, but sometimes quite 
similar to Egyptian words for these ideas. An extensive list of words of 
this category appears in the oldest Wabanaki dictionary, that prepared in 
Maine by Father Sebasticn Kasks (whose missionary work began ill 1690). 
Tile original manuscript of Rasies’ Dktimintirt is preserved in Harvard 
College Library, its opening passage showing that he began to compile 
it in 1691; lie was still working on it when he was killed by British 
soldiers in 1724, during the attack on Oldtown, Maine, where his 
monument now stands. Rasies, too, was familiar with the hieroglyphic 
writing system, though he did not make use of it. 

While pandering how to determine the antiquity of Egyptian writing 
in the Americas I naturally spike of these remarkable facts to my various 
colleagues. One of them, James Whit tall, learned from another archeol¬ 
ogist (hat there are relics of Father Rasies in private ownership in Massa¬ 
chusetts, these including bronze artifacts of the Wabanaki, and also that 
some birchbark manuscripts are in existence in at least one collection. 
These facts we have not yet had lime to investigate, hut luckily John 
Williams came upon one telling piece of evidence reported in the scicn- 



lilt Davenpnri Calendar sick, inimil in a burial mnuml in Jima in ] S"_j hv the 
Revere 111! M, Cash, together with numerous ether artifact* of North African and 
Iberian nrpj'in or rflirtT ij■ This inseriptkui is written hi three 

Egyptian hi;io[lypk at the top, then Ibaran-Punic from rinlu to left alonj; the 
upper arc. and Libyan from right to left alon^ Ihc lower arc. The Libyan am! 
I hernia-Ihniif inscriplifttvs mo- ihc same thins, namely that the upper hieroftl yplus 
contain the socrel of how to regulate the calendar. The hieragjjyphs. pive tliiv 
information by indicating that a ray of light falls- upon a stone called I he 
“Watcher " at the moment of sunrise an New Year’s Day, which is ileliucd as the 
spring iiiiiinnx in March, when (he sun passes the first point nf Aries. This side, 
f»r hum condemned as a mcaninjgfcss forgery, is in fait one of the most important 
steles ever discovered, for it is I hr only one on which occurs a trilingual text in 
the Egyptian. Iberian-Punic, and Libyan languages. It is in the Putnam Must-urn. 
Davenport, Iowa, tire repository of other pHelcss natimial treasures found by Cass. 
(Pram $. D- Peel, The jlfottnd KeiMm, t8gg.) 

tific literature of the 1870s. This evidence comes from a distance of some 
1,5m mites from New England, from the prairies ol Iowa. 

One day in 1874 3 Reverend M. Gass, assisted by two students, was 
engaged in opening a small burial mound near Davenport, Iowa. Near 
the surface they found an intrusive Indian burial of obviously modern 
date hut, as they descended deeper into the mound they began to uncover 
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The Libyan text uf tJi v Davenport stele from the laws mmimls, sec page adi. 

KesiL frutti rici.liL to loft rite iFucrifitioii is ns followy? 

W-D Z -5 WAV G-N-VV-T . ..,_, * Sun sijR.i ALT-R R-N \VA 

The is with a (illeg- It the the 

slone inscribed around record iblc) reveals naming, length, 

R T-RW 

the of the 

placing seasons. 

The Libyan inscription conveys the same sense as the- Punic-Iberian imcOplirm 
that occupies the other arc, immediately above the Libyan arc. Vowels arc 
omillwl from Jtiick'iil inscriplionsr A fuller account of the decipherment, with 
dictionary references to the words, may be found in the (JccdsiomtJ Publication* 
of the b!p[graphic Society, vol. 3, 1576. The checIterSniard $un symbol is the same 
as ts seen on I hr equinoctial calendar tt-juiih- near South tiny all mu Vermont (soe 
page 55). and it is possible, therefore, that this symbol has a special reference 
to the use of the sun as a calendar regulator. On one of the inscriptions at Caelum 
da Rapa, in Portugal, the same sun symbol is set beside Ogam letters that spell 
tlic Libyan word Ra (Sun), See [sage 


the skeletons of the persons for whom the mound Lid initially been raised. 
There were two adult skeletons, and a third skeleton of a child placed l>e- 
iwecn them. Nearby they found an engraved tablet, now known as the 
Davenport Calendar Stele. This was extensively engraved with strange signs 
(page 2f>[) and came into the ownership of the Davenport Academy of 
Science, now the Putnam Museum. It aroused much interest ai the time. 
Later at was all hut forgotten, for scholars at Harvard arid the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution declared it to be a forgery. The main grounds for this 
opinion were thni the writing could not be read by anyone, that it con 
turned some letters resembling the letter O, and the numeral K together 
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The Puinc-lbcHim text (if the Davenport stele from the Euwi rnuundi, see jssique 
20i. Read from rigid to left the niseriplinn is m follows: 

B-Z-S-T ELL S-f-L (sica) E.-G ZAl (JVl)-i-W-K-T i-E l-E> 


Set ni.it An 1 untt (is) (secret . 

(thisI a secret sign) delmmj( 


the 

seasons" 


deli Hitting. 


The PuBiii-lberiim iiM^i^tidu conveys the same sense as the Libyan inscription 
placed beside it (sec page 262!. Neither the Libyan nor the Punic-Iberian 
scripts had been deciphered at the lime when the Davenport stele was unearthed 
in 1S74, yet both tests yield intelligible and mutually vunvi*lcul rend tugs, the 
words hr inn alt found in standard dietirnurics (see Occasional PtrbfiWiftrtMS, vol. 
3, ICpi graphic Sfiddy, fur details^. These facts shnw that the stele eamiiil possibly 
be a forgery as Jins mistakenly been believed si nee i&gu, when an archeologist at 
the firuilhsmiTail ills.Eltkj|ion deehired (he mseiiptions to be u meaningless jumble 
of signs based mi the English alphabet. N« one appears In hose nut iced I lie 
Egyptian part of the inscription which could have been translated al that dale. 
l’’ortunalcly the Davcrlpurt Academy preserved I he stele, together with the 
associated irLfacts, now- seen to he of North African nud Iberian provenance, 


with at least one N and otic F,. and some signs resembling Hebrew and 
others resembling Phoenician, For these reasons the stone was considered 
10 he a worthless and meaningless fake! Luckily the Davenport Academy 
preserved the stone, in spite of various claims that it is a forgery. 

I give in this chapter and in the diagrams (pages 262-265) dw vari¬ 
ous parts of the inscription and their decipherment. They arc based 
On my study of the published illustration of one face, which John found 
in one of the contemporary reports held in the I Iarvard Library. Our 
colleagues of the Early Site Research Society, now dial they are ap¬ 
prised of its importance arc taking steps to have photographs of it and of 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 

Translation 

i. ftaacf from above tiowmcarthi To a pillar/attach/a mirror/ 

2 /$0 that/ 

;1. Ri'tid from above dotemeards: /at !Vrw/Year/ 

4. ftt’fld from above downwards; /the sun b-ciijp in conjunction with the Ham,/ 
in it s. ha use zodiacal constellatum!/ # 
g. fiiW ftam above dawnurardt: /at the lilting of (he balance (i-e-, of Flight oinl 
•day, EKf equinail/in the Sjuring/ 

6, /the Festival/ 

7. /of celebration of the First of the Year/ 

Phonetic rendering. 

1. l-h-n m-n-i o-n h 2. r 3, r-n-p w-p-t-r-n-p-t 

Re-S-b-i p-r S-b-i g. r-kh-w F-i 6 - h-b 7, w-p.pl, 





9 


10 11 


12 13 


ZVarufaton 

fL /and religious rites of ihc New‘ Year/ 
y, /sro to take place/ 
in. /(when) The Watcher/ 

11, /stone/ 

!2- /*! sunrise/ 

13, /is illuminated/ 

Phonetic rendering 

8. kh-pr 10. w-rs it. i-B-r ia. ilw-w 13. t-k. 
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i+, /by/ 

15. /I he sun./ 

16. /(signed) Star-watcher/ 
i/, /Fries!/ 

I a. /of Osiris/ 

19. /of the Libyan region/. 

Phonetic rendering 

t4- i-n 15. Re 16- w.n-t-y 17, ntr-nrnh 
i£Il W-sir 19. Tli-n-w w. 


other inscribed Stones sent to us for study. So far ns enn be determined 
at present, one side of the Davenport side gives the following remark 
able inform at ion. 

In the middle of the stek is on engraved scene, and around it arc in¬ 
scriptions in three languages, namely Egyptian, Iberian Punic, and 
Libyan, each in iis appropriate alphabet or hieroglyphic character. The 
Iberian and Libyan texts, written on engraved scrolls, each report that 
the Stone carries an inscription that gives the secret of regulating the 
calendar-These parts of the inscription and their alphabets are shown on 
pages 262 and 2-6 y The remainder of the inscription is in Egyptian 
hieratic hieroglyphs, and the details of ihc decipherment arc shown here 
and on the opposite page. The Egyptian test, given literally in the cap¬ 
tions, may he rendered into English as follows: 

To a pillar attach a mirror in such manner that when the stm rises on New 
Year’s day it will east a reflection on to die stone called "The Watcher/' New 
Year's day occurs when the sun is in conjunction with the zodiacal constella¬ 
tion Aries, in rhe House of the Ram, the ha Li net of night and day hiring about 
to reverse. At this lime (the spring equinox) Hold the Festival of the New 
Year, and the Religious Rite of the New Year. 

The tablet carries an engraving which depicts the Egyptian celebration 
of the New Year on the morning of the March equinox (corresponding to 
the modern date March 21, but later in March in ancient times). Thi.s 
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The Djed Festival of Osiris an celebrated hi [<ns\ h :» around 700 n.t:. ] ispEaiiution of 
the scene depicted on the Davenport stele, the hieroglyphs incorporated into the 
picture being here translated. nod also rendered in the formed Palace style. The 
Died cu!uini)i made of bundle* of reeds encircled nl the tup by Hn^, represents 
the hrckbniu of Osiris, in whose honor the l>jed column was erected each year 
011 the day of the spring equinox. This informal ion. originally obtained by Adolf 
Errnan from a tomb inscription oF the Will Dynasts in Thebes, Egypt. is here 
imniiletfly confirmed by the inscription and illustration on the Davenport stele of 
Iowa. The mirror of reflecting metals shown (0 the left of ike picture, relates to 
the Egyptian text of the stele, which instructs the reader to attach a mirror to a 
column in sue h a way that the rays of the rising sun, on the morning oF the spring 
equinox, will be reflected onto a signal stone called the '’Watcher." 


icstival consists in the ceremonial erection, by parties of worshippers 
pulling on ropes, of a special New Year Pillar called the Djed. It is made 
of bundles of reeds, surmounted by four or five rings. It represents the 
backbone of the god Osiris, 

To the left is seen a carving of the mirror, and beside it arc hieroglyphs 
that read "Mirror of the Egyptians." On the mirror are hieroglyphs that 
read '‘reflecting metal.’ To the right is the rising sun, with the hieroglyph 
R;i f.S'ifrt gwf or Sun) written on the disk of the sun. .Stars as seen in the 
morning sky arc above. As the caption on the illustration shows, the 
Iowa stele confirms what we already know from evidence yielded by a 
iamb in Thebes, about the ceremony of ihe Djed column on New Year's 
day. The Egyptian record tells us that the ceremony occurred sn 
a word meaning the month of March, again confirming the statements on 
the Iowa stele. The Egyptian test of the Davenport stele goes on to say 
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A recent photograph of the Died Festival tablet, courtesy of the Putnam Museum, 
Davenport, Tk dctn.il, liun; shown photographically enhanced by Malcolm F^ar- 
son, presents certain discrepancies frmu the original published engraving shown 
on page 161, In particular some letters appear to have been abraded from Ik 
area of the mirror, on the left. The suggested decipherment, given on page stifi. is 
based on the engraving] it is possible that the inferred reading '’Mirror of the 
Egyptian?” ami “Metal reflecting " may have to be discarded, bot they are kft on 
page 2(iff as a plausible interpretation of Ike now-lost .signs. 
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that it is the work tif Wnty (Star- watcher ), a priest of O.nirLs in the 
Libyan regions. 

How did this extraordinary document come to be in a mound burial in 
Iowa: Is n genuine? Certainly it is genuine* for neither the Libyan nor 
the Iberian scripts had l>een deciphered at the time Gass found the stone. 
The Libyan and Iberian texts arc consistent with each other anti with 
the hieroglyphic test. As to how it came to be in Iowa, some speculations 
may be made. 

The stele appears to be of local: American manufacture. Perhaps made 
by a Libyan or an Iberian astronomer who copied an older model brought 
from Egypt or more likely from Libya, hcncc probably brought on a 
Libyan ship. The Priest of Osiris may have issued the stone originally as 
a means of regulating the calendar in far distant lands. The date is un¬ 
likely to be earlier than about $oo b.c„ for wc do not know of Iberian or 
Libyan inscriptions earlier than that date. The Egyptian text, as stated 
above, may merely be a local American copy of some original, That 
original could be as old as about 1400 b.c., to judge bv the writing style. 

More, I think, should not be said at this time, for the subject is still 
under active Study, and hot all of the inscribed material from Davenport 
has yet; been seen. Put it seems clear chat Iberian and Punic speakers were 
living in Iowa in the Qth century b.c^ making use of a stone calendar 
regulator whose Egyptian hieroglyphs could apparently be read. The 
settlers had presumably sailed up the Mississippi River to colonize the 
I Davenport area, 

1 would hazard the guess that the colonists first came on board ships 
commanded by a Libyan skip|>cr of the Egyptian navy, during the 22nd 
or Libyan Dynasty, the pharaohs of which were energetic men who 
favored overseas exploration. With them probably came an Egyptian 
astronomer-priest. Either he, or his successors, engraved the Davenport 
Calendar Stele. 

Probablv around this time came other Egyptian astronomer-priests, 
accompanying other expeditions, such as that to Long Island, New York 
(page 270), and [he Libyan voyagers whu reached Quebec, to leave there 
the inscription found two years ago by Professor Thomas Lee of Laval 
University, These voyagers may well be the people who settled New 
England, teaching the ancestors of the Miemac and Wabanaki how 10 write 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. Since hieroglyphs are ideograms, and can be read 
fas ideas, not sounds) in any language, it would not In’ difficult for die 
learned Libyans or Egyptians to teach their fellow colonists and native 
Indians how to read and write hieroglyphs. With the passage of time the 
modern Algonquian language would come into existence (Chapter i^), 
and then the hieroglyphs would be pronounced ns Algonquiaru 

As I dose this chapter, then, my colleagues and I arc actively seeking 
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Examples illustrating the script styles employed in the fomifnl hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions of public monuments in ancient Egypt, the hieratic or informal script of 
ancient Ei^ypt, and the hieratic style of the D^vcrjpnrt stele uf Iowa, Use of the 
spiral in place itf the chicken symbol for I lie sound W (points to a date later 
than about 14.no b,C., and the presence of Iberian and Libyan script on the same 
stele probably brings the date to uHnut fJon-700 n,c„ This would correspond to 
the XXll (Libyan) Dynasty of Envpt, at which epoch it is likely that Libyan 
Pharaohs would encourage distant voyages. The priest who inscribed the tablet, 
whose name seems to have been Star-watcher, probably accompanied a mainly 
Libyan exjjediliorc that established a colony irv Iowa by suilin.fi up the Mississippi 
River, 
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Bilingual EjffiDlo 4 ib>!in inscribed taMet in (he Mm^um the American Indian. 
New York, originally discovered about iSSS Eit a shell midden at Eagle \evL. 
Orient., it! tin- eastern tip of Lone Island. Until now it has Keen supposed to he an 
IwljjtN pet™ glyph rrnndinjt a hunting trip, ll has never been nunifirml spurious 
and, indeed* the Libyan inscription (right) which matches the Egyptian (left) 
ctiiiltl 110I fiiivc been forged, for Libyan was not ilccijilirrcd until The 

tables on pa firs 271 and 37a give the comparative analysis of the elements of 
the script* which probably dates from about lire ninth century b.c:., though the 
actual tablet itself may be dr AlginMjuian 00py of the original (some of the 
Esyptian signs are written in lire Micmac manner). The Egyptian (ml may be 
translated as “A ship's ereu from Upper Egypt made tin's stele with respect to 
their Expedition.' The Libyan test may be rendered as: "This ship is a vessel 
from the Egyptian Dominions/ nfltl is nulablr for employing one Egyptian 
hieroglyph (as the table on p. 17* explains). Details of the decipherment are 
given in the OtrtrsJojmf rtrijiiYnttons vol. ;j of the Epigraphic Society, features 
of the strip! suggest a connection with the Micmac bieroglyphic script, a fact 
which, taken together with the recent recognition of Egyptian vocabulary in the 
Mieniae language, suggests that parly visitors from Egypt during the Libyan 
• NX] I, Dynasty may have traded with the Algonrjuiaiu and taught these Indians 
fvosv to use ideograms to express their own language’ in writing, Drmcn by Daniel 
A. Young, Hetfv Foundation, New Turk, 
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Libyan alphabetic signs appearing on the tablet from Orient, New York, compared 
with other Libyan alphabets. Tile Libyan tvst of the tablet is given no page 370, 
with a translation. The phone tie rendering of the lower section of the tablet, left 
to rigllt, is "d-pd T-md-r W-a-s" (vessel From Egyptian Dominions), mid the top 
line reads "Ta d-p-1" (this ship). 
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Es phi nation i>l flic Egyptian words on ilie Orii'iiL l.mig ] slain I. liable* from New 
York, illnslrated on page a70, The sign in the Long Maud rendering of the 
second figure nf a sealed man in ihe word rfpdKtion differs from that of hieratic 
of Egypt, but matches the hieroglyph hi ill used in ■■indcr'ii Mictmae hieroglyphic 
writing. Tills fact, together wfih the incongruous presence nf tsvo ■i'|)[i , M'nl;iluins 
nf animals fsey fowl and bear! on the tablet, suggests (hat this tablet is not the 
original 'tele, hut rather cm AlKominiail Imlbu copy of ihe original. The phonal k- 
rendering of the hieroglyph* ip the Egyptian language is given in the column on 
the left, btil it is possible that the Inhlel was re; l<I at Micniflc, For which ihe 
Name Egyptian hieroglyphs can serve as a writing system. 


This tablet, no. All i.£3:].p in the Putnam Museum. lilnvcnijort. is the reverse face 
nf ihe slate slab depicting the Djccl Festival. The slate separated afterwards bv 
cleavage, and each side lias been Imbedded in plaster- the writing dvIfnealMl ssi ill 
talcum. A decipherment of thy Miemae insci iption is given separately on page 
;t“4. The scene depicted is the corresponding t-ipiiiIndia! limiting Festival, held 
in September, sis mouths after (In- Djed Festival, anti marking ihe second half of 
the Celtic year. As the Egyptians did not divide the year in lids manner, the 
tablet implies that Celtic characters were probably retained by the AI gOiKpiiaii 
culture even after their ported E^pliillHUtidn and replacement of l>goni script 
by ETieratle, which in Inin became the Miemac script. As (lie inscription explains, 
the hunting seme in the foreground deals willi the September butchery and 
tmoltine of young wj Ids! nek. including waterfowl and lish- Tin? conserved portion 
of the wild fauna, labeled "Htids oF the Lord," i* shown left ufupnksied in ihe 
uppci port ol the (del Lire 1 In’s mi graving, by ils writing side seen lo be an 
American original, dating Faille earlier than 500 H.r. (and possibly as late as 
100 A.o,), implies in turn that EFie IJjed Festival scene ori llic March equinox Face 
rrutsl also he an American production, probably by the same engraver; hut the 
Djed see 111. immrpcirating three iliJItrrnl scripts, none of llieiii Mirmac, must have 
been imitated From ait older original, probably brought to North America from 
I i by n. I'virmni \t\nvum, detail pJiolugmpfuVuJJy m/epuiffcd by Afnfrafai Pennon. 
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I im.JhM KNOWN KXJIM 7 I.I OK NK MM SCUPT. Till' jlW('N|)tj«ll Oil tablet 

in 13 n- [ l nt 11:1111 Mu-t-um. Dfl'vnprK Io"n ■ i lie Kcptemhci Hunt), Inn« ifn- now- 
spirited revtnc fuCc nf the slab depict in i; the | 3 jrd Fnlivftl of Grins. ^‘itlikc- 
iln- Djed-Festi v;l| Fjit-e.. which is .in Indian copy of .■ m Egyptian "ritfiruiL thiv 
u'lt'i -.L- fail- is the oricin.-il work of on AlgciMpMan Indian. perhaps doting to nhonl 
anno u-an ago. The i inscription retains Egyptian features no longer exhibited by 

modem Miemae writing For, as to mi on Egy-pti'an defuratiee -inscriptions, there 

E a i i nti ;ti item of interest, marked a above, and the reading direction Is from 
either side toward the center. Another ICgjpt i an f cut tire is that llit- aninuls lace 
into the reading direction. so the liieroglyphx of the two liaises e.ich face toward 
the nearest idjir, and ;w»r Os mirror images. The approximate translation is: 
“ffnuling (a) oi beasts thl and {cl their young (d), waterfowl {el and fishes ■ Fi.‘' 
“The herds of the Lord" Ig. relating to the upper part of the tablet), “(h illeg. 
iblei and (i) their young til, the beasts (k> of the l.ord I'D,” Sec the illustration 
of the tablet (page a?:j) fur Further esplanaliou, am) aim compare the writing 
with the modem example of Nficmae shown below, where some similar hferti- 
gt% phs occur. 
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MQDEAX XMCXfAC mu miMImhIshIS Willi t'KK [hUM'M'J IIIAI L'AHJIi. This 1* a 

facsimile nf verse 4 of I’saIhi nj, fit r.iiln ttrael, as rendered in the Austrian edi¬ 
tion of the Abbe Mai I lard's translation. It deals with the rolling hack of I be Red 
Sea "when the mountain'. skipped like rams, and the tittle hills like young sheep," 
Ft is here chosen for compa risen with I hr IXivmpOrt Miemte text, as certain 
li'atun'-. of the 1 )as mi |-Mjrt siyle are retained, while liiui I eat u res are inti lulnted, 
The literal tramilalEun is: 'The mountains 1 a ■ skipped lb , like nine It the sea 
id' as beasts do £cj. also (fi {p. u>ntranslatable particle! the liills (hi as do li the 
beasts' (jl young ik ■ Vote eon version of reading direct i<)A En II, 1 hough the 
heady of the animals Lire HOW- wrongly oriented by Egyptian rules; old Indian 
residents of Maim- in lftfifi could still recall when the script seas serin en both 
vertically and horizontally in any direction. Vote the retention of the charac¬ 
teristic Algcmriuiaii E-shaped sign meaning "young, an jitlaptitliim from a hfenrtfc 

form in which .-| horrroiit.il signs 11 pri'siiiEiri tile Word “iFlild In l. gs plijlri the 

do plication of the Child-sign hare, the upward slope nf the central bar of the E. 
and reversal" of the second 9 are merely ittianynCfAlk, the Austrian engravers 
being ignite inn insist cut, and in most passages the sign is rendered with alt bars 
horizontal. The duplication is a sign nf the plural (as in Egyptian), but lu re again 
the texts are inconsistent, The general correspondence of I lie Micnutc signs to 
I lie i 1 Egyptian hieratic originals is obvious (sec tables oil page* 2^4 2s,li.-, 
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utm Kinu'TiQS of thf. siiGMAC scaiPT. till Vienna engravers produced a 
formalized, (hough often inaccurate, version of the manuscripts left by the Abbe 
Maillflrd, The upper text (l) is a facsimile of two hoes oF iiil isolated leaf of 
manuscript, if.jV. .AmerFrrJtit 34 , collected in Nova Scotia from Micmae Indians, 
and now in the National Library nf France, in Paris. Hitherto uudeeiphered, it 
may he identified as a portion of a homily on the cueharist written iu the early 
eighteenth century by Mhilldrd. TFtc lower text (i) is a transcription nf the same 
passage in the style of the Vienna engravers, and corresponding to lines 5 to 7 of 
page 37 of the 1 y 31 edition of the Sape-ore Oigaffgen, a Canadian reissue of the 
Vienna plate*, CompanVm uf the (w-u texts discloses that (Fie Austrian engravers, 
often unable to Eonnalizi- some cursive signs, would resort to using a somewhat 
similar but diFfcrcnt sign. Thus in Ibe modem texts we often bud the same 
Ideogram used for si gets of widely different meaning. Conversely, In different 
versions of the same psalm or prayer an ideogram occasionally will be found with 
a totally incongruous meaning, 

a]I relevant clues us to how the Egyptian language came to America. Qur 
special quarries arc old birchlbark documents, engraved stones, and bronze 
artifacts from New England\x suspected Egyptian and Libyan visitors, as 
well as further examples of ancient engraved steles from Iowa and neigh¬ 
boring regions, 

Wc can now set the wonderful stone carvings of African animals, found 
in Iowa many years ;igo. in this developing picture, as the work of sculp¬ 
tors who came to America from North Africa. That carvings of elephants 
occur in the fields of Davenport need no longer be a mystery—they mast 
be the work of the same people as those whose remarkable Calendar Stele 
we have just described. 

Similarly the terra cotta and sto«e fair trims of people with North 
African, Nubian, Phoenician, and Iberian features or clothing, now fall 
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into plitt; tar the sinter where they occur, such as Tennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky* are hinds that border die Mississippi, where ancient colonists were 
accustomed to sail. There are sii]l many pieces missing Irom ihe jigsaw 
puzzle, but at least now we perceive its nature and the manner of its 
ultimate solution. As the mound burials and the urns give up their 
honored dead I find no disrespect in such disinterments. Tor out of the 
dust of our remote predecessors ihere is now emerging a grand historical 
vista in which we perceive the wide range of ethnic slocks that con¬ 
tributed to the ancestry of the Amerindian peoples, and brought art anti 
science to the New World. Now Egypt too is added to the tally. 
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_A_ HE Algonquian nation comprises 
the most numerous and most widely dispersed linguistic group among the 
North American Amerindians. From the Montaignais of southern 
Labrador in the northeast they range Canada so far west as the Rocky 
Mountains. In the United States they once occupied the coastal Atlantic 
lands so far south as North Carolina, inland to Kentucky, skirting the 
Iroquois salient to the east as far north as Maine and Nova Scotia, and on 
the west as far north as Minnesota, where they join the Canadian Algon¬ 
quian belt. Some fifty tribal dialects occur. 

In the east of the country the Algonquians no longer occupy their old 
tribal territories, though large iiumlK-rs must have intermarried with 
modern colonial settlers. Such integration was inevitable, for ihe old 
paintings show that the eastern Algonquians closely resemble southern 
European and Mediterranean people, and that when they donned Euro¬ 
pean dress, they were scarcely to be distinguished from other settlers. 
Towards the west of their range a more Mongolian aspect is evident, and 
were ive oblivious of every other detail of their history, we might well 
suppose that the western Algonquian tribes have a higher proportion of 
Asiatic ancestry. This is consistent with their proximity to the region from 
which Asiatic immigration might Ik 1 expected to occur; and by the same 
tokens we might suppose shai the eastern Algonquians have somehow 
acquired a European cast of features by some ancient immigration from 
Europe. 

lit th is chapter I discuss ihe origin of the Algonquians in the light of 
three main sources of evidence, namely (i) What their own traditions 
have to say on their origin and ancestry, (2) What evidence is provided 
by the archeological remains so far explored, and (What evidence is 
yielded by the modern spoken dialects of Algonquian. 
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The Mk'iiiac language has evidently acquired much of its technical and astro 
iniiiiLc-.il vtitahillarv from ancient Egyptian., us this comparative lablv illustrates, 
The ideas listed in the left-hand column in llic t'ngtisli languagH- are expressed in 
the Mil-in ac I alienage hy the words given in the middle column irntriiiiled I mm 
vpeabulan'es given by Chief Sozap Lolo Kizitogw in 1SS4 and by Dr. Silas T, 
Hand in 1901), [11 the right-hand nlumn are the matching words in ancient Ecyp- 
liurg taken from Frofcssw Raymond O. Faulkner s Dictionary, Same of the 

Fgyptian words require explanation. The checkerboard sign k part nf [he hiero 
glypliic rendering called the determinative} of the esprevsion ‘'checkerboard of 
the A ton,” the Aten being the deified disk of the sun. IV hy a checkerboard 
should be associated with the A ton is rn.it clear, but the Micai-rti' word atunkuna 
implii'v this connection, an alvi> has been inferred (thapler <>' fnini nther evidence. 
Tin- "isight-bark nf (Etc sun” in E gyptian religion was suppjsi-d to carry the sun 
at night, when the sun was invisible, hence the association with an eclipse it 
logical- Amen-Rn, the fsiiii-god himself, was assigned to the highest heaven during 
pcrtndv in Egyptian history when vim worship was predominant (as during the 
Libyan A\ 3 i Dynasty, when visits to Nnrlli America evidently occurred 1. The 
root train for star is at present known only from Libyan and Polynesian miitcxl?. 
Officers of the Egyptian navy were required to he skilled scribes, (he highesl 
TjimJis being reserved for holders of the degree Ilf First (Hass Scribe; hence the 
transfer of Egyptian and Libyan hieroglyphic skills, os well as actual vocabulary, 
could be expected during voyages of exploration along the North AntiriCin 
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I. TRADITIONS 

It is both comttum sense and courtesy to listen first to what the Algon- 
quian peoples themselves have reported to early investigators. These seem 
first to have been made public by John Johnston, an agent of the Shawnee 
tribe, in the year 1819 in a letter dated July 7 and subsequently reprinted 
in the first volume of Arehacatagia Americana (page 27^), and later still 
reprinted by Schoolcraft in 18.5.1 in his Indian Tuber of North America. 
Johnston wrote: 

"I lie people of this nation have a tradition that their ancestors crossed the 
sea. They are the only tribe with which I aw acquainted which admit to a 
foreign origin. Until lately |i.e., 1H iy| they kepi yearly sacrifices for their 
safe arrival in this country. From where they came, or at what period they 
arrived in America, they do nut know. 

It is perhaps also significant that (he Algonquians had retained a tradi¬ 
tion, stilt alive when Johnston made his written report, that there were 
other foreign people in America too, in former times. Johnston says, on 
this point, that the Algonquians informed him as follows: 

it is a prevailing opinion among them that Florida bad been inhabited hy 
white people, who h:id the use of iron tods. Rtackhoof [a celebrated chief | 
affirms that he has often heart! it spoken of by old people, that stumps of trees, 
covered with earth, were frequently found, which had tacri clu down by 
edged tools. 

These traditions of the Algonaubn people deserve serious consideration. 

Also warranting careful consideration is another tradition concerning 
the names assigned to certain stars. The constellation of the Great Bear 
was distinguished by various Mediterranean peoples of the Bronze Age, 
among them the Greeks, who called it by the name Arctos, anti the 
Romans, who called it Ursa Major, both names signifying Bear, though 
there is nothing about the stars nf (he group to suggest why they were 
given that name. Whether Celts, or Iberians or any other European or 
Mediterranean nation may hive carried this traditional designation to 
America we cannot ;u present tell, hut it is a fact that when Cotton 
Mather inquired of the Natick Indians in Boston as to what knowledge 
they had of the motions of the stars, he wrote (in a letter addressed to the 
Royal Society, London, in 1696): “fi has been surprising unto me i<> find 
that they have always called Charles' Wain by the name /VffJjrtnwiww, 
or The Bear, which is the name whereby Europeans also have dis¬ 
tinguished it.” 

In the Micmac dialect of Algonquian the word used for bear is mooccn. 
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Vl'liit! rim *»w he seen to have been the jgntlal cultural aeMescinent of the 
French Missions Etrangirt'. of the 1 seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Eu north ■ 
eastern North Amtfin was ihc iircienaliwi of the Ancient Micmac WtHiKljpliic 
writing ivsltm. In this edition of the Milliard iiiiniHid^l hast'd on Austrian 
[iljU'S engraved from Mnillard's in ihfis. mnrr than fion sinus arc Iffl 1 

|)|nyu!. The iMjte (likening gives Milliards translation of Fsilm njs hi rxiVti 

I tree f, This test is also referred toon pajfe 374. 
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and ni Dr, Stl.is RLind noticed and recorded die fact that the Micmac 
name of the constellation is also Mpocen. This fact, taken with the obser¬ 
vation by Cation Mather, where a different word is involved, shows that 
a definite transmission of an astronomical idea occurred between the Old 
World and New Engl a ltd and Nova Scotia, and that the matter cannot 
tie explained away as merely a coincidental similarity of names. To my 
mind the facts show that ancient mariners brought nr the New World a 
knowledge of old Mediterranean beliefs about constellations, and in par¬ 
ticular about the mariners' direction-finder anti clock,, Ursa major. 

These traditions, scanty though they l>e, seem to imply a former cultural 
connection, to say the least, with peoples of the Mediterranean lands and 


2 - ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

As the material in this book show's, there is abundant epigraphic evi¬ 
dence in the form of inscribed stones and buildings to show that New 
England was either visited, or in some cases, settled, by Euroj^ean and 
Mediterranean peoples who employed the Celtic, Basque, Phoenician and 
Egyptian languages. This evidence is consistent. Therefore, with Algon- 
quian tradition if we suppose that the visitors were in fact ancestors who 
remained in America, presumably intermarrying with preexisting inhab¬ 
it ants of an original Mongolian stock. On thus interpretation, the Algun- 
quian people would be of mixed ancestry, with a higher proportion of 
Mongolian blood in the west, and a higher proportion of European on 
the eastern seaboard. The inference may be tested against linguistic 
evidence next discussed. 


3. LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 

Russian investigators (we Bibliography, section to) have assembled 
vocabularies amounting to some 15/XKi Words from the many nomadic 
tribes that inhabit the northeastern extremity of Siberia, and the adjacent 
islands. These, together with studies of the grammatical structure of the 
languages, exhibit very clear affinities with tongues spoken in the otrrih- 
west of the North American continent. It is clear that communication and 
even migration has occurred between Alia anti North America in quite 
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recent times. It is highly probable that similar communication and migra¬ 
tion has occurred for thousands, of years. 

We can extend these studies to the Algonquian languages, and work 
now in progress shows that substantial numbers of Siberian roots occur in 
the western dialects of Algonquum, the proportion diminishing as one 
passes eastward into the New England region, and into Nova Scotia. The 
facts can be illustrated by referring to particular words, and tracing their 
distribution along the track I have indicated. For example, the word 
matsu, and similar forms, designates ''tree” in the northeast Siberian 
tongues, the root element being the syllable tna-. As one passes into the 
Americas, words very similar to matsu are used for tree all across the 
Algonqyhn belt until one reaches New England. There an abrupt change 
occurs, and the word for tree in the Wabanaki dialect of Maine becomes 
etbasft, Now abassi means “focmarT in the Siberian tongues, so why does 
it designate tree in New England? The answer is simple, it is not a 
Siberian word at all, but instead a well-known Semitic word, meaning 
“tree'' and still in use to this very day among the Hebrew-speaking people 
of Israel, the language of which is related to Phoenician. 

Evidently in this case, as in nthers that need not be listed here* the older 
Siberian word of the A Igonquians has been displaced in the east by a 
word Introduced from the Mediterranean lands. Similar evidence is pro¬ 
vided by many hundreds of other words of clearly Semitic origin, found 
in the modern Wabanaki language, but lacking from the western dialects 
of Algortquian, where apparently the Phoenicians did not penetrate. 

Celtic words are far fewer in the east Algonquinn dialects, ant! most of 
them relate to topographic features, as discussed in a previous chapter. 
The following table lists some other words of probable Celtic origin that 
arc still in use in the northeastern Algonquian dialects, 

TABLE 9 


M EAN1 hTC 

N.E. ALGOWQUIAN 

GAELIC 

woman 

hhanem 

ban 

immigrant 

almjfea* 

■*l Ufcun 

nrLiln^ 

Ihdj 

hijEi-iihlimr 

[own 

odana 

dun 

everywhere 

na'iwiwi 

na h-uitc 

Oust, snowflake 

k laden 

duthn 

Wat 

pad os 

fcau 

mauptain 

r'ni iliad rn 

mrukarth 

height 

a den 

and 

jfnrjp: 

tUiche 

cuithe 


IjcrtaHy, |KTMin 
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Thai there were substantial injections £tf Egyptian vncnbul.iry^ also, is 
appjsrcnr from the hundreds ol roots in W.ib.in.iki am! M iconic that have 
now been identified: and in the ease of the M it mac tribe the writing 
system is also one derived from Egypt, Following are examples of Egyp¬ 
tian remits s-it.ll in use. 


TAIlLl- 111 


mi akj'Scs 

?«,F. AUKBJQVIAN 

F^VFTISS 

sun, sun e<m! 

Nepauz 

N-h-w 

111.Milt, NKKMi p£K [l If-.'.s 

■Nrrjiau?"]i34l 

N-fow h-tl 

ilnmcPir 

flee lift 

il-li-jti-b-m 

foul 

nUh 

fll-W 

TOl, b<.' crw( 

isej^au, nepattu 

n-b-w* n-b-i' 

chifo 

tweehnv 

n'kh-n-w 

plus (with nuttn-rah) 

luh 

n-b 

lm*iR tack 

nayew 

n-w-v 

teed :ifki 1 [>rnl(yE 

n.nlt'uppo 

jmI i>‘b 

tmju i re for news cl 

Illldt'IW-W'U5t|IU 

rt'il W’p-W't 

k nee* because 

n j 

n 

water, wet 

neip 

n-p-a 

j piece, (Mir 

neqitet 

n-k-t 

sev, took 

nj 

(1 

to be weak 

nauw 

n.-w 


Thai: Norse visitors came to America is attested by archeological re¬ 
mains in eastern Canada. We might reasonably expect some trace of these 
visits in the languages of the region, such as Micmac, and as the following 
table shows* there is such linguistic evidenec. 

TABLE Si 


MEANING 

N.E. ALGOffQUIAN 

NORSE 

trtV 

trtioJn 

butt 

boat 

padtw 

bats for Cddc) 

tbe wima is blowfos 

wejcKJ'Suk 

vcjrvt MjJilrir 

3 miii vs-.pl:l 

wd ■■io 

vcl im 

Lc is fgitTlinp) hot 

vitbu-M 

vaeckser bedt 

bob up and down (fig.) 

weksu-pakiesi: 

fiskr efler (nnJi 

rope 

tab' 

rH? 

muit 

mm 

mu 


Tfii 1 ' chapter has done no more than sample an area of linguistic in¬ 
quiry that is still very poorly understood. Whatever the uncertainties, 1 
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think we must prepare ourselves for one more jolt to our conception of 
the- Atlantic as a barrier impassable to man until Viking times. Far from 
serving as an impassable barrier between the European and American 
worlds* it may actually have l*cen ;i challenging highway, one free from 
the opposition of hostile tribes* demanding not brute strength for its 
passage but ingenuity and tenacity, if Neolithic man of Europe had the 
courage and skill of Neolithic man in Polynesia, then we may well fmd 
that the first great Atlantic navigators were among the earliest ancestors 
of the Algomquians. 

Whether or not any Atlantic crossings were made in Neolithic limes, 
it now seems indisputable that numerous crossings took place during 
Bronze-Age times, including trading ventures year by year, as well as 
voyages to carry nut permanent settlement. The voyages and coloniza¬ 
tions during the Bronze Age were performed by the European and 
Mediterranean peoples whose vocabulary has given rise to that of the 
modem dialects of the eastern Algonquin ns, and the eastern Algonquin ns 
themselves arc for the greater part descended from these early visitors. 
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-JLHF, first rc*|>cirt& from Jaimes Whit- 
tall of his new expedition m visit sites in Portugal speak of the charm of 
the Iberian countryside in autumn and of the rich harvest of inscriptions 
in Iberian script, some also in Ogam. Th<? photographic records will come 
later when lie himself returns, Thus so far have we progressed this sum¬ 
mer; anti on the basis of inscriptions analyzed in New England we can 
now pinpoint the expected matches in Iberia and find them. No longer is 
Ogam a peculiar script found only in the British Isles, 

Nor is that All, Jinn's notes read as a continuing diary. 

Yesterday I photographed standing stones with libation holes in the rocks 
nearby. I also photographed bronze jhiliiEk exactly like the one tuul'uJ on 
Monhcgan Island in the shell midden. 

There are grinding stones exactly like that found at Mystery Hill. I can 
also state that some Amerindian points are identical to (hose found here. 

He also sends sketches of a crude standing-stone image reminiscent of 
the fallen monolithic image of lie! that John Williams found at South 
Royalton, Vermont, after Jim had already departed for Portugal. The 
familiar checkerboard symbol is on the Iberian example, the sign of Bel 
that also occurs at South Royal ton. Later letters speak of the cordial 
reception Portuguese archeologists have extended to him, anti of their 
keen interest in his photographs of New England sites. 

As if by some divine ordinance Portugal has chosen this time to issue 
new postage stamps featuring an ancient dolmen of the livenUts Bronze 
Age, so the WhittaLI reports come appropriately decorated both without 
and within. 

Here in New England the last warm days of the Indian Summer entice 
us out upon the mountains, only to find that we have left (he warmth 
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Knowledge of the ancient labyrinth of Knossos, Crete, w*.s brought to ihc Arner. 
leas by voyagers who carved these Arizona examples (2I and (4!, drawn from 
yihaingraphs made by the (ate William Cuxon. Matching examples from the Old 
World are given on ihe left, (1) an ancient coin from Kmusos, and (3) an engrav¬ 
ing from India. What significance these engravings originally had is now un¬ 
known. Dai'id Oriel 
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behind as srxui as we reach the hanging valleys. Already the ponds are 
solid blocks of ice from whose gleaming surface (he withered reeds stand 
yet erect. Our hands almost freeze as we work among the rocks, and 
pencil sketching is a task to be laid aside till spring- 1 wonder if the 
climate ivas warmer in the Bronze Age in New England, as we know it 
to have been in Europe; but no firm answer can yet be given to that 
question by experts in the U.S. Geological Survey, If it was as cold as 
now, those ancient Celts were a hardy race! 

Sam ham comes, the Celtic Halloween. John and 1 , determined to tread 
Celtic soil on the magic night, set out on yet one more mountain 
excursion to study a new site be has found. As darkness falls we find our¬ 
selves gazing upon that rarest of scenes in modern times, an entire land¬ 
scape devoid of a single pinpoint of tight, save that from the stars above. 
So lonely and mysterious are these ancient hills that have preserved for 
ages the secrets of the forgotten people who once trod the paths we now 
tread. Later, at one of the settlements wc pause for a meal. We are enter¬ 
tained by the sudden arrival of three little witches who have come to 
demand "trick or treat." Modem American children still keep up the 
age-old custom of impersonating the devils that are set tree to roam 
abroad on the night of Samhain. that one mght when every mortal has 
the opportunity of propitiating the forces of evil by an offering of food to 
ward off ill luck in the half-year ahead. It is an astonishing thought that 
the modern customs of Halloween perpetuate ancient rites that the Green 
Mountains witnessed three thousand years ago, performed by the young 
people of what must surely then have been the most isolated community 
of Celts in the world. And with these occult reflections we collect our 
day's gleanings of aluminum impressions and sketches, and make our 
way hack to Cambridge, 


If this were a technical work, I should now prepare a summary of the 
observations and theories reported in the previous pages. But this is 
another sort of book, a record of things seen, dimly recognized some¬ 
times, perceived more clearly on other occasions, often not understood at 
all: a record of gathering data for subsequent analysis. The main outlines, 
however, seem fairly clear. Various peoples from Europe and from north¬ 
west Africa sailed to America three thousand years ago and established 
colonics here. The primary evidence rests in (he structures they built and 
in the inscriptions they wrote in letters that we now can identify as spell¬ 
ing phrases and sentences whose meaning wc can grasp. Like Vallancey 
and his pioneer associates in eighteenth-century Ireland, wc are surely 
making many errors that only time will reveal and correct. Like Val- 
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lancey we are probably in touch with the bade truths of the situation, 
though still fumbling with the details. 

The decipherments point to Iberia as the principal homeland of most of 
the wanderers who found their way to America in the millennium before 
Christ. Inductive prediction (the final test of any scientific hypothesis) 
led us to search for evidence of writing like that of the American inscrip¬ 
tions in the ancient sites of Portugal and Spain; and as wc arc now learn- 
tug. Ogam inscriptions of the American type—devoid of vowels—art 
being located in the Iberian lands as predicted. 

The obvious steps to take next year will he the closer examination of 
the Vermont sites and a wider exploration of the adjacent areas in the 
neighboring states. Sites already known in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire will come under more searching study. 

Most urgent is our need to find a museum to house our finds, now so 
vulnerable to the destructive onslaught of vandals. Already some of our 
earlier discoveries have been stolen or damaged. Without the support of a 
research society or organization wc arc obliged to leave irreplaceable 
objects lying on the hillside where wc found them. Next year must surely 
bring forth some solution to what has now become our greatest worry. 

Professional archeologists will be welcome colleagues when the time is 
ripe to undertake formal digs. But the role of the amateur is now surely 
established, and it is a role that he will continue to fill with distinction. 
And so it is to the amateur archeologists of America that this book is 
dedicated. 

Nor should wc forget that several distinguished professional archeol¬ 
ogists are to be numbered among those who have pondered the meaning 
of the mysterious stone chambers of New England, Hugh O’Neill 
Henckcn and Hallam L. Mnvius Jr.* both professors at the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology at Harvard University, paid attention to the facts 
brought to their notice by William Goodwin, and although they believed 
he had not established a case for Irish monastic builders, this did not lead 
them to dismiss Goodwins work. Far from it, they recognized that here 
was a sincere and industrious investigator, and that many unexplained 
facts required such investigators to solve them. 

During the mid-1950s another distinguished Harvard man began to 
examine the problem of the New England stone chambers. This was the 
polar explorer Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who (.luring his fiolar expedi¬ 
tions discovered a race of blonde "Eskimo" He saw evidence of stone 
chambers in the Canadian arctic lands similar to what a New Zealand 
colleague. Diamond Jennets, had also seen, Stefansson, along with os her 
colleagues at Dartmouth College, notably Professor Hugh Morrison, 
established the Early Sites Research group for the study of the Vermont 
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Vilhjjilrnur Stefansso-n (■, polar explorer and anthropologist, who ^ as 
«w »t ilit founders of (he Ead>- Sites Re^attli Society, devoted to sfllving the 
problem of the origin of the stnne thmiihrrs of New EMinhmd. Sttfariisnn btlitvtd 
that these were built by people from Europe or Phoenicfn. as his letters 4now in 
ihe Harvard Library) make plafo. Tori Pfratt 


stout] chambers. This was the origin «f the present Early Sites Research 
Society. In the archives of Harvard College Library 1 have deposited 
copies of letters exchanged by these men, showing that they believed 
Europeans or Phoenicians had built the Hew England chambers at some 
time long antecedent to Columbus, 

Some thirty-five years ago Professor Hugh Hencken wrote, “if pre- 
Columbian European remains arc to be fount! on our coasts, it will be 
through the energy and perseverance of such investigators as Mr. Good- 
win/' William Goodwin and Malcolm Pearson, with their few' amateur 
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assistants, have now been succeeded by hundreds of interested and well- 
informed amateur archeologists organized in several active societies that 
record new finds in regularly published bulletins. As Professor Hencken 
foresaw, it has indeed been through the energy and perseverance of 
amateurs that the evidence was eventually uncovered. 

Now the amateur is returning to the campus, this time as invited guest 
with specialist knowledge, to lecture to general courses of archeology and 
history. As 9 write these words John Williams is already conducting 
field excursions for students of Castletofl State College, where Professor 
Warren Cook had been, the first New England academic to voice public 
support. John's and my lecture engagement schedules, once all but blank, 
arc now fast becoming so busy as to interfere with research plans, Bui the 
time spent on such duties proves rewarding, as many letters from young 
inquirers show. “Thank you for showing us your collection of inscribed 
stones, it is reassuring to know I hat these precious relics are in good 
hands," writes one graduate student, who also encloses some parts of his 
forthcoming thesis. To meet the many requests for visits to campuses I 
have had to call upon my field colleagues and other associates to under¬ 
take more of this work, which is assuming something of a ministry; for 
it is plain that the word we bring is something that many young people 
have longed to hear, namely that America is a part of the great Western 
World whose roots lie in the Mediterranean and whose branches lie on 
far-flung continents. Later, when studies are more advanced on ihe 
Pacific seaboard, we shall doubtless find the corresponding oriental 
branches, and so eventually come to perceive the synthesis of West and 
East that arose in the Americas. 

Until then, California and British Columbia and Arizona keep many 
of their ancient secrets. The tantalizing lines of mysterious script of the 
Flora Vista tablet, with its elephant figures, remain unsolved, to challenge 
us to yet further decipherments. In Mexico that great humanist Alex¬ 
ander Wuthenau brings forth a parade of hundreds of sculpted Amer 
indian portraits from ancient times, telling in unmistakable language of 
the many races that long ago entered Central America and found haven 
there. How little wt know of all this, yet how much do our modest New 
England studies warn us is yet to be learned f 

So take heart, young Americans, there are challenges aplenty for you 
to meet and if I am still around when you succeed, 1 shall surely rejoice 
with you as Harold Gladwin has been spared to do with us. Good hunting! 

But an inquiring mind is not, thank God, the prerogative of youth. If 
it is true that young people have provided most of (he voluntary field 
explorers and laboratory photographers for our studies, it is equally true 
ihat thoughtful elders have guided ns to important sites and participated 
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Tilt Lulhiiitl herilnut of the Amerindian iliunkv i\ rvfl l-c-| t-i3 In (he tAi»i)k-K 
liiiLiuistiL relationships of (hr silken languages today.. Only a few of many facets 
are illustrated above. The earliest languages cAmt Inhii Asia* via the w*>l roast, 
and there has htH'ii a cent in dug ■ tk|itii of Asiatic words from (be Pacific as re¬ 
peated incursions have taken plate. On the Atlantic side ancient Libyan. Egyptian. 
Plsm/uieum, Celtic, and Ikmtue CuluilistS brought dialects tif which same descen¬ 
dant tonpts can still He recogliiied. Incursions fnim the south abided Iroquois, 
while some Norse speech entered tlie Algontjuian .iilm from the northeast, Inter¬ 
laces between (he various language area® generated new- languages of mixed 
origins. 
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with enthusiasm in seminars and other study groups. Men and women 
with young families could yet find time to catalog stones or sketch inscrip¬ 
tions, and others who are grandparents have shared in our work. 

Nor is interest confined to North America. From many parts of Latin 
America have come eager letters of inquiry, and from Europe and ihe 
Middle East many others. For the people of the homelands of our most 
li nclent colonists preserve a lively interest in the exploits of their ancestors. 
One letter came from a family having the surname of Hanno! 

The catalog of names that we are finding on America's oldest tomb¬ 
stones disclose a lineage that reaches back into the mists of antiquity. If 
Hanno and Ham sing of Dido’s Carthage, then so also Galba and Saliq 
evoke memories of Iberian Romans and Frankish kings. Our Yoghan is 
but the older form of the Ewans, Mac Ewans, Evans, and Ik vans of Ckltic 
Britain. So to all these modern descendants of ancient heroes and heroines 
who crossed, the great waters we send greetings, cestd tnille fuitUe, ten 
thousand greetings from largakm, the "'Land-ihat-lies-heyond-ihe-suiiset/' 
May the eye of Bet look kindly upon us all. 

The eye of the great god, , 

The eye of the god of glory. 

The eye of ihe king of boKis, 

The eye of the king of life. 

Shining upon us through time and tide. 

Shining upon us gently and without sum. 

Glory be 10 thee, O splendid Sun, 

Glory to thee O Sun, face uf ihe god of life. 

—Ancient Celtic Hymn to the Sun 



V THEN we found the first American 
inscription in the Ogam alphabet none ei-1 lis it :is really surprised, for the 
character of the stone chambers and the astronomical alignment of the 
calendar stones at Mystery Hill had already suggested some relationship 
with the Celtic civilization of ancient Britain, What did surprise me, 
however, was the peculiar character of the inscriptions we encountered. 
They consisted only of consonant signs, having none of the smaller 
interposed points ihat mark the vowels in British inscriptions. There was 
also a total lack of crosses or other Christian symbols that distinguish 
most of the Irish and Scottish Ogam monuments and, because of the lack 
of vowels, the si gits spelled out unfamiliar and seemingly barbarous 
words. The inscriptions simply did not look like the British ones I had 
studied in Scotland—and yet, despite their strange aspect, the signs were 
apparently arranged in accordance with principles quite like those gov¬ 
erning the British Ogam inscriptions. 

Added to these obvious differences was the fact ihat no indisputable 
evidence of a Celtic presence in North America had ever been adduced 
before. It was clear that we could not assume that the inscriptions were 
directly comparable to the Ogam of Britain and Ireland, and thm until 1 
could give a rigorous proof of their direct relationship to a known writing 
system, many archeologists would not even admit that the inscriptions 
comprised any kind of writing at till. 

There are, of course, no medieval manuscripts to search out in 
America, as Vnllaficey had been able to do iri Ireland, so that method of 
decipherment was unavailable. However, ihe experience of epigraphers in 
certain Old World lands ihat the ancients regarded as remote from civil¬ 
ization, such as Arabia and India, let! us to hope that we would even¬ 
tually uncover bilingual inscriptions* Luckily that hope was realized and 
now, as the work begins to assume a broader coverage in North America, 
there is n steady flow of bilingual te^is as the river cliifs are examined for 
ancient engravings by explorers of classical times, from localities so far 
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Cracking the Code. Eight ruLintiuiis and exprM>ionv by uncani of which the 
phonetic values of American Ogam letter* were determined. The final scrlulitm 
proved tn he nearly idcnlicil with known sound vlluri for British Ogam, baaed 
mii the IracLilichtial value,s in the Bunt nf ItullyniDiP, Vuwet ixhlnls arc lacking 
fr«>« American 4 mad Iberian: Ogam, and the symbol for NO in British Ogam 
i* employed In American Ogam fw Uu- sound of N. Vnv England Ogam use* the 

same ditn for berth I. and H. whereas Caribbean ;mtl Oklalii.. (lgnm dis- 

tin mushes Ihehe two letters by tin- same signs as are used in British Ogam. 
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away as Oklahoma and the other states whose territory is traversed by (lie 
Mississippi or one of its several great tributaries. For it is now plain that 
the great rivers of America were the highways of ancient visitors and 
explorers, who penetrated far into the interior of the continent. 

Not content merely with carving their names as evidence of their visits, 
these old-time explorers would often add a brief transcription in a differ¬ 
ent alphabet, so as to increase the chances that some Other, later visitor 
would be in no doubt as to who had been there before him. Thus it was, 
for example, that some ancient Celtic river navigator named Gwynn who 
ascended the Arkansas River so far as its Cimarron branch, not only 
cut his name in Ogam letters, hut also explained in Iberian Punic script 
that his name means "White” Thanks to these early bilingual writers, 
some of whom also cut temple dedications in both Ogam and Iberian 
letters, we have been able to perform an independent decipherment, on 
our own American materials, and so demonstrate a satisfactory concor¬ 
dance between the American Ogam letters and the corresponding letters of 
other alphabets. And when the American Ogam inscriptions are deci¬ 
phered in this way, the language revealed is found to be a very ancient form 
of Celtic. The following analysis shows how the sound values may be 
determined for the individual signs appearing in the equations and ex¬ 
pressions on page 296, These relate to 8 of the 15 Ogam signs that occur 
in American inscriptions; the remaining 7 signs may be solved by similar 
substitution methods. The entire alphabet is set out on page 47. 


ANALYSIS 

I. In equation (a), found on the lintel of the buried chamber near 
White River, Vermont* sign (r) must either equal Iberian 1 - or 
B, and sign (a) equals whichever of the two Iberian letters that 
sign (1) docs not equal. Which of these two alternatives is cor¬ 
rect depends on whether the unknown signs are read from left 
to right, or from right to left. 

If. In equation (b) we have a pair of signs that invariably occur in 
the middle part of sign-sequences found on isolated stones that 
are evidently memorial headstones. Tt is inferred therefore that 
this pair of signs is a patronymic, and that the general formula 
for any name on a gravestone is either “X son-of Y,” or else “X 
wbose-fathcr-was Y*” The second of these possibilities is the 
usual formula for any Semitic memorial stone, in which case 
the word represented is B-N. The inferred patronymic includes 
the sign (1), which was deduced to have the value B in I above. 
If this is so, then sign (3) in expression (b) must have the sound 
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v.ilue of N, However* cI ulc deduction is improbable, for it would 
require that sign (i) in equation (a) have the value of B, in 
which ease the letter* in equation (;i) read from left to right, 
while those of equation (b) read from right to left. Therefore 
we must discard the inference that expression (b) represents the 
Semitic patronymic R-N. 

Ill, The only other Iberian language known to employ a bicun- 
sonantal patronymic placed in the middle of a name is Celtic. If 
the patronymic is Celtic then it should either represent the 
letters M-Q (as 5 it Celtic tongues of the Qgroup), or else the 
letters M-E (as In P-Cehic). Rut M-Q is excluded as a possible 
solution, because sign (i) occurs in equation (a) also, and must 
therefore have the sound value of either E or L. Therefore the 
correct solution of equation (b) is probably M-R* m read from 
left to right. In that ease the signs of equation (a) also read from 
left to right, ant! in both equations sign (i) will have the value 
of B. 

TV, From the foregoing, therefore, it follows that; 
sign (t) = B 
sign (2) — L 
s>gn (3) = M 

and the language appears to be Celtic, 

V, Equation (c) occurs beside a painting of the solar disk bearing 
the equinoctial line on a nick-shelier wall at Caehaci da Rapa, 
Portugal, where we have identified inscriptions that conform to 
the American type of Ogam, lacking vowel signs, and accom¬ 
panied by Iberian Punic letters. It is to be assumed that the 
Ogam Setters identify the solar disk, because an associated Punic 
Iberian inscription similarly identifies the solar disk in l J unic 
language (T-R-S). The Celtic name for the solar disk can either 
be H-W L or G-L-N, However, the firM of thew two possibilities 
is excluded by ihe fact that sign (a) occurs as the middle letter 
of the Ogam group, anti has been shown to have the probable 
sound value of L, Therefore the second alternative G-L-N is the 
one that is acceptable. 

VI. From the foregoing it follows that this sign sequence also reads 
from left to right, and is therefore consistent with equations (1) 
and (2), and that the following additional sound values may 
now he assigned: 

sign (4) = G 

si g n (5} — N 

and the language still appears to lie Celtic, 
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VII. Proceeding now to equation (d), found by Gloria Parley in a 
cliff cave at Turkey Mountain, Oklahoma, the Iberian Punic 
letters spelt the word P-Y- + (meaning in Punic “white”). This 
is equated with Ogam letters that spell a word with 3 con¬ 
sonants, of which the first is G and the last is N, the middle 
letter being unknown. The word “white” may Ik rendered in 
Celtic by the consonants G-W-N, corresponding to ihe name 
Gwyn or Gum, From this result it may lie inferred that 
sign (6) = W (or UI) 
and that the contained language is Celtic. 

VIII, The expression (c) occurs on an inscription near a stone cham¬ 
ber at Danbury, Connecticut, explored by John Williams, and it 
is associated with the Iberian Punic letters B-L. Since the signs 
cannot represent the name B-C (the sun-god Bel), they must in¬ 
stead signify some qualifying epithet applied to Bel, The most 
likely word would be "god,” which in Celtic would be repre¬ 
sented by the consonants D-Y, where Y has the sound of ya, as 
in the equivalent Punic letter. It is tentatively inferred, then, that 
the word is indeed D-Ya (Dia), and that therefore 
sign (7) = D 
sign (8) Y (or Ya) 
and the contained language is Celtic. 

IX. Expression (f), cut on a headstone in a necropolis near the 
White River temple chamber, Vermont, can now he read with¬ 
out difficulty as the well-known Celtic name Y-G-H-N (Edghan, 
modern Ewart, etc.), the one new letter, sign (9) — H, therefore. 

X. Expression (g), a time! inscription of Vermont, reads, hy using 
the solutions, as D-G followed bv B-L in Iberian and (Jgam 
script. The word D-G evidently sjxdls the old Celtic degas 
(tegos), meaning a building or temple. The Punic Iberian and 
Ogam signs arc combined to form an Egyptian eye-hieroglyph 
which, in Ptolemaic times, also hat! the pronunciation Bel, and 
signified “eye” as well as the name of the god 13 cI. 

XI, Expression (h), a headstone inscription from Vermont* is evi- 
dendy to be read as L-G-H M-B M-B M, 'To Lugh, son of 
Mabo the Elder,” Numerous similar transliterations and transla¬ 
tions can be made, all yielding apparent Celtic language, while 
the sound values of the remaining signs can be inferred from 
their contexts. The alphabet is given on page 47. Except for 
the semi-vowels Y and W, all American and Iberian Ogam 
letters represent consonants, thus precisely matching Punic in 
this regard. 
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How Did Blonde Whites Arrive in Peru Before 
Columbus? 


Dili Kulke, Die Welt, August 5, 2013 


[Editor's Note: The following is a translation from the original German.] 

Those in search of the legacy of the Celts naturally travel to sites in Germany, France, and other countries of Western 
Europe to find the remnants of settlements, burial grounds, and fortifications. They can now go to South America, to the 
eastern edge of the Andes, to admire buildings and other cultural achievements of that early European people and their 
descendants—all from a time many centuries before the first crossing by Christopher Columbus. Celts, in fact, arrived 
long before Columbus in the New World, together with Carthaginians. 

That is the claim now being made by cultural scientist and documentary filmmaker Hans Giffhorn. In his view, there is 
reliable evidence that the Chachapoya mountain people who were living in eastern Peru at the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards in the 16th century, and whose numerous descendants still live there, were closely related to the Celts. 

Ever since the first conquistadors, the Chachapoya, because of their appearance—white, red-haired and some with 
freckles—as weD as their lifestyle, have been a big mystery for anthropologists. Now Giffhorn, in his book Was 
America Discovered in Antiquityt? Carthaginians, Celts and the Mystery of the Chachapoya (“Wurde Amerika in 
derAntike entdeckt? Karthager, Kelten und das Rdtsel der Chachapoya”), has come closer to providing an 
answer, particularly because he is supported by genetic analysis that traces hereditary relationships. 



Chachapoya 









Celts came from Mallorca 


The audacious thesis of the book is this: At the beginning of the second century BC, after the destruction of their capital, a large number of 
Carthaginians feared that the Romans wanted to finish them off. They escaped, deliberately seeking a new home in another part of the world, 
as far as possible from their enemies. To this end, they allied themselves with the Celts, probably from Mallorca, who had often served them 
as mercenaries. 

Various books on pre-Columbian transatlantic contacts now fill entire book shelves. Sculptures with negroid features are cited as evidence, as 
are world maps that include South America from a time before the area was discovered; reports from the Middle Ages of trips to large, 
exotic islands and lands in the far west of the Atlantic; very old archaeological discoveries of metals that do not exist in America; ten- 
thousand-year-old skulls with features that do not correspond to those of Native Americans; and apparently ancient stone buildings built in a 
European-Romanesque style. 

Giffhorn once considered all this implausible. He notes that his original interest in this research was to refute all these theories, and disprove 
early crossings—but then he encountered the Chachapoya. 

On one point Giffhorn’s theory is supported by other theorists of early connections: The crossing was not impossible in ancient times, at least 
not for the Carthaginians, who were a Phoenician sea-going people. Long before Christ, Phoenicians reached the Gulf of Guinea, and in all 
probability' circumnavigated the Dark Continent 500 years before Chris—at least as reported by the Greek historian Herodotus. 

Peruvians call them “Gringuitos” 

Then as now, when ships venture too far off the West African coast—as Giffhorn thinks the Carthaginians did for fear of the Romans 
—currents and winds drive them almost inevitably toward South America. Some narrations of journeys from the early days of discovery 
confirm this. 

According to Giffhorn it was at first by chance—he was a documentary filmmaker in search of a species of extinct Hummingbird—that he 
encountered the descendants of the Chachapoya in Peru, and after many discussions with archaeologists and other historians there, learned 
the history of this nation. Today, Peruvians caD the Chachapoya descendants “Gringuitos” 









The Chachapoya culture—characterized by its stately stone buildings—developed approximately between 100 and 400 AD, according to 
scientific dating methods, long before the Inca made similar achievements. Nowhere, however, is there, as one would normally expect, 
remnants of preceding cultures. It seems as if the Chachapoya appeared from nowhere. Around this time in history', in the area north and 
south of the mouth of the Amazon, there suddenly emerged a previously unexplained culture. Ceramics give evidence for this, as does 
evidence of cremation, which was unknown in all of Latin America, but known in Europe. 

For Giffhorn, the most likely explanation is this: In the second century' BC, a large fleet of hundreds of Carthaginians and Celts drifted to the 
area around the mouth of the Amazon. There, they found no area to settle suitable to their accustomed manner of living. For example, there 
were no rocks to build their usual homes. Also, having found the Amazon River, they probably hoped to find a more suitable climate further 
upstream. 

Round stone buildings, holes in skulls 

Gradually, probably over a period of several hundred years, they migrated 5,000 kilometers up the Amazon, to the subsequent settlement 
area of the Chachapoya. Nowhere along the way were they able to settle for long, because—as the first Spaniards were told—the migrants 
always came into conflict with belligerent, hostile Amazonian peoples. 

A number of parallels presented themselves to Giffhorn during his research. The massive stone rotundas, built without cement, resemble the 
buildings of the Celts on Mallorca. The type of slingshots they used, as described by the Spanish chroniclers of the conquistador era, 
resemble weapons that were once used on that Mediterranean island. 

The practice of “trepanation,” and the arrangement of holes drilled in the skull by the Chachapoya for brain surgery are unknown to medical 
historians in the rest of Latin America, but arguably w'ere known by the Celts in Europe. Their manner of mummification in turn showed 
significant similarities to that of the Phoenicians. 

The most important evidence was found by genetic analysis of Chachapoya descendants. A molecular genetic research laboratory in 
Rotterdam reported that European blood is clearly detectable in this Andean nation. It appears that male Europeans bred with Indian women 
a long time ago. 

The great fear of the Old World 

What is not clearly verifiable is when the European line arrived. How'ever, the very specific “variability of mitochondrial DNA,” considered in 
light of the life and migrations of the Chachapoya during the last 400 years, most likely suggests to Giffhorn, “that the encounters between 
Indian women and European immigrants, the male Gringuito-ancestors, took place in pre-Columbian times.” 

Giffhorn complains that his research—as well as that of all others who pursue pre-Columbian contacts—is met with great resistance in Latin 
America. There are significant fears in scientific and cultural circles that Europeans want to attribute ancient American civilizations to roots in 
the Old World. This is a threat to the national identities of various Latin Americans, who were emancipated through liberation struggles in the 
early 19th century. 

These reservations are shared by many historians in Europe, who therefore criticize his book, most without having read it. Nevertheless, 
Giffhorn is ready with his next project: a film about the Chachapoya for the Franco-German television channel Arte. 



White Genocide of the Chachapoyas 

By Blackthorn Jack - August 17,2019 



At the head of the Amazon River, deep in the cloud forests of the Peruvian 
Andes lived a tribe of white people known as the Chachapoyas (Vtorriors of 
the Clouds). These hardy people farmed the hillsides, raised livestock and 
guinea pigs for food. The Chachapoyas civilisation consisted of a number of 
small cities spread out over vast mountainous terrain. They are believed to be 
the last of the white tribes that once inhabited the lands down as far as 
Northern Chile where the worlds oldest mummies can be found. Some 
archaeologists have speculated that the cloud people could have been 
European exiles who escaped during the Roman conquests of the Celtic or 
Carthaginian lands. 




The Chachapoyas dead were meticulously mummified and carefully placed on ledges and tombs 
overlooking the valleys of their living space. Sometimes they built hollow Easter Island like structures around 
the mummies and painted them with red, white, yellow and black ochre. The mummies watched over their 
land to ward off evil. Should ever the wicked heart of an anti-white set eyes upon a mummy they would be 
cursed to live out the rest of their short lives in madness and guilt. 


It is conceivable that as the Asiatic Amerindians pushed into their living space the white genocide process 
began. First it was non-violent, consisting of individuals falling in love and being accepted into each others 
tribes. Then as the Inca realised that the Chachapoyas cities were small enough to conquer and had land 
and resources that they wanted the preparations for war began. 


Possibly due to Incan aggression the Chahapoyas 
constructed their massive hilltop fortified-city complex of 
Kuelap, known as the Machu Picchu of the North. This 
fortified-city was made from hundreds of tons of stone 
blocks and at the top they built their unique round houses 
with pointy thatched roofs. It is believed that the 
Chachapoyas were fearsome warriors and were able to 
defend themselves against savage Incan attacks for 
many generations. 




In 1493 the Chachapoyas were finally over powered and 
white genocide became violent. The tall fair women were 
carted off to become wives of the conquerors. The Inca 
introduced a policy called 'Mitma' where they resettled 
many Chachapoyas to other parts of the empire and 
brought in thousands of non-whites to assimilate with 
them in order to eliminate the Chachapoyas race and 
culture to prevent them from ever demanding self 
determination and freedom from taxation and parasitism 
while their land was plundered. 

When 
the 

Spanish 
arrived 
in 1532 
on their 
quest to 
subdue 




s 
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mighty Incan empire many of the remaining white tribesmen joined the Spanish army to exact revenge on 
the blood thirsty Inca. Unfortunately many Chachapoyas succumbed to small pox and suffered under 
Spanish rule as well. Demographics is destiny. Today the Chachapoyas have comparatively lighter skin, 
fairer hair and are still known for their beauty. 


Interestingly some Chachapoyas have an uncanny resemblance of Irish or the Basque people and used 
what we know as the Celtic cross in their jewellery. They still adorn their artefacts with the curved swastika 
of the ancient Europeans. 
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The 10th stage of genocide is 'Denial 1 . Anti-whites deny that the targeted group ever existed at all. Much 
effort is made by the globalist establishment to prevent thorough investigations on these archaeological 
findings should they shed light on current events. Even the guide book that most travellers 

refer to has white washed it's pages of any references to the fairness of the Chachapoyas. 








“The Chachapoyas, or 1 People of the Clouds,’ controlled the vast swath of land around 
present-day Chachapoyas from AD 500 to around 1493, when the Incas conquered the 
area and ended the Chacha isolation. Very little is known about this civilization, whose 
inhabitants were thought to be great warriors, powerful shamans and prolific builders who 
were responsible for one of the most advanced civilizations of Peru's tropical jungles. 
Today, among the many dozens of cliff tombs and hamlets of circular structures left 
behind, archaeologists match wits with grave robbers in a race to uncover the heritage of 
the ChachapoyasT 



















The travellers guide book on the other hand still includes honest descriptions, 

7n Ay mar a, Chachapoyas means il the cloud people*, perhaps a description of the fair¬ 
skinned tribes who used to dominate this region , living in one of at least seven major cities 
(like Kueiap, Magdalena and Purunllacta), each one located high up above the Utcubamba 
Valley or a tributary of this, on prominent, dramatic peaks and ridges, Many of the local 
inhabitants still have light-coloured hair and remarkably pale faces. The Chachapoyas 
people, despite building great fortifications, were eventually subdued by the empire¬ 
building Incas. Chachapoyas was once a colonial possession rich with gold and silver 
mines as well as extremely fertile alluvial soil] before failing into decline during the 
Republican era.* 





The White Gods 


Posted on March 26, 2013 by Genetiker — 14 Comments 

Donald A. Mackenzie was a prolific writer on religion, mythology, and anthropology in the early 
20th century. One of his many works was Myths of Pre-Columbian America, published in 1924. 
Chapter 15 of that book is entitled ''White Missionaries and White Gods". You can read it here at 
Google Books, but since it was published after 1922, you can only read parts of it. 

Mackenzie first relates the accounts of the meeting of Cortez and Montezuma recorded by the 
Spanish chroniclers of the 16th century. In those accounts, Montezuma told Cortez that he knew 
that a man such as Cortez would come and take his empire, because it had been foretold long 
ago by their god, Quetzalcoatl. Mackenzie writes: 

When taking leave of his disciples, Quetzalcoatl told them 'that there should surely come to 
them in after times, by way of the sea where the sun rises, certain white men with white beards, 
like him, and that these would be his brothers and would rule that land'." 

Later in the chapter Mackenzie describes the numerous culture heroes of the American 
peoples; these were the men who brought civilization to those peoples. 

The culture hero of the Maya city state of Palenque was Votan. His peoples were "seafarers who 
settled on various islands, and were called by one of the peoples with whom they mixed the 
Tzequiles ('men with petticoats') because they wore long robes". 

Similar to Votan was another Maya culture hero called Zamna or Itzamna, who was "a priest and 
law-giver, who came from the west accompanied by priests, artisans, and even warriors; he 
invented the hieroglyphics". 

The Oajacans had a tradition that "told of the coming from the south-west by sea of 'an old white 
man, with long hair and beard', who preached to the people. 'He lived a strict life, passing the 
greater part of the night in a kneeling posture and eating but little. He disappeared shortly 
afterwards as mysteriously as he came'". The Zapotecs had a similar culture hero, called 
Wixepecocha. 


The culture hero and creator god of Peru was called by the Incas Kon-Tiki Viracocha. He was 
"'supposed to have come from the west and to have returned westward, disappearing in the 
ocean. 1 ' 

There were Peruvian legends that told of ""giants who came across the Pacific, conquered Peru 
and erected great buildings". 

One culture hero of Brazil was Sume, who was "'a white, bearded man who, however, came from 
the east, not the west. He introduced agriculture, and had power to raise and still tempests". 
Paye-tome was another culture hero of Brazil, and he was also a white man. 

The culture hero of Chile was a white man who "'performed miracles and cured the sick; he 
caused rain to fall and crops to grow, and kindled fire at breath" 

The culture hero of the Muisca people of Colombia was Bochica, who "‘gave laws to the 
Muyscas, was a white, bearded man, wearing long robes, who regulated the calendar, 
established festivals, and vanished in time like the others". 

Mackenzie quotes from Native Races of the Pacific States by Hubert Bancroft, a five volume 
work published in 1874. In one of the quotes, Bancroft notes the similarities among the 
American culture heroes: 

"'They are all described as white, bearded men, generally clad in long robes; appearing 
suddenly and mysteriously upon the scene of their labors, they at once set about improving the 
people by instructing them in useful and ornamental arts, giving them laws, exhorting them to 
practise brotherly love and other Christian virtues, and introducing a milder and better form of 
religion; having accomplished their mission, they disappear as mysteriously and unexpectedly 
as they came; and finally, they are apotheosized and held in great reverence by a grateful 
posterity." 

In another quote, Bancroft says that in Peru there were "‘numerous vague traditions of 
settlements or nations of white men, who lived apart from the other people of the country, and 
were possessed of an advanced civilization". 



Who were the White Gods? 


I think that they were the source of the I2ala-M26 found in Amerindians. 

I-M26 was found in Amerindians in exactly the same places where there were legends of White 
Gods, and in no others. It was found everywhere the great American civilizations were found. 

There is no doubt that there were Caucasoids in Peru during the times of the ancient 
civilizations. The mummies of the Paracas culture, which lasted from 800 to 100 BC, were 
Caucasoid, as is evident from their hair. The mummies of the Nazca culture, which flourished 
from 100 BC to 800 AD, were also Caucasoid. A major burial site of the Nazca culture was the 
Chauchilla Cemetery. It was established in 200 AD and continued to be used for 600 to 700 
years. The hair of the Chauchilla Cemetery mummies in the following photographs is obviously 
Caucasoid. And note that they're all wearing long robes. (Click to enlarge.) 






The ceramic vessels in the photograph below were produced by the Moche culture, which 
flourished from 100 to 800 AD They all have beards, and their facial features are obviously 
Caucasoid. And again, they're all wearing long robes. 







Where did the White Gods come from? 


Below is the Genographic Project 2.0 map of the distribution of I-M26. It's strange that it shows 
Sardinia as having almost no IrM26, because every other source says that Sardinia has the 
highest frequency of I-M26. They might have found a Sardinia-specific subclade of I-M26 and 
put it on a different map. The lines and arrows showing I coming out of Africa and Arabia are 
preposterous. (I wonder if Spencer Wells is still saying that Rib is Cro-Magnon?) But every 
other part of the map agrees with everything I've read about I-M26. 



I think that the place on the map that the White Gods came from was the Canary Islands or 
Northwest Africa. The Paracas and Nazca mummies had red and blond hair, and the original 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands, the Guanches, also had red and blond hair. 

When Columbus first sailed in 1492, after leaving Spain he followed the Canary Current to the 
Canary Islands, and stopped there to restock provisions and make repairs before sailing west to 
the Bahamas. 

When did the White Gods come to the Americas? 

The first civilization in the Americas was the Norte Chico civilization in Peru. It flourished between 
the 30th century BC and the 18th century BC, but the city of Huaricanga existed around 3500 
BC, and some communal architecture has been dated to 3700 BC. Andean civilization therefore 
antedates Egyptian civilization. 

The largest city of the Norte Chico civilization was Caral, which was inhabited between 2600 and 
2000 BC. Below is a photograph of some of the step pyramids at Caral., 




There's another place that has step pyramids like the ones at Caral: the Canary Islands. Below 
is a photograph of one of the pyramids at Guirnar, on the eastern side of Tenerife. 



And below is a photograph of a stairway built into one of the sides of a Gui'mar pyramid, just like 
the Caral pyramids. 















Of all of the many step pyramids of the Americas, the ones that most closely resemble the 
Canary Island pyramids are the very earliest ones, the ones at Caral 

The existence of the Guimar pyramids was unknown outside of the Canary Islands until 1990. In 
that year Thor Heyerdahl read an article about them from a Tenerife newspaper. The connection 
of the pyramids to his earlier hypotheses must have been immediately obvious to him, and he 
ended up moving to Tenerife and spending the rest of his life there. 

There were plans for development of the land on which the pyramids stood, and to prevent their 
destruction, Heyerdahl persuaded his friend and businessman Fred Olsen to buy the site. 
Between 1991 and 1998, with Heyerdahl's agreement, excavations of the site were performed 
by archaeologists from the Canary Islands' oldest and largest university. 

Sites on Internet about the Canary Island pyramids can divided into two categories: mainstream 
and alternative. The mainstream sites state as indisputable scientific fact that the pyramids are 
not ancient. Upon their discovery, the mainstream position was that the pyramids were just 
random piles of rubble from farmers clearing their land. Anybody who's seen the pyramids 
knows that that's pure nonsense. Then the story became that the pyramids were actually 
agricultural terraces. The "scientific" excavations that were performed concluded that the 
pyramids could not have possibly been built any earlier than the 19th century. All of the 
mainstream sites repeat this "fact". 

Anybody who's seen the pyramids can see that they couldn't possibly have served any kind of 
agricultural purpose. Where else on earth did 19th century farmers take time off from their 
farming to build massive stone structures? Nowhere. And they didn't on the Canary Islands, 
either. 





Pliny the Elder wrote that the king of Mauretania, Juba III, sent an expedition to the Canary 
Islands around 50 BC They found that the islands were uninhabited, but that ruins of great 
buildings were there. If it wasn't the pyramids that they saw, what did they see? Were they 
hallucinating? 

Among the alternative sites on the Canary Island pyramids, I recommend this one for a general 
overview. It contains the following quote from 1632 about the Guanches: 

"They used to put plenty of stones together into a pyramidal heap, which they would build as 
high as using loose stones would permit them; and on those days they had dedicated to such 
devotions, all of them assembled there around that heap of stones, and there they would dance, 
sing dirges, and wrestle as well as perform other challenges they used to have for recreation; 
and these were their festivities of devotion. 

The pyramids at Gufmar aren't the only ones. They're all over the Canary Islands. Some of them 
have been discovered in just the past few years. I recommend the following pages at european- 
pyramids.eu on these pyramids: 

Canary Islands 

Tenerife 


Cairns and Mounds 


La Palma 

But these kinds of pyramids aren't found just at Caral and on the Canary Islands They're also 
found on Sicily and in Libya. Here is the european-pyramids.eu page for the Sicily pyramids. 
Note that I-M26 is also found in Sicily and in North Africa. 


Below is a photograph of a petroglyph found on one of the Caral pyramids. 





Now look at the photographs below of petroglyphs made by the Guanches on La Palma (click to 
enlarge): 








The oldest known image of a god ever found in the Americas was on some broken gourd 
fragments from the area of the Norte Chico civilization, and it dates to 2250 BC. A photograph 
and a drawing are below. 




Other depictions of this god have been found, and archaeologists refer to it as the Staff God. 



















Now here is an image of Kon-Tiki Viracocha: 



Kon-Tiki Viracocha also appears at the top of the Gate of the Sun atTiwanaku, near the shores 
of Lake Titicaca: 



It's obvious that the Staff God and Kon-Tiki Viracocha are one in the same deity. The Andeans 
were worshiping the same god for at least 4000 years. 

The oldest mummies in the world are the Chinchorro mummies from northern Chile and 
southern Peru. While the earliest Egyptian artificial mummy dates to around 3000 BC, the 
earliest Chinchorro artificial mummy dates to around 5050 BC. And while the earliest Egyptian 
natural mummy dates to around 3400 BC, the earliest Chinchorro natural mummy dates to 
around 7020 BC. 



















The following photographs of Chinchorro mummies show that they have brown or chestnut 
Caucasoid hair (click to enlarge): 






















Here is a photograph from New Scientist magazine of a 3410-year-old mummy from northern 
Chile. She has brown Caucasoid hair, white Caucasoid skin, and tattoos on her white Caucasoid 
breasts. The caption for the photograph says that she has : 'long black hair 1f The people at New 
Scientist magazine must think that their readers are either blind or stupid. 

The world's oldest known tattoos are from the Chinchorro culture, and date to 6000 BC. 

I came across the illustration below of a Chinchorro funerary rite. Of course the people are 
depicted as being Mongoloid Amerinds. It's a disgusting attempt at rewriting history. 
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The Chinchorro culture was the only Andean culture that performed mummification on all 
members of their society. In all of the other Andean cultures, only the elite were mummified. This 
may mean that only the Chinchorro culture consisted exclusively of Caucasoids, and that all of 
the other Andean cultures were comprised of a Caucasoid elite ruling over a Mongoloid 
proletariat. 





The Wikipedia Mummy article mentions only three ancient peoples as having practiced artificial 
mummification: the Andeans, the Egyptians, and the Guanches. I believe that all three were 
connected. One of the oldest of the natural Egyptian mummies from 3400 BC was nicknamed 
“Ginger 1 ", because it had red hair—just like the Andeans and the Guanches. 

in 1970 Heyerdahl crossed the Atlantic in Ra II, a reed boat made by boat builders from Lake 
Titicaca. The oldest known remains of a reed boat are from Kuwait, and they were dated to 
5511-5324 BC. But the petroglyphs depicting reed boats at Gobustan, Azerbaijan, like the one 
below, date back to 10,000 BC. 



Since the White Gods came to the Americas in reed boats, it's interesting that many of the 
Chinchorro mummies were wrapped in reeds, as shown in the photograph below. 



Eupedia.com says that LM26 is 8000 years old, and one of Ken Nordtvedt's documents gives 
the TMRCA for I-M26 as 6000 years, but I'm certain those are wrong. A 2008 paper estimated 
















that the TMRCA was 21,000 years and that the population began to expand 14,000 years ago. 
In this message from 2009, Nordtvedt says that :, The biggest impression is that M26+ I2al is 
remaining incredibly old as measured by variance 1 ', and that'! have to conclude M26+ I2al is 
involved in the early post-LGM repopulation of extreme western Europe". And in this post from 
last year, Dienekes used 1000 Genomes data to estimate that the split between I2ala-M26 and 
I2alb-S328 happened 23,000 years ago. 

So, to answer the question that began all of this, I think that the White Gods started coming to 
the Americas from the Canary Islands or Northwest Africa in reed boats sometime between the 
end of the LGM and the early Holocene. 

When Heyerdahl crossed the Atlantic in Ra II, he made landfall in Barbados. We can imagine 
that the White Gods arrived somewhere around the same area, and continued to the northern 
coast of South America. They then would have followed the coast west until they reached the 
Isthmus of Panama. At that point they went south and populated the coasts of what are today 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. There they would build the great Andean civilizations, starting with the 
Norte Chico civilization. In time some of them would journey north and initiate the Mesoamerican 
civilizations. 

And at some point, some of the White Gods traveled across the Pacific Ocean, to the islands of 
Polynesia. 


